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general.” To meet this objection, at least for once, a very 
popular lecture is here inserted ; and to mark its character 
the better, the lecture-form has throughout been retained. 
What is now printed, however, represents considerably more 
than what was said.] 


LaDIEs and Gentlemen, or rather, I would to-night prefer 
to say, Students of the Jews’ College, for my talk this 
evening is mainly intended for you. Not that I hope to 
be duller on this occasion than I have been on former occa- 
sions, though, perhaps, that is not saying much; but I 
want to indicate in outline a single paragraph out of a 
chapter of religious and moral investigation, which some 
students may work at in detail, and which all would be 
‘ well advised in working at a little. I myself, from want 
of knowledge and of time, have not been able to pursue it 
far, so no one need fear that my remarks this evening will 
be technical or hard. 

| Most of you, gentlemen, have probably read some of the 
essays contained in the literary remains of Emanuel 
Deutsch. Almost everybody has at least read that wonder- 
ful article on the Talmud, which made its author famous 











1 A lecture delivered at the Jews’ College Literary Society, on Sunday, 
June 4th, 1893, 
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between a night and a morning, an article, which, though 
it be occasionally inaccurate and frequently one-sided, is 
yet worth more than a dozen learned pamphlets of soulless 
dry-as-dusts, that bristle with names and dates and 
bibliographies. And some of you have doubtless read the 
charming memoir of Deutsch by that noble Englishwoman, 
Lady Strangford, who did so much to help and soothe the 
shy, proud scholar in his sickness, isolation and distress. 
There is a sentence in “a fragment concerning his studies,” 
which, if my lecture were a sermon, I might use as its 
text : “ As I grew up, Homer and Virgil stood side by side 
on my boyish bookshelf with the Mishnah and the Mid- 
rash.” And he goes on to say how the study of the 
Talmud was quickly followed by the study of Plato. 
These words are as a parable. The successive, or if 
possible, the concurrent study of Greek and Hebrew 
should be the ideal for all youthful aspirants to the Jewish 
ministry, in other words, for all students of the Jews’ 
College. 

The Greek and the Hebrew, the Hebrew and the Greek, 
these two have been the chief contributors to all that we 
value and cherish most in modern civilisation. They 
are its founders, and their thoughts, ever variously 
blended, grafted and developed, not only constitute 
the indispensable preparation for a full understanding 
of our own thought in its various phases of religion, 
philosophy, politics and art, but they constitute also a 
large element of its very substance and life. They are 
bone of its bone, flesh of its flesh ; still more, spirit of its 
spirit, Geist of its Geist. 

And, mark you, Hellenic or Greek thought has had a 
wider range of influence than Hebrew or Jewish thought. 
The influence of Hebrew thought has not extended beyond 
ethics and religion; perhaps because its range has been 
thus restricted, its influence has been all the deeper; but 
the influence of Greek thought has penetrated everywhere 
—no aspect of human life, moral, political, social, literary, 
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artistic, has been left untouched by its all-embracing 
activity. 

There is a toolish commonplace which we too often hear, 
I regret to say, from many a Jewish pulpit. The preacher 
desires to explain away the seeming particularism of the 
so-called election of Israel. He points out that Israel was 
chosen by God for the world’s sake, and not for its own— 
excellent doctrine, against which I should never have 
a word to say, if any practical application were made 
of it—and then he goes on to show that other nations 
have been chosen by God for other purposes. Only 
two nations are mentioned in this connection, and of 
these two, England is never one. The two are Cireece and 
Rome. Rome, we are told, was chosen to teach the art of 
government, the science of law; Greece was chosen to 
teach art—only art. Israel was chosen to teach religion 
and morality. It is a simple arrangement, but, unfortu- 
nately, erroneous. 

No doubt many hearers go away and think that all the 
Greeks ever did for us was to fashion and carve a number 
of marble statues, curious fragments of which are safely 
guarded in the galleries of the British Museum and the 
Louvre. Well, for many people to think so will do no 
harm. But you students must not think so. You are 
students ; and, therefore, the truth, in all its phases, the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, is that 
which, above all other things, you must desire to know. 
In your student years, at any rate—and I hope your student 
years will last your lives and be co-extensive with them— 
truth and goodness must be convertible terms. 

Well, then, the influence of the Greeks, what we owe 
to Hellas, extends far beyond art. Even in politics we 
owe more to the Greeks than to the Romans. In the 
science of thought itself we are still disciples of the 
Greeks. No student of theology can go far without some 
acquaintance with philosophy, and philosophy, as we 
understand it, is the creation of the Greeks. But there is 
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still more: in the absolute material, in the very substance 
and content of our modern ethics, of our moral ideals and 
conceptions, there is a large and important element which 
we owe directly to Greece. And even in religion there are 
certain points in our faith to-day which you will find more 
fully and clearly stated in the Dialogues of Plato 
than in the Hebrew Scriptures. For his spiritual and 
religious benefit, as well as for many other reasons, I 
could wish that every student of this college were familiar 
with that masterpiece of translation and exposition, Prof. 
Jowett’s noble English edition of the great Hellenic 
philosopher. 

But now let me lead up to the particular subject of my 
lecture. It would, I think, be very helpful and stimula- 
tive if students were to compare and contrast the religious 
ideas and practices which are found in Hebrew, with those 
that they may come across in Greek literature. They will 
often find curious parallels and curious contrasts: the 
strength of the one will sometimes be the weakness of the 
other, and the defect of a quality in the one may be often 
interestingly illustrated by observing that it is, as it were 
the quality of a defect in the other. As subjects for com- 
parison, I would instance the idea of liturgical or ceremonial 
purity, with the attacks made upon it, or the compromises 
effected with it in the course both of Greek and Hebrew 
history. Or, again, the conception and custom of animal 
sacrifice. We can compare the measure and kind of reli- 
gious satisfaction which the custom afforded in Palestine 
and Greece; and we can compare, too, the measure and 
kind of opposition against its use or misuse which arose 
from the Greek philosophers and the Hebrew prophets. 
Or, again, we may compare the Greek and Hebrew views 
about death and the life in Hades and Sheol: we may 
notice, too, in what respects the want of a distinct belief in 
a conscious and blissful life after death influenced the 
Homeric Greeks and the ancient Hebrews ; and then, again, 
in what ways the idea of a life after death, which should 
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be blissful for the good and painful for the bad, began in 
either people, and affected their religious and ethical beliefs. 
And sometimes more detailed illustrations may be of value. 
We can parallel, for instance, the curious alliance and com- 
promise between prophet and priest which we see effected 
in the reforms of Josiah and the book of Deuteronomy 
with the function and place of Delphi in Greece, where 
the servants of Apollo so frequently seem to combine the 
instincts of the priest with the freer and more spiritual 
tendencies of the prophet or philosopher. 

My subject this evening is other than any of these. I 
shall touch on it very sketchily: if a scholar of both 
literatures, such as the incomparable Bernays, were to deal 
with it, it would form a very interesting chapter of com- 
parative religion. 

I propose, then, to compare some Greek and Hebrew 
views with regard to the divine rule of mankind, as 
well as some explanations of the doubts which a general 
belief in God’s rule on the one hand, and the actual facts 
of human dife upon the other, suggested to men of thought 
and religion in Hellas and Judeea. 

We shall, accordingly, start from a period in both 
countries when men have already begun to think— 
though not necessarily to doubt—on the relation of God to 
man. But this means that we start soon after literature 
opens. The earliest literature gives’ us a somewhat 
generalised reflection of popular ideas, and very soon these 
ideas form a basis from which more thoughtful minds 
may move forward, either to harmonise discrepancies or to 
expose them. 

When I say that I propose to compare Cireek and 
Hebrew ideas concerning the divine rule of man, you may 
immediately surmise that such comparison can only be com- 
prised in contrasts and not in parallels. The Hebrews, you 
will say, were monotheists ; at all events, the writers from 
whose words the illustrations are to be drawn, worshipped 
only one God; whereas the Greeks were polytheists. This 
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is true; but, nevertheless, the Greek polytheism was not of 
a nature to render comparisons of this kind unfruitful or 
negative. To Greek popular belief, and partly also to Greek 
cultivated belief, the separate divinities could act indepen- 
dently of each other; they could be separably and indivi- 
dually dishonoured or insulted, and each on his or her 
own account could punish the transgressor. But in such 
cases each god usually becomes a type of deity as a whole ; 
the insult and the punishment are alike generic. Secondly, 
even in the earliest literary period, all the gods are under 
the control of Zeus, who, so far as the general rule of man 
is concerned, becomes a supreme and over-mastering divinity. 
And lastly, in some important respects, the idea of a 
universal regularity and all-comprehensiveness of divine 
providence was reached earlier in Greece than in Judea. 
The separate gods fuse either into the indefinite Godhead 
(6 Geos) or into an impersonal power (70 Geiov), which rules 
over all mankind according to the same laws, and has no 
closer or more historic relation to one people than to 
another. 


When a modern Jew or Christian sets himself to 
argue or write upon the relation of God to man, he 
starts with certain fundamental pre-suppositions. He 
not only believes in one God, but in a perfectly good 
God. God’s goodness is not inconsistent with the 
existence of much misery, ignorance and crime. It has 
to be reconciled or fitted in with these, but they are 
never used to explain the character of God. God’s attitude 
towards man, however hard this may be to credit, 
is one of love, not of envy. God is not regarded as a 
separate individual with rights. He has no desires and 
objects of his own apart from the world in which and 
above which he is; he is not a king whose majesty can be 
insulted, or whose property can be injured, or whose 
privileges can be abused; if his relation to man be 
likened to any earthly relationship, it is not that of 
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monarch to subject, but that of father to child’ Secondly, 
the modern Jew or Christian recognises the separate and 
personal relation of every individual human soul to God, and 
while acknowledging man’s intimate connection with his 
ancestor and his race, persists in believing that in the re- 
lation of man to God and of God to man, this solidarity may 
be transcended and overcome. Thirdly, the modern Jew or 
Christian starts with very developed notions of good and 
evil. Mere outward prosperity is no longer, for him, the 
end and goal of human endeavour, just as mere outward 
adversity is no longer the supremest ill. Fourthly, he 
starts with ideas of social progress and of a possible gradual 
development of the whole human race to higher levels of 
goodness, wisdom and well-being. And, lastly, he usually 
starts with a belief in a future life, wherein, not merely the 
outward inequalities of this life may be put right—for 
this is a small point—but in which every human soul may 
reach its full capacity of good, and lose its taint, inherited 
or acquired, of madness and of evil. 

Now the ancient Greek or Hebrew did not start with 
any one of these five pre-suppositions, and therefore, in 
certain ways, the problems of evil and of the relation 
of God to man were harder, while in other ways they 
were easier, to him than they are to us. His notions 
of good and evil were more limited to, and more closely 
identified with, outward prosperity and adversity, and 
therefore, the lack of correspondence between prosperity 
and the good, as between adversity and the wicked, was a 
greater puzzle to him than to ourselves. Moreover the 
want of a conception of human progress, and of a life of 
compensation and development after death, augmented 
the burden of the difficulty, But, on the other hand, our 
developed notions of evil and of good, our religious in- 
dividualism and our purified conception of God, all 
contribute to make the problem of evil far more complex 





1 Cp. Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, pp. 432-448, 
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and overwhelming to us than it was to them. Throughout 
the literature of the Old Testament (I must ask a 
Rabbinical scholar to reply for the Talmud), and through- 
out Greek literature from Hesiod to Plutarch, while 
gradually almost every feature of a modern theodicy is, 
-at all events, indicated, if not worked out, we are always 
conscious that’ the full intensity of the problem has never 
been thoroughly grasped. 

One more remark before bringing forward the particular 
details of our subject. Putting the religious level reached 
by a given people on one side, and neglecting also the 
character of its religion, any doubts about the justice of 
the divine rule will be more or less frequent and bitter 
according to three general considerations : 

First, it is clear that the actual circumstances of the 
people, its measure of comfort and prosperity, will make 
a difference in its religious thought. If all classes are 
tolerably prosperous, old and imperfect ideas may continue 
far longer than the general level of religion in other 
respects would lead us to suppose. Secondly, there is 
the comparative reflectiveness of different races to be 
borne in mind. And, thirdly, there is a varying degree 
of melancholy, a deeper sense of human frailty and woe, in 
some peoples than in others. Putting the first aside, the 
second and third considerations will partly account for the 
fact that we get more forms and phases of doubt, and more 
varieties of solution, in Greek than in Hebrew literature, 
and both at an earlier stage of religious development. 
The Greeks were more reflective and more melancholy 
than the Hebrews. The Hebrews were braced up against 
the miseries of life by a never failing hopefulness, if not for 
the individual, for the race. As to the Greek melancholy, 
let every student read Prof. Butcher’s essay on that 
subject in his charming book, “Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius.” Here let me say how much [ have been helped by 
that book in writing this lecture. I shall be delighted if 
you will all read it, or atall events the first 233 pages of 
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it, if only to see, and to laugh as you do see, how shame- 
lessly I have used and copied it in my remarks to you 
this evening. 

The melancholy of the Greeks begins with Homer, who 
after all is in many ways so young and /ebenslustig, who 
hates death as the greatest evil, and finds the distin- 
guishing characteristic of divinity in the blissful immor- 
tality of its life’ Zeus himself bewails for a moment the 
hapless lot of “ill-fated men. For methinketh there is 
nothing more piteous than a man among all things that 
breathe and creep upon the earth.”? And yet this 
piteousness, which Zeus acknowledges, is the gods’ decree. 
It is “the lot the gods have spun for miserable men, 
that they should live in pain; yet themselves are 
sorrowless.” * 

In Hebrew literature we have, I fancy, to come down 
as late as Job for such a full recognition and understand- 
ing of the misery of man. After him Sirach speaks of 
the eternal ebb and flow of generation upon genera- 
tion, in the very words and metaphor which Glaucus 
had used to Diomede so many hundred years before.‘ 
And miserable as the life of Hades may be, Herodotus, 
living in the very spring tide of Greek genius, antici- 
pates Job’s desire for that cheerless refuge, to the bitter in 
soul more sought for than hid treasure, where, at any 
rate, the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest. “In the period of life, short as it is, no man is 
made by nature so happy that there will not come to 





1 Naegelsbach, Homerische Theologie, i. § 17—24. (3rd Ed. 1884.) 

2 Iliad XVII. 446, 447 (Lang Leaf and Myers’ translation), 

3 Iliad XXIV. 525, 526. 

4 “ Agof the green leaves on a thick tree, some fall and some grow: s0 
is the generation of flesh and blood, one cometh to an end and another is 
born” (Sirach xiv. 18). “Even as are the generations of leaves, such are 
those likewise of men: the leaves that be the wind scattereth on the 
earth, and the forest buddeth and putteth forth more again, when the 
season of spring is at hand ; so of the generations of men one springeth 
and another passeth away” (Jliad VI. 146-149). 
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H 
| him many times, and not once only, the desire to be dead 
| rather than to live; . . . . thus, since life is full of trouble, 
death has become the most acceptable refuge for man.”* In 
; Prof. Butcher’s essay you will see how this vein of 
melancholy runs though all Greek literature, and has: 
given birth to passages of lovely poetry, which will always 
appeal to us, and meet with a yearning, strange response 
within our souls so long as man is man. Hope, on the 
other hand, so far as earth is concerned, was rather con- 
demned as a false flatterer than welcomed and cherished 
as a comforter and a friend? : 
So much for general introduction, which I trust will not 
be more interesting than the particulars on which we are 
now to enter. 


Directly an ethical relation is established between God 
and man (and when Hebrew and Greek literature open 
this relation is already established), its simplest formula } 
runs as follows: God is supreme over men. He rules them ; 
and, in general, on these lines. He punishes the wicked, 
he rewards the good. The punishment and the reward 
are alike material, and their scene is earth. Thus the good 
man ought to be prosperous, the wicked man ought to be 
unhappy, and you should be able to deduce goodness from 
prosperity or wickedness from misfortune. I need scarcely 
add that the ideas of goodness and wickedness current in 
antiquity differed considerably from our own, and more 
especially that a very prominent category of the latter, 
which has now practically vanished, included all direct 
offences against Deity, any infringement or violation, 
whether intentional or involuntary, of his supposed 
privileges, property, or rights. 

Seeing, then, that this desired correspondence between 
individual circumstance and desert has never been apparent 
in any human society, two questions present themselves. 





1 Herod. vii. 46. (Mr. Macaulay’s translation.) 
2 Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, ii., 68—75. 
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First, if a doubt of divine justice, or if complaint against 
the obscurity of God’s rule, be not raised, why is it not? 
Secondly, if it is raised, how is it answered? But I shall 
not be able to keep these two questions distinct, or to 
answer them seriatim. 

I would rather return to those five pre-suppositions from 
which, as we saw, the modern Jew or Christian starts in 
his reflections upon the rule of God or the origin of evil, 
and on which he bases his theodicy. You will remember 
that the first pre-supposition was the absolute goodness, 
and, if I might use a strange expression, the absolute un- 
selfishness of God. God can only desire the ultimate good 
of his creation, and nothing for himself. 

Neither Greek nor Hebrew, as I have said, began his 
religious history with this conception, though both acquired 
it as the result of a long development, For, as any one 
who has read a few essays or handbooks on comparative 
religion well knows, there was a deep-rooted conviction in 
the most diverse races, still surviving in more than one 
modern superstition, that while men and gods are akin, 
or while man is the creation of God, the gods are jealous of 
their human kin or handiwork, and anxious to maintain 
the chasm which in dignity, greatness, capacity, or skill 
separates the mortal from the divine. 

The conception of divine envy or jealousy plays a 
great part in Greek literature. In Hebrew literature the 
more completely moralised character of the national God 
left less room for it, and it assumes for the most part a 
form in which it has become half-reconciled with the pre- 
vailing justice of God. And where the Greeks feared the 
Deity’s envy, the Hebrew feared his wrath. Nevertheless 
old ideas of divine jealousy in its simplest and purest form 
are easily discernible in the story of the Fall. Just as to 
the Greeks the distinguishing mark between God and man 
is the divine immortality, so in Genesis the jealous fear is 
expressed by God lest after the acquired knowledge of 
good and evil, man should eat of the tree of life, and 
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thereby, by becoming immortal, become divine.’ Therefore 
is he expelled from Paradise. And precisely similar is 
God’s fear at the building of the Tower of Babel. Unity of 
language had made the young race of man too powerful ; 
the building of the tower is an earnest of further under- 
takings yet tocome. “Nothing will be unattainable by 
them, which they have imagined to do.” The gulf between 
God and man will be bridged over.? In these ancient 
legends the conception of envious fear is wholly un- 
moralised, but elsewhere we only find the divine wrath 
and not the divine envy regarded as a quality which is not 
limited and exercised by a purely ethical law.’ 

I turn back for the present to the Greeks, among whom 
from Homer onwards this notion of the divine envy as 
accounting for the limitations and vicissitudes of human 
life continually recurs. In the great tragedians it 
becomes moralised, as in the Hebrew prophets, while the 
philosophers attack it altogether. The instances in Homer 
are various ; the gods are envious alike of too much skill, 
reputation, or happiness. Nowhere is the conception used 
to more exquisite effect than when Penelope, recognising 
her lord after she has made trial of him, declares, as she 
casts her hands about his neck and kisses him and welcomes 
him home: “It is the gods that gave us trouble, the gods 
who were jealous that we should abide together, and have 
joy of our youth, and come to the threshold of old age.”* 





1 Genesis iii. 22. 2 Genesis xi. 6. 

3 It might have been added that the ideas of the early legends in 
Genesis are not specifically Hebraic. The legends are borrowed from 
an outside source, and are only made partially consonant with the nar- 
rator’s personal opinions. Cp. Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgeschichte, p. 122. 

4 Odyssey XXIII. 210-212. For divine envy in Homer, cp. Naegels- 
bach, Homerische Theologie, i., § 14; Lehrs, Populaire Aufsitze aus dem 
Alterthum, pp. 35-40. In a very interesting essay Hoekstra has 
attempted to prove that the idea of divine envy, per se, visited upon the 
righteous as well as upon the haughty and the boastful, did not arise 
much before the age of Pindar and Aeschylus, and that the supposed 
instances in Homer can be otherwise explained. He does not touch, how- 
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No Greek writer is moregpéilli@sed of the truth and im- 
portance of this strange doctrine of divine envy, strange as 
it seems to us, than the great historian Herodotus. The 
fall of Croesus, the miserable end of Polycrates, the death 
of Cyrus and the defeat of Xerxes, all illustrate the dictum 
put into Solon’s mouth that “the Deity is altogether 
envious, and apt to disturb our lot.” It is for this reason 
that in “the affairs of men there is a revolving wheel,” the 
wheel of fortune, which now exalts and now debases.? 
Better, therefore, it is that “in some of our affairs we 
should be prosperous and in others should fail, and thus go 
through life alternately faring well and ill, rather than 
that we should be prosperous in all things. For (so runs 
the letter of Amasis to his friend, the Tyrant of Samos) 
never yet did I hear of any one who was prosperous in all 
things, and did not come to an utterly evil end at the last.”* 
It is, as we gather from the examples of Herodotus, 
especially those in high place and station, who are most 
exposed to the envy of the gods. And here is the point 
where a parallelism between Greek and Hebrew notions 
can be observed, and from which the general conception 
showed itself susceptible of a gradual moralisation. 
Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Chilo, says that when 
ZEsop was once asked what Zeus was doing, he replied, “He 
is humbling the exalted, and exalting the humble.”* And 
so in Job it is regarded as a mark and prerogative of the 
Deity “to abase the proud and bring them low,” or, as the 
Psalmist puts it, “God is the judge; he puts down one and 





ever, on Od. XXIII. 210, and IV. 181. He denies the presence of the idea 
both in Theognis and Pindar, and holds that the first great writer to adop: 
it was Herodotus. (De wangunst der goden op het geluk ook der recht 
vaardigen, naar het grieksche volksgeloof tot op het midden van de vijfd 
eeuw.  Verslagen en mededeelingen der honinklijke akademie van weten- 
schappen, in Amsterdam. 1883, pp. 17-105.) 


' Herodotus, i. 32. 

7 Tb., i. 207. 

3 Ib., iii. 40. 

‘ Diog. Laertius, i, 3, 2 (ra piv on\d ramwaiy, ra dt rarevd por). 
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sets up another.”! When even Xenophon does not hesitate 
to say (it is true that he is not speaking in propria persona), 
“ Providence (6 6eds), as it seems, ofttimes delights to make 
the little ones great, and the great ones small,”? it is not 
surprising that Herodotus asserts the same doctrine with 
still greater clearness and force. It is put in the mouth of 
Artabanus, the uncle of Xerxes, when he is urging the king 
to abandon the expedition to Greece, “ Thou seest how God 
strikes with thunderbolts the creatures which stand above 
the rest, and suffers them not to make a proud show ; while 
those which are small do not provoke him to jealousy ; 
thou seest also how he hurls his darts ever at those 
buildings which are the highest, and those trees likewise ; 
for God is wont to cut short all those things which stand 
out above the rest. . . . He suffers not any other to 
have high thoughts save only himself.”* As you hear these 
words, do not certain other words, written nearly 300 years 
before Herodotus, recall themselves to your mind? “For 
the Lord of Hosts has a day upon every one that is proud 
and high, and upon all that is raised up, that it may be 
brought low, and upon all cedars of Lebanon that are high 
and raised up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan .. . 
and upon every high tower, and upon every fortified wall 

and the highness of man shall be bowed down, and 
the Joftiness of men shall be made low, and the Lord alone 
shall be exalted in that day.”* 

To the Hebrew prophet everything which was high and 
magnificent was tainted with pride, and was ever ready to 
assert itself against God, or, as Prof. Cheyne aptly says 
in a note on this very passage, “The ideas of eminence, 
pride and opposition to Jehovah, melt into each other in ‘ 
the Old Testament.” But we clearly see from these verses 
in Isaiah that the prophet, speaking as God’s advocate and 





1 Job xl. 11,12; Ps. xxv. 8. 

2 Hellenica, vi. 14-23 (Mr. Dakyns’ translation). 

3 Herod., vii. 10e. 

4 Isaiah ii. 12-17, Cp. Hoekstra loc. cit., pp. 29-53, 
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in his name, has at bottom the same idea as the Greek 
historian. God cannot tolerate human greatness, which has 
been, as it were, independently won. Only the idea is so 
far moralised that with human greatness pride is supposed 
to be almost inevitably combined, and with pride an enmity 
towards God. Thus the jealousy of God becomes 
gradually transformed into hatred of an acknowledged 
ethical offence. Hence we can perhaps better account 
for the adages against pride in the Proverbs, and the 
peculiar way in which boastfulness among men is com- 
monly associated in the Old Testament with boastfulness 
towards God. 

The envy of the gods continues to be referred to down 
to the latest period of Greek literature; Pausanias, for 
example, and even Plutarch, give expression to it in various 
forms, and, as Lehrs has pointed out, it recurs in Roman 
literature too. But its partial moralisation began at an 
early date, and is already known to Herodotus himself. 
Just as in the Hebrew prophets the old notion of divine 
jealousy against mortal pre-eminence fades away into an 
enmity against pride and the more or less conscious oppo- 
sition to Yahveh, so in Greece the quality which provokes 
the wrath and punishment of the gods is not mere greatness 
in itself, but that overweening insolence which either 
accompanies exceptional power, capacity, or success, or 
which is inevitably produced by them. This insolence 
the Greeks called d@pis ; over against it they set that 
characteristically Greek virtue of cwdppocvrn, self-restraint, 
moderation, temperance, sanity, balance of mind, a due re- 
cognition of the limit of human power, and of the difference 
between the human and the divine. All this is involved 
in owdpoovvn, while every violation of the virtue is a 
phase of #Spis, which can show itself not merely in 
haughty or violent deeds, but also in vain thoughts, in 
proud confidence, in swelling boasts. 

This #8pes was specially hated by the gods. Hence 
the destroying envy of the Deity was transformed 
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into the just punishment of pride. 0ovos becomes 
véyeots. Thus, even in Herodotus, the fall of Croesus 
is not merely ascribed to the envy of God, but also 
to the divine véyeous: the great retribution befell him, 
“ probably because he judged himself to be the happiest of 
men.”? States, -like individuals, may be seized with an 
access of insolence, leading them to undertakings not 
merely beyond their strength, but in their very nature 
improper and overweening. As one of these the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily might be regarded, and this is the 
meaning of those pathetic words of Nicias, in the match- 
less seventh book of Thucydides, where he addresses the 
Athenian soldiers before the retreat from Syracuse, and 
attempts to comfort them in their despair. Who knows, 
he says, that “our calamities may not be lightened? For 
our enemies have had their full share of success, and if our 
expedition provoked the jealousy of any god, by this time 
we have been punished enough. Others ere now have 
attacked their neighbours; they have done as men will do, 
and suffered what men can bear. We may, therefore, begin 
to hope that the gods will be more merciful to us, for we 
now invite their pity rather than their jealousy.”? 

It is interesting to note that license or boastfulness, 
whether in pleasure or in victory, in public or in private 
life, in thought or in deed, was held to be the specific 
characteristic of the barbarian, whereas temperance, 
the state of mind which in all things observed the 
command pndéev ayav, was the characteristic virtue of the 
freeborn Hellene. And so among the Hebrews, humility 
and lowliness came gradually to be regarded as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Jew; pride and insolence the 
mark of the heathen, the enemy alike of Israel and Israel’s 
God. It is curious how similar a form the national par- 
ticularism in each instance assumed. 

The Greek tragedians gave a still deeper blow to the 
theory that any misfortune of man could be laid to the 





1 Herod. i, 34. ? Thucydides vii. 77. Prof. Jowett’s translation. 
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charge of the envy or enmity of the gods. Students 
should read two essays on Sophocles which deal with this 
question, one by Dr. Evelyn Abbott in “Hellenica,” and 
one by Prof. Butcher in “Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius.” Although the old ideas are sometimes put 
dramatically into the mouths of their characters, neither 
Aischylus nor Sophocles will admit that any suffering of 
man is ever in discord with the justice and providence of 
God. “He that, unconstrained and of his own free will, 
keeps justice, shall not be unblest, nor shall he ever perish 
utterly.” Of course the facts of life become still more diffi- 
cult to explain on this theory ; but, nevertheless, Aischylus 
is confident that calamity betokens sin, and that sin must 
issue in calamity. Like the Psalmists, he is assured that 
the sinner will suffer in the end.? The righteous, on the 
contrary, need fear no evil. He directly contradicts the 
current doctrine of divine envy, but indicates that his own 
view is exceptional. “Mankind,” sings the chorus in the 
Agamemnon, “have an ancient saying—it was framed and 
uttered of old—that a mortal’s happiness, when grown up 
to the height, brings forth and dies not childless; that 
out of good fortune springs insatiable misery to plague 
the race. But I have my own thought apart, that im- 
pious deeds beget a multitudinous brood, like their pro- 
genitors; but the house that ever holds to right hath ever 
fair issue of good fortune.”* 

These lines and those which immediately follow connect 
themselves with another method, by which an imper- 
fectly moralised conception of Deity was enabled to 
account for curious and startling disasters, whether be- 
falling the individual or the State. 

The wrath of God, it was supposed, might be directed 
against a@ man or a community from no ostensible or 





1 Humenides, 658, 554. Prof. Campbell’s translation. (The Oresteia of 
Eschylus, translated into English prose. 1893.) 

2 Cp. Choéphora, 313 : dpacayr: wadeiv rpryipwy pidog rade gwvei. 

3 Agamemnon, 749-759. 
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obvious reason ; yet in order, as it were, partly to justify 
the calamity or overthrow which he seeks to effect, God 
incites to a sin, which he then punishes as if it had been 
voluntarily performed. This is the doctrine of divine 
infatuation, which plays a considerable part in Greek 
literature. It was not wholly unknown to the Hebrews. 
One famous instance is the Davidic census, which sinful act 
—for in those days a census was regarded as a sin—had 
been suggested to David by the very Deity who punished 
the people so sorely for the transgression which he himself 
had instigated and devised. You all remember how the 
Chronicler, writing in a more developed’ age, avoids the 
difficulty.’ 

Passing over instances of infatuation or arn in Homer, 
it is advisable to quote again a much-quoted passage from 
Theognis, which seems to set forth the doctrine in its barest 
and baldest form :—“ Be not over-hasty in anything; all 
the works of mankind have their due season, which is 
best. Yet ofttimes a man hasteneth to do a mighty deed 
in quest of gain, a man whom God of his purpose doth 
turn aside to great error, and maketh him think that. what 
is evil is good—ah, how lightly !—and that what is for his 
service is evil.’” 

It is to this passage in Theognis that the chorus in the 
Antigone of Sophocles perhaps allude when they say, 
“ For with wisdom hath some one given forth the famous 





' Another curious instance of infatuation is that of Rehoboam, who: 
by divine influence, rejects the old men’s counsel in order that the sin of 
his father may be visited upon himself (1 Kings xii. 15). 

2 401-406. (Bergk. Poctae Lyricit Graeci, 4th Ed. IL, p. 153.) It 
must be admitted that Hoekstra, whose essay I read after the above 
passage was already printed, argues with much cogency that Theognis is 
only referring here to an improper and overstrained quest of riches and 
position, The infatuation is, in that case, a punishment, and has its 
adequate cause (pp. 56-68), Butcher accepts the ordinary view. ‘The 
popular form of the doctrine of divine infatuation is expressed, for 
instance, by Theognis, that a man of good intentions is often misled by 
some supernatural power into grievous transgressions, so that evil 
appeurs to him good, and good evil.” Some Aspeots, p. 115. 
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saying that evil seems good, soon or late, to him whose 
mind the god draws to mischief ; and but for the briefest 
space doth he fare free of woe.”! Among the words which 
Plato in his ideal Republic would not allow the young men 
to hear is a line of Mschylus, which contains the same 
conception:—“God plants guilt among men when he desires 
utterly to destroy a house.”? Herodotus, without appa- 
rently a shadow of difficulty or doubt, relates an ex- 
planatory story as to the miserable end of the victor of 
Marathon, according to which, it being the will of God or 
of destiny that Miltiades should die in ignominy, he is 
induced by the priestess of Demeter and Persephone at 
Paros, acting under divine inspiration, to commit a sacri- 
lege, which leads to his discomfiture and ruin.’ A scholiast 
on the chorus in the Antigone quotes two lines from an 
unknown Greek poet, which, according to Prof. Jebb, 
were probably the original of the now familiar Latin, 
“Quem Deus vult perdere, dementat prius.” 

Even in this bald form the belief in a divine infatuation 
which issues in condign punishment found its advocates 
among Greek writers till a very late age. It is alluded to 
by Pausanias, and so rational a thinker as Polybius is in- 
clined, in certain puzzling instances of strange individua 
and national folly, which resulted in failure or ruin, to 
ascribe their cause to infatuation and the wrath of heaven.‘ 

! Antigone, 622-625, Prof. Jebb’s translation. 

2 Asch. Frag., 160. Rep. 380 A. 3 Herod. vi., 134, 135. 

4 Naegelsbach quotes from Pausanias a passage (x. 2), in which a case 
of sacrilege on the part of the Phocians is ascribed either to their mind! 
being injured by the god or to a natural disposition to set fame above 
piety. In an author who makes such frequent allusion to the divine 
envy, this alternative is not surprising ; but the two instances in Polybius 
xxviii. 9, and xxxvii. 9, are both very interesting. In the one, as no 
natural cause for the folly of the Macedonians can be discovered, he is 
inclined to put it down (cirae ric dv) to datwovoB\dBea and divine 
wrath ; in the other, where the folly is that of an individual, he thinks 
the test of infatuation may be said to be “ when men aim at bold enter- 
prises and risk their life, and yet neglect the most important point in 
their plans, though they see it all the time and have the power to execute 
it.” Mr, Schuckburgh’s translation. 
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More commonly, however, an attempt was made—both 
among the Hebrews and the Greeks—only to use the 
doctrine of infatuation where it could be made, at least 
partially or apparently, consistent with divine justice. 

Just as the idea was common that God helps those who 
help themselves (as in a fragment of Aischylus, iret 5é 
T@ KdpvovTt cvotevdev Geds), so the opposite notion was 
also prevalent that God stimulated the wickedness of the 
wicked—urged him forward in his career of sin, in order 
€ that his fall might be more rapid and more sure.'! The 
passage on this point which the text-books quote most 
frequently, because it puts the doctrine most clearly, is one 
from the speech of Lycurgus against Leocrates. Leocrates, 
in the panic after the battle of Chaironeia, had fled from 
Athens to Rhodes, and “in the face of the stern edict 
denouncing all deserters from the city during the crisis,” 
he did not venture to return till six years afterwards, when 
he doubtless hoped that the affair was forgotten. Lycurgus, 
however, prosecuted him for treason, and argued that the 
return of Leocrates to Athens was due to the influence of 
some god, in order that the accused, who had fled before a 
glorious danger, might meet with an inglorious doom at 
the hands of the very men whom he had deserted. “The 
gods,” he says, “do nothing more readily than pervert the 
minds of wicked men.”? You will find other passages to a 
similar effect from the Orators quoted in Schmidt. 

Among the Hebrews, Isaiah implies the existence of 
a similar doctrine. The very mission of the prophet 
is ironically conceived as an injunction to make the 
heart of the people fat and its ears heavy, lest it 
should hear with its ears and its heart should understand, 
and it should be converted and healed.2 And so, at a 





! Butcher, Some Aspects, p. 116. 

2 Cont. Leocratem, 91,92. Mahaffy, Hist. of Greek Lit., vol. II., pt. IL, 
p. 158, 

> vi. 9,10; cf. xxix. 10, and perhaps xxviii. 13; cf, further the infatua- 
tion of Amaziah to punish him for his idolatry, 2 Ch. xxv. 20, and also 
1, Sam, ii, 25. 
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much later date, the prayer goes up, “ Why dost thou make 
us to stray, O Yahveh, from thy ways, and harden our 
hearts, so that we do not fear thee?” Here the sense of 
sin and the sense of calamity are merged into each other, 
they are two aspects of the same unity ; and as the calamity 
is too marked and strange to be otherwise explained than 
as the direct will of God, so too the sin, the necessary 
condition of calamity, can only be assigned to the selfsame 
cause. But God is only brought in as the author of that sin 
which, as it were, succeeds to sin. Man starts offending ; 
God maintains or develops. Prof. Butcher has also noted 
the parallelism between Hebrew and Greek thought. “As 
we read in the Old Testament,” he says, “that ‘the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart,’ so in schylus, ‘when a man 
is hasting to his ruin the god helps him on.’ ”? 

The section in the Persae from which this line is quoted 
seems to imply, not only that Xerxes was divinely helped 
to his ruin because of his insolence and overweening con- 
viction of power but that his overthrow was providen- 
tially determined in the interests of Greece.* It is obvious 
that the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart was brought about 
for similar reasons. In the case of Sihon, king of Heshbon, 
the particularist motive predominates to the exclusion of 
any other, as also in the explanation afforded with respect 
to the kings and cities which were subdued by Joshua.* 
In the narrative of Herodotus, heaven-sent dreams lure 
Xerxes to the expedition against Greece after the warnings 
of Artabanus had made him for a time abandon the project, 
just as the subsequent victory of the Greeks is more than 
once ascribed to the overruling providence of God.° 





' Isaiah lxiii. 17 ; cf. xiv. 4. 

* Butcher, Some Aspects, p.116. Persae, 742. 

3 Compare the whole scene with the Ghost of Darius. 

* Deut. ii. 30 ; Joshua xi. 20. 

5 Cf. viii. 18, 109; ix. 78. Before leaving this branch of our subject it is 
interesting to note that from certain passages in the Orators and Euripides, 
quoted by Schmidt (I. pp. 235, 236) it would appear that the old complaint 
of Zeus in the Odyssey (I. 32-34) would have occasionally been justifi- 
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I pointed out incidentally that the fear of divine 
anger was more frequent among the Hebrews than the 
fear of his jealousy. But this anger was also recognised 
by the Greeks. It was mainly roused, according to the 
views of either nation, by some, perhaps involuntary, 
offence against the prerogatives and privileges of Deity. 
Religious rather than moral iniquity incites the vengeance 
of the gods. As was only natural, it was the sudden 
occurrence of strange or violent calamity, whether in the 
life of individuals or of states, which seemed to press most 
obviously for a supernatural explanation. To account for 
these, the wrath of God was alone adequate, while that 
wrath itself was accounted for in most cases (though by no 
means in all) on the hypothesis of some human sin, whether 
positive or negative, conscious or involuntary. LEarth- 
quakes, plagues, inundations and droughts betokened 
divine indignation, and in Greece the art of divination and 
the oracle of Delphi were invoked to discover the reason of 
that anger and the method of allaying it. You will re- 
member parallel religious phenomena in the books of 
Samuel. The popular view is explained and modified 
by the historian Polybius, in the following interesting 
passage :— 

“Those things,” he says, “of which it is possible to find 





able at Athens. Men attempted to excuse their own sins by attributing 
them to the influence or unmotived hatred of a god. In a rather striking 
passage in his speech against Timarchus (190) schines rebukes this 
tendency. Not the gods, but human license and greed, are the authors of 
crime. The wild lusts of the body and unsatiable desire (ai rpomertic row 
owparog noovai Kai To pndéy ixavdy nyeioPar)—these are for each one his 
goddess of vengeance (raira ioriv ixaory Ilovy). When Helen in the 
Troades attempts to excuse her treachery by casting the blame on Aphro- 
dite (945-950), Hekuba retorts that it was Helen’s own desire which was the 
tempting Aphrodite, and that many a self-willed folly of man is extenuated 
in the name of the goddess : 

jv ovpds vidg Kaddog txmperioraroc, 

6 ob¢ © idwv my vovg troinOn Kimpic. 
rd papa yap wévr’ tariv ’Agpodirn Bporoic, 
sai rovvopy’ dp0di¢ appootyng dpxe Osa. (987-990.) 
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the origin and cause of their occurrence, I do not think we 
should refer to the gods.” But “those things of which it 
is impossible or difficult for a mere man to ascertain the 
causes, such as a continuous fall of rains and unseasonable 
wet; or, on the contrary, droughts and frosts, we may 
reasonably impute to God and Fortune, in default of any 
other explanation ; and from them come destruction of 
fruits, as well as long-continued epidemics and other 
similar things, of which it is not easy to find the cause. 
On such matters, then, we, in default of a better, follow 
the prevailing opinions of the multitude, attempting, by 
supplications and sacrifices, to appease the wrath of 
heaven (é£iAacKopevor To Oeiov), and sending to ask the gods 
by what words or actions on our part a change for the 
better may be brought about, and a respite be obtained for 
the evils which are afflicting us.” 

There is also a curious passage in Diodorus Siculus on 
this subject, It appears that in the year 372 B.c. violent 
earthquakes and inundations befell the Peloponnesus, and 
two towns in Achaia, Helice and Bura, were entirely de- 
stroyed, and many of their inhabitants were killed. Upon 
which Diodorus goes on to say that a considerable dispute 
arose as to the cause of these visitations; the natural 
philosophers (oi ¢vovxoi), as is their wont, referred their 
origin not to the divine will (eis to Oeiov), but to physical 
and necessary circumstances, while those who were more 
religious-minded (oi etaeBas Suaxelwevos mpds 7d Oeiov), 
among whom is the historian himself, accounted for 
the disasters by assigning them to the wrath of the 
gods. And Diodorus then proceeds to explain how 
the people of Helice had committed a signal impiety 
against Poseidon.? Aristotle, as might be imagined, takes 
the philosophic side in such disputes. The laws of nature, 
to put his view in modern language, are divine, but their 
particular applications are not separately ordered and 





1 xxxvii. 9. 2 Diodorus, xv. 48, 4—49. 
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arranged by divine decree: thus, he says, “ it does not rain 
in order that the corn may grow, but of necessity,..... 
and if anybody’s corn is thereby injured it did not rain in 
order that this injury should take place, but the ruin of the 
corn was an accident.”! 

The same difference of opinion is noticeable in the 
case of disease. Where a given malady was rare or 
horrible, the tendency existed to refer its origin to 
the anger of heaven. Leprosy among the Hebrews, and 
epilepsy among the Hebrews and Greeks, were regarded 
as divine plagues, the latter being even called ‘in 
Greek 1 iepn vooos, the sacred disease. Hippocrates 
challenges the accuracy of this appellation, and elabo- 
rately proves that epilepsy, like al] other diseases, has 
its natural causes, and is therefore no more and no less 
divine than any other malady. In a sense all diseases are 
divine, for they depend on the same outward elements of 
nature, and these elements may be regarded as divine ; but 
in another sense all are human, as all alike have their fixed 
causes, and are susceptible of cure? To what lengths the 
fear of divine hostility might extend Plutarch’s delightful 
essay on Superstition bears evidence. In every misfortune 
the superstitious man lays the blame, “not on man, or 
chance, or himself, but on God.” Every trouble is a divine 
plague. “He does not venture to help himself under what 
has happened, nor to remedy it, nor to resist it, lest he 
should appear to fight against God, and to resist when he 
is chastised ; but if sick, the physician is pushed away ; if 
in sorrow, the philosopher who comes to advise and comfort 
has the door slammed in his face. ‘Let me alone,’ he says, 
‘to suffer my punishment—impious, accursed as I am, 
hateful to the gods.” 

1 Physics, II. 8, 1984; cp. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, II. 2, p. 
333, n. 1. 

? Hippocrates, wepi iepijc véoov, ed. Kiihn, I., p. 614, and 587-594. Cp. 
mepi dipwy iddrwy rorwy, I., p. 561. Butcher, Some Aspects, p. 11. 

% De Superstitione, VII, Plutarch's Morals, translated by C. W. King 
(1882), p. 266. 
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Meanwhile, however, the greatest spirits of Greece as well 
as of Juda advanced to the conception of the essential 
goodness of God. They saw that the relation of the 
Creator to the created world must be one of pure bene- 
ficence; he acts upon it for the world’s sake, not for his 
own; or, if you like to put it so, his glory is identical with 
the greatest possible well-being of all that he has made. 
God has no pleasure in evil, as such. Vengeance is alien 
to the conception of Deity. Man can injure man; he 
cannot injure God. “If thou sinnest, what doest thou 
against him? And if thy transgressions be multiplied, 
what doest thou unto him?”! No divine punishment can 
have any other object than the well-being of the creature 
who receives the punishment, or the well-being of his 
kind ; it is no satisfaction to the Deity who inflicts it. 

Plato and Aristotle directly combat the popular notions 
of divine jealousy and anger. To Plato the goodness of 
God is the cause of creation. For “God is good, and the 
good can never have any jealousy of anything. And being 
free from jealousy, he desired that all things should be as 
like himself as they could be. This is in the truest sense 
the origin of creation and of the world, as we shall do well 
in believing on the testimony of wise men. God desired 
that all things should be good and nothing bad, so far as 
this was attainable.”? Have subsequent ages found any- 
thing much better than the simple forms of theology (oi 
Tumot wept Oeoroyias) which Plato lays down in the 
Republic as the fixed rules to which the religious tales of 
the poets in the ideal State are to conform? (fod is good 
and God is true. Yet the deduction which Plato draws 
from the first rule, namely, that “God is not the author of 
all things, as the many assert, but the cause of a few things 
only, and not of most things which occur to men,” will be 
the source of fresh perplexities. “Few are the goods of 





' Job xxxv. 6. Of. xxxv. 7,8; xxxii. 2,3; vii. 20, 21. 
? Timeus, 29 E.; cp. Phaedrus, 247 A. Arist. Metaphysics, I., chap. ii. 
(9826-9832). 
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human life, and many are the evils, and the good is to be 
attributed to God alone ; of the evils the causes are to be 
sought elsewhere, and not in him.” And of human misery 
it may only be said “ that the wicked are miserable because 
they require to be punished, and are benefited by receiving 
punishment from God; but that God, being good, is the 
author of evil to any one is to be strenuously denied.” ? 
Whence, then, are the evils which are not punishments 
that benefit or purify? Well, even if we can get no 
answer, it is an infinite gain to be delivered from all un- 
worthy fear of God. 

A similar service was wrought for the Jews hace the 
prophet Ezekiel. The exiles were sunk in apathy; moral 
effort seemed useless to them. The wrath of God was 
implacable; his punishments were vindictive, not edu- 
cational. Against these gloomy conceptions Ezekiel pro- 
tested, laying down the noble doctrine that God’s pleasure 
was not in the death of the wicked, but in his repentance 
and amendment. It is remarkable that Ezekiel, who, as 
regards the heathen nations, was so painfully particularist, 
and makes God almost rejoice in the prospect of their 
imminent doom—a doom the object of which is to secure 
the divine glory, and not the ultimate amelioration of the 
condemned peoples—as regards Israel is emphatically the 
teacher of hope. The utmost well-being, both physical and 
moral, of Israel is in itself the sanctification of the divine 
name. For one people, at any rate, the word goes forth: 
“T have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that 
the wicked turn from his way and live. Turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil ways, for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel?” The doctrine stood in urgent need of univer- 
salisation, but, so far as it went, represented a great truth 
for all time. 


In maintaining the doctrine of God’s desire for the 





1 Rep., 379 C., 380 B. 
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welfare of every Israelite, Ezekiel came in violent conflict 
with another old conception by which the rule of God and 
the facts of life had been jointly harmonised and explained. 
It may be remembered that the second pre-supposition of 
any modern Jew or Christian who discusses the relation of 
God to man was the adequate recognition of religious 
individualism. 

Our common experience makes it plain that one man 
suffers, if not for, at all events with, or through, the guilt of 
another. That a wife suffers through the villainy of her 
husband, a child through the guilt of his father, a nation 
through the crime of its rulers, are obvious facts of daily 
life. Now, if every suffering is punishment, the inference 
seems inevitable that the retribution of one man’s sin is 
made to fall upon another. That such an inference 
immediately conflicts with our conceptions of God is one 
of the reasons why we no longer identify calamity with 
punishment. But in antiquity, as everybody knows, the 
solidarity of the family and the state was much more 
intimate than with us, and the separate being and rights 
of the individual much less clearly conceived and regarded. 
Hence it seemed no real injustice if the sins of fathers 
were visited upon their children, the vices of a monarch 
upon his people. Contrariwise, the virtues of a king are 
reflected in the prosperity of his people, of a father in the 
welfare of his sons.’ 

This solidarity of family and race was well-known to 
and accepted by both Greek and Hebrew, «as their respective 
literatures abundantly testify. Even accidental and tem- 
porary association with sinners, so the Greeks believed, may 
prove fatal to the righteous. To be on board ship in com- 
pany with wicked men may prove fatal to their innocent 
fellow-voyager. For as shipwreck and drowning were 





1 For the extended effect of the vice and virtue of a king, wp. Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, 222-247, and other references in Schmidt, I., pp. 67, 68. 
The varying fortune of the Jewish and Israelitish kingdoms according 
to the virtue or vice of their monarchs partly illustrates the same idea, 
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supposed to be favourite methods of divine punishment, the 
accidental presence of a few righteous souls cannot counter- 
balance a majority of sinners. The gods must use their 
opportunity. It needed the piety of an Abraham to obtain 
the pardon of Sodom, even if but ten righteous men were 
found within its walls. schylus has given expression to 
this thought in some striking lines in the Seven against 
Thebes. “ Fie upon the fortune that in the unions of man- 
kind joins together the righteous man and the impious! 
Whatsoever we do, there is nought more evil than evil 
companionship ; the fruit of it is not for the gathering ;- the 
field of sin bears the fruit of death. Sometimes, embarked 
with hot-brained voyagers, men of a rascal sort, a pious man 
does perish likewise with the abominable crew. Sometimes 
in a city a righteous one, joined with others cruel to man 
and forgetful of God, being found contrary to nature in 
the same net, dies by the undistinguishing blow of the 
divine spear.” 

The wide-ranging influence which the goodness or bad- 
ness of rulers and statesmen may have upon their fellow- 
men is too obvious and necessary a fact to provoke religious 
discontent and doubt. It is only when the strictly personal 
sin of the ruler is supposed to be directly visited upon his 
people that a more developed sense of justice begins to rebel. 
Thus the author of the last chapter of the books of 
Samuel puts into David’s mouth a powerful protest against 
the punishment of his sin in the matter of the census 
falling not on himself or his family, but upon the wholly 
innocent people. Seventy thousand perish, and David 
justly complains: “I have sinned, and have done wickedly ; 
but these sheep, what have they done? Let thine hand, I 
pray thee, be against me and against my father’s house.” 
The solidarity of the family is accepted; the solidarity of 
the race has been pushed too far for endurance. 

In this case, however, the punishment quickly followed 





1 Seven against Thebs, 584-595. Dr. Verrall’s translation. Schmidt I, 
pp. 66-68. 
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the commission of the sin; more important and difficult 
were those more numerous instances where, as it seemed, 
the punishment was wholly deferred till another generation, 
and made to fall upon the descendants of the sinner. Two 
classes may be distinguished. First, the visitation of the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and unto the fourth generation ; secondly, the punishment 
of whole communities for offences committed by their 
ancestors. 

A postponed punishment of communities and States ap- 
peared even in later times and to comparatively advanced 
thinkers more easily justifiable than the same law of retri- 
bution in the case of individuals. It was acceptable to 
Pausanias, who himself adduces examples of the punish- 
ment of collective or civic guilt being delayed for 
numerous generations." Among the Hebrews, the two 
phases of delayed retribution are merged into each other. 
Thus the captivity of the whole people is alleged to be the 
punishment for the sins of Manasseh, and the doctrine 
against which Ezekiel protested, as expressed in the pro- 
verb of the sour grapes, not only implied that the son was 
suffering for the sins of his father, but that the generation 
of the Exile was being visited for the sins of its ancestors. 
To a certain extent, the theory of transmitted responsi- 
bility was always retained. Israel, of the past and the 
present, being conceived as forming a single whole, any 
given calamity could easily be construed as the punish- 
ment of a past iniquity : the race had a life of its own, and 
was regarded as a living organism. As a man of sixty may 
be rightly punished for the sin which he wrought at thirty, 
so may Israel be justly punished in the nineteenth century 
for its iniquities of the seventeenth. This explanation of 
the corporate and perpetual responsibility of Israel, which 
is, I fancy, the true explanation of a very persistent idea, 
is closely similar to one of Plutarch’s arguments for the 





1 B.g., i, 36,3; iv. 17,3; vii. 15, 3, 
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wise propriety of God holding over the punishment of a 
given community in one generaticn, and inflicting it upon 
another. Isocrates, before him, had already said that 
“Cities ought, far more than private persons, to practise 
deeds of virtue, and shun evil deeds, For a godless and 
wicked man may perchance die before he pays the penalty 
for his sins; but cities, inasmuch as they do not die, await 
both the punishments that come from men, and those that 
come from the gods” (De Pace, 120). Plutarch elaborates 
the same idea. “A city,” he urges, “is one continuous 
entity, a sort of creature that never changes from age to 
age, or becomes different by time, but is ever sympathetic 
with, and conformable to itself, and is answerable for 
whatever it does or has done for the public weal, as long 
as the community by its union and federal bonds preserves 
its unity. For he that would make several, or rather any 
quantity of cities out of one by process of time would be 
like a person who made one human being several, by 
regarding him now as an old man, now as a young man, 
now as a stripling.” ? 

More interesting than this question of the perpetual 
responsibility of States is that of the transmission of guilt 
from father to son through a particular family or race. 
This, too, was, as we know, a commonly accepted dogma 
in antiquity. We need not here recount the instances of 
it in the Hebrew Scriptures. It may be noted, however, 
that before a growing individualism begins its protest, the 
postponement of punishment from father to son is posi- 
tively regarded as due, not to the injustice, but to the 
mercy of God. So in the instance of the child of Bath- 
sheba, and still more in the case of Ahab, for the sake 
of whose tardy repentance God deliberately announces to 
Elijah that the punishment of his sin shall be put off till 
the days of his son. It is interesting also to observe that 
whereas the editor of the book of Kings can still fitly 





2 De sera numinis vindicta, chapter xv. Mr. A. R. Shilleto’s transla- 
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explain the calamitous end of Josiah, the most virtuous 
king of any who ever sat upon the throne of Judah, be- 
cause of the still unatoned-for sins and provocations of 
Manasseh, the Chronicler drops this explanation, and sub- 
stitutes for it an obvious invention of his own, in order 
to account for Josiah’s ignominious death by his pre- 
sumption and disobedience.! In Greece we find Solon 
accepting the doctrine as part of the divine slowness of 
retribution, which more than one subsequent writer 
variously defended as characteristic of God’s method of 
punishment in contra-distinction to man’s. “Such is the 
vengeance of Zeus, and he showeth not anger like a mortal 
man at each act. But always he marketh for ever him 
that hath a sinful heart, and in the end it is assuredly 
brought to light. Now he taketh vengeance straightway, 
and again he tarrieth; but if they who do wrong escape, 
and the gods’ doom cometh not upon them to take them, 
yet it cometh all the same hereafter; the guiltless pay for 
their deeds, their children and their seed after them.” ? 
This method of divine punishment was held to be mainly 
or specially adopted when an offence had been directly 
committed against a god, or against such men as were 
under his protection. Hence, retribution of perjury was 
commonly thought to involve the ruin of the sinner’s 
descendants. Hesiod already gives utterance to this idea 
(Works and Days, pp. 282-285), and a picturesque story of 
Herodotus embodies the same conception, which was 
further supported by the sacred oracle of Delphi. * 

In Greece, indeed, as doubtless originally in Israel, the 
punishment which affected a man’s descendants, still more 
which cut short his race, was supposed to be directly felt 
by the ancestor in Hades. Hence, so long as ancestor- 
worship and the cult of the dead existed, its injustice 





1 2 Kings xxiii: 26 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 21, 22. 

? Solon, xiii. 25-32. Cp. Theognis, 203-208 (reading 5¢ dé with Hartung 
in 205). 
3 Herodotus, vi. 86, cp. i. 18. 
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would be less obvious.' This is perhaps one reason why 
Herodotus, as in the story of Glaucus just alluded to, 
maintains the idea so firmly. He tells another curious 
story how the Spartans incurred the wrath of the demi-god 
Talthybius, the herald of Agamemnon, because they had put 
to death the ambassador of Darius. At last two noble Spar- 
tans “voluntarily offered to pay the penalty to Xerxes” 
for the ambassadors of his father. They were accord- 
ingly sent to Persia “to be put to death.” Xerxes, how- 
ever, partly not to incur himself the blame of killing 
ambassadors, and partly not to free the Spartans from their 
guilt, refused to accept the penalty. The two Spartans 
returned home. Not many years afterwards their two sons 
chanced to be sent as ambassadors to Asia, and were be- 
trayed and carried captives to Athens, where they were put 
to death. And Herodotus argues that the mere fact that 
the wrath of Talthybius did not cease till it was fully 
satisfied, and then fell upon ambassadors, was “only in 
accordance with justice,” but that it happened to come 
upon the sons of the men who went up to the king on 
account of the wrath—by this it is evident that the 
matter came to pass by the act of the Deity caused by this 
wrath.’ 

Among the Tragedians, as among the Orators, the notion 
of transmitted guilt or of delayed punishment is frequently 
expressed, and in Euripides protests against it are freely 
made. It is Aschylus in whose dramas the problem comes 
most prominently to the fore. How he dealt with and 
modified it is shortly and lucidly explained by Prof. Butcher. 
It is the tendency to guilt, not the actual guilt itself, 
which is inherited. “A man is master of his own fate; 
he may foster the tendency or he may resist it. An act of 
will is necessary to wake the curse into life. The chain of 
crime may at any point be broken, though the poet rather 





' Cp. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, p. 31 seq. 
* Herod., vii. 134-137. Cf. Naegelsbach, Die nach-homerische Theologie 
des griechischen Volkeglaubens bis auf Alexander, I, 22. 
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exhibits, for the most part, the natural continuity of guilt ; 
that as crime engenders crime in the individual heart, so in 
a house the guilt of the fathers tends to lead the children 
into new guilt, and to extend itself over a whole race.”! 

It is somewhat remarkable that the visitation of parental 
sin upon children should have been attacked at so early 
a stage in Greek literature as Theognis. Very pronounced 
is his complaint, “O Father Zeus, may it be the gods’ will 
that . .. . whoso in lightness of heart deviseth froward 
deeds in his spirit, heeding the gods not at all, should 
hereafter, himself and none other, pay the penalty of 
evil, and may the license of the father no more turn 
out evil for the children. And may the children of an 
unrighteous father, who plan what is righteous and fulfil it, 
regarding thy wrath, O son of Cronos, .... pay no more 
for the transgression of their father. May this be the will 
of the blessed gods. But now he that doeth evil escapeth, 
and another coming after beareth the evil.”? In the 
succeeding verses he complains of the misery of the just 
and the prosperity of the wicked. 

It was not till the seventh century and the age of the 
Exile that the doctrine was attacked in Judea, Ezekiel’s 
individualism need not be further dwelt upon here. It is 
more interesting for our purpose to note how Plutarch 
justifies delayed punishment in families, as he had 
justified it in the case of States. “The principle of 
justice,” as Prof. Butcher says, “is in either case 
the same.” But in his justification he practically 
abandons the old doctrine in its primal form alto- 
gether; for his main argument is that the sons of 
wicked parents have wicked tendencies. There are in 
families “certain dominant characteristics, birthmarks of 
the family, which, if vicious, need a corrective discipline as 
often as they reappear in successive generations.”* Hence 
the error of the philosopher Bion, who says, “ The Deity, 





‘Butcher, Some Aspects, p. 114, and cp., p. 109—116. 
? Theognis 731—742. 3 Some Aspects, p. 113. 
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in punishing the children of the wicked for their father’s 
sins, is more ridiculous than a doctor administering a 
potion to a son or a grandson for a father’s or a grand- 
father’s disease.” For the punishment apparently inflicted 
upon the innocent is really inflicted wpon one who already 
has “the seeds of vice in his nature,” which, by antici- 
patory punishment, may perhaps be for ever prevented 
from developing further. The punishment is, therefore, 
disciplinal, resembling the training or regimen which a 
man is made to undergo whose father has suffered from 
some physical malady. Thus Plutarch wholly changes the 
character of the punishment, and with it of the doctrine 
which he essays to uphold. What was retribution has 
become discipline. This is clearly indicated in two remark- 
able passages, in the first of which he vindicates the moral 
character of God, and in the second explains away the 
old dogma precisely as the wording of it in the Second 
Commandment has been explained away by later Jewish 
tradition. “God does not retaliate upon the wrongdoer 
as having been ill-treated by him, nor is he angry with 
the robber as having been plundered by him; nor does he 
hate the adulterer as having himself suffered from his 
licentiousness ; but it is to cure him that he often punishes 
the adulterer or avaricious man in embryo before he has 
had time to work out all his villainy, as we try to stop 
epileptic fits before they come on.” And, secondly, “The 
gods do not visit all the offences of parents on their 
children ; but if a good man is the son of a bad one, as 
the son of a sickly parent is sometimes of a good con- 
stitution, he is exempt from the punishment of his race, 
as not being a participator in its viciousness.”* 

Plutarch wrote at a time when individualism had woke 
up to claim the fulness of its rights. In ancient Israel, 
and probably in ancient Greece, the individual, and 





1 De sera numinis vindicta xx., xxi., Mr, Shilleto’s translation. Cf. the 
passages in Job referred to above, 
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especially the man of humble station, seems to have 
thought that neither his excellence nor his sin greatly 
concerned the ruling providence of God. He was, there- 
fore, neither immediately inclined to murmur at his 
misfortunes, nor over-fearful that his iniquities would be 
remembered and chastised by God. This is the meaning 
of the widow of Zarephath’s complaint to Elijah, that her 
intercourse with him, the great prophet and man of God, 
had been only productive of calamity. He had but come 
to call her sin to remembrance and to slay her son. But 
developed reflection, both Hebrew and Greek, became 
convinced that the small, as well as the great, were under 
the care and control of God, and that his providential 
omniscience extended to all. In a fine passage in the 
Laws, Plato seeks to establish the doctrine philosophically, 
pointing out that God, the wisest of beings, is surely not 
inferior to “ human workmen, who, in proportion to their 
skill, finish and perfect their works, small as well as 
great, by use of the same art.”! Plato still maintains the 
inexorable law of punishment and reward, only, as we shall 
see, his idea of reward and of punishment are very dif- 
ferent from those of Homer, Hesiod, or Herodotus. In 
striking parallelism with the famous words of Psalm 
exxxix.—I admit that the parallelism has been slightly 
heightened in the Master of Balliol’s translation—he 
declares: “If you say, ‘I am small, and will creep into the 
depths of the earth,’ or, ‘I am high, and will fly up to 
heaven,’ you are not so small or so high but that you shall 
pay the fitting penalty, either here or in the world 
below.”? é 





1 Laws, 902 E. 

2? Laws, 905 A. For the views of the Stoics, compare Cicero De Natura 
Deorum, II., 65 and 66, with Mr. Mayor’s notes and references (Vol. II. 
p. 288-291) ; and Zeller, III., 1. p.177, n. 1. Chrysippus admits a divine 
neglect of “the small” as one possibility, among others, for explaining 
the misfortunes of the good. mérepoy dpedovpivwy riviv, caOdmwep iv 
oixiarg usigooe wapamimre rid mirvpa cai trocoi mvpoi tivec, THY Buy 
ed olxovopovpivwy. (Plut. The Contradictions of the Stoics, chap. xxxvii.) 
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Thus far, then, no kind of palliative, not only for the 
very existence of evil and suffering, but for its apparently 
unjust allocation, has been obtained. It was first of all 
necessary to clear away the immature, inadequate, or im- 
moral explanations, before any better answer could be 
attempted. When all notions of envy or jealousy have 
been swept away from the divine nature, when it was 
recognised that God punishes as a father for the welfare 
of the sufferer and his kind, and in no case for the 
vindication of his own honour or the advancement of his 
own glory ; and when also it was understood that God, as 
a ruler from without, does not visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, the way was cleared for a certain 
amount of progress to be securely and permanently made. 

Putting aside the conceptions of a life beyond the grave 
for the individual and of a gradual progress of human 
society on earth, the only possible palliative, for it is no 
real explanation, of evil lies in a modification of the old 
ideas concerning outward adversity and divine retribution. 
Palliative and not explanation, because the difficulties are 
looked at from a better point of view, but are not 
solved; palliative and not explanation, because, in the 
very process of apology, the problem at one point is 
accentuated and increased. 

The old and simple conception assumed, as we saw, 
that, if there be a divine power which rules the world, 
serious calamity should, in one aspect, betoken sin, and 
in another aspect punishment. In the second place it 
assumed that “outward adversity ” is always a misfortune. 
Calamity is evil. Language in its earlier stages confuses 
the two ideas together by using one word for both. The 
Hebrew Ra, for example, may mean moral wickedness 
or physical disaster. If, on the other hand, the facts of life 
plead strongly for supposing that calamity is not always 
the consequence of sin, how will it fare with its other aspect 


of punishment ? 
Without entering into the vexed ethical question of the 
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meaning and object of punishment, we may note that no 
theistic religion has ever wholly dispensed with the necessity 
of retribution, however much the idea itself may have been 
spiritualised and refined. At the present day, however, we 
not only clearly see that in the infinite intricacy and inter- 
connectedness of human society, virtue and vice directly 
affect the happiness and misery of many others besides 
those from whom these qualities proceed, and that no precise 
correspondence. of circumstance with desert is even con- 
ceivable, but also that, whatever form divine retribution 
ought to assume, it ought no¢ to imply an exact meting out 
of a proportionate “reward ” to every virtue, and a propor- 
tionate punishment to every sin. And this we clearly per- 
ceive, even on the supposition that there may be a reward 
and a punishment independent of or exterior to the virtuous 
or sinful acts themselves, or to the soul from which they 
sprang. It is for this reason that we are irritated by the 
Chronicler’s method of conceiving the past history of his 
nation, according to which he is so careful to devise a sin 
for every calamity and a punishment for every sin. 

The propriety of divine retribution rests, I imagine, partly 
upon the conception of justice expressed in the familiar 
proverbs, Tit for tat, or Measure for measure. In its crudest 
form, it represents the principle of the /ez talionis applied 
to God as the supreme Judge. And it is a remarkable fact, 
witnessing to the immense strength and durability of 
certain elemental notions of justice, that any striking 
correspondence between suffering and sin is still com- 
monly looked upon as clear evidence for the over-ruling 
providence of God. I do not tind that either Greek or 
Hebrew made any direct attack upon the rule of measure 
for measure as a worthy principle for God’s retributive 
action, either in this world or in another. “ For words of 
hatred, let hatred be the recompense, and for each deathful 
stroke, let the striker be struck to death. That he who 
does must suffer is the utterance of an immemorial saying.”! 


1 Choéphora, 305-313. 
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This is the Aschylean conception of divine justice, and 
Plato himself, who profoundly modified the ideas of retri- 
bution and of evil current in his time, would accept “the 
law of retaliation” for murder, not only as one on which 
man should act, but also as the law of God. For an ancient 
tradition or myth plainly declares that “the justice which 
guards and avenges the blood of kindred, follows the law of 
retaliation, and ordains that he who has done any murder- 
ous act should of necessity suffer that which he has done. 
He who has slain a father shall himself be slain at some 
time or other by his children,—if a mother, he shall ‘of 
necessity take a woman’s nature, and lose his life at the 
hand of his offspring in after ages.” 

Diodorus as well as Herodotus is glad to point out any 
striking example of divine retribution—and by “striking” 
they mean “proportionate”; and Pausanias mentions an 
instance of tit-for-tat retribution (tiow Neomrodéueos he 
says such punishment was commonly called, because 
Neoptolemus, who slew Priam at the altar of Zeus, was 
afterwards himself slain at the altar of Apollo), which he 
expressly refers to the agency of God.? This instance is 
the more noteworthy, because it is not connected with 
murder. You may also remember that the Wisdom of 
Solomon, which is partly Greek and partly Hebrew in its 
origin, while recognising other motives in punishment, yet 
frequently emphasises the element of vengeance and of 
strictly proportionate retribution. Neither Greek nor 
Hebrew, therefore, seems to have felt, that if every mis- 
fortune were a punishment, and if punishment followed on 
the heels of every sin, the goodness of God’s rule might be 
even more susceptible to attack than it is at present with 
all the undeserved miseries of the good and all the un- 
deserved prosperity of the wicked. 





1 Laws, 872 E, 870 E. 
2 Naegelsbach, Nach-homerische Theologie, vi. 13 (p. 342). Limburg- 
Brouwer, Histoire de la Civilisation morale et religicuse des Grecs: Vol. 


vii., pp. 95, 96. 
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If, then, God’s principle of justice be to reward the good 
and to punish the bad, and yet calamity befalls the former 
and prosperity the latter, the only possibility for faith is 
either to change the character of outward adversity, and out- 
ward well-being, as well as the quality of the reward and the 
punishment which are truly divine, or to admit that there, 
are other and co-ordinate purposes in adversity, even when 
regarded as a divine dispensation, besides and beyond the 
mere infliction of punishment and retribution, All this 
implies the emergence of moral evil out of pliysical evil, 
and the superiority of the inward good of the soul over the 
outward good of circumstance and environment. 

The first palliative is to regard outward suffering as dis- 
ciplinary. This view of it we have already met with in 
Plutarch, who transformed the old doctrine of the punish- 
ment of paternal sin falling upon innocent children into a 
highly ethical theory of divine education. In the later 
writings of the Hebrew Scriptures the same conception is 
fairly frequent: A timely dose of adversity and affliction 
may prevent youthful license or occasional transgression 
fromggrowing into hardened and habitual sin’) Through 
such chastisement men may learn submission and humility, 
turning betimes to the practice of wirtue. “It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
statutes. Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now I 
have kept thy word.” “Happy is the man whom thou 
chastenest, O Lord, and teachest him out of thy law. 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, even as a 
father the son in whom he delighteth.” In all these in- 
stances it is not supposed that the chastisement, even on 
the strict theory of retribution, is wholly undeserved, but 
that the motive and occasion of it are purely educational. 
The affliction, which may perchance seem more than ade- 
quate for the offence, is really a blessing in disguise. For 
no man, according to the prevailing Hebrew doctrine, is 
ever sinless; and, therefore, the chastisement of love is never 
wholly unnecessary or wholly undeserved. Eliphaz, who 
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uses the same language as the Psalmist and the author of 
Proverbs i.-ix., and Elihu, who elaborates the doctrine at 
greater length, both imply that suffering is purificatory ; in 
other words, that, either in act or disposition, there is some- 
thing in the sufferer which needs purification. Even the 
good man is not sinless; but in his chastisement he shows 
resignation and repentance, while the wicked man hardens 
his heart and is destined to ruin and doom.! Job, who is 
conscious, ex hypothesi, of his innocence, as he confessedly 
is a man of supreme and acknowledged merit, is unable to 
accept this argument as a sufficient explanation for the 
calamities which have befallen him. I do not find any in- 
dication in the Bible that one partial justification of both 
physical and moral evil may be that it is the crude, but 
necessary material through which the greatness of man 
may be called into play.’ Suffering is regarded as a dis- 
cipline and a purge : not yet as directly productive of noble 
deeds and character, without any regard to previous laxity 
or sin. 

Among the Greeks popular proverbs were current to the 
effect that man learns by suffering.* But the intention of 
these hardly rose above the level of the medieval Latin 
“ Experientia docet,” or the English “A burnt child dreads 
the fire.” The sentiment is expanded by Aischylus in a 
famous chorus of the Agamemnon to about the same amount 
of meaning as the verses in Psalm cxix. Zeus is cele- 
brated as he who shows to man the way to wisdom “ by 
ordaining this firm law—‘He learns who suffers.’ In 
sleep there steals before the heart the pain of remembered 
suffering, and submission comes to men who thought not of 
it.”* But this remembered suffering was also the punish- 
ment of guilt. Plato enlarges and deepens the doctrine 





1 Cp. Kuenen, Onderzoek, iii., 2nd ed., p. 150. 

2 Of moral evil as well as of mere outward adversity. The sin of A 
may often evoke the heroism and nobility of B. 

3 They are given in Wecklein’s note on Agamemnon, 187, 

4 Agamemnon, 186-196. Prof. Campbell’s translation. 
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into a theory of punishment, whether human or divine, 
and one of the great paradoxes of the Gorgias is the thesis 
that it is better to suffer for wrongdoing than not to suffer. 
“The unjust, or doer of unjust actions, is miserable in any 
case—more miserable, however, if he be not punished, and 
does not meet with retribution, and less miserable if he be 
punished and meets with retribution at the hands of gods 
and men.” Hence the miscalled prosperity of the wicked 
is no longer a puzzle. It is in itself the greatest evil to 
which they could possibly be subjected. Their soul is sick, 
and God suffers them not to meet with the soul’s medicine 
and be healed. For just punishment is the cure of vice, 
the soul’s disease. ‘“ Now the proper office of punishment 
is twofold: he who is rightly punished ought either to 
become better and profit by it, or he ought to be made an 
example to his fellows, that they may see what he suffers, 
and fear, and become better.” (Plato thus allows an in- 
curable residuum of the worst criminals.) “Those who 
are improved when they are punished by gods and men 
are those whose sins are curable; and they are improved, 
as in this world so also in another, by pain and suffering, 
for there is no other way in which they can be delivered 
from their evil.”* Pressing the educational power of ad- 
versity still further, it seems tolerably natural to move 
forward to the idea of even wholly undeserved calamity 
being an advantage to the righteous, but undeveloped, 
soul; but on this point I do not find that Plato 
has clearly expressed himself. His own deepest belief 
undoubtedly was that whereas to the wicked the out- 
ward goods of life are traps and pit-falls (“for I plainly 
declare that evils, as they are termed, are goods to the un- 
just and only evils to the just, and that goods are truly 
good to the good, but evil to the evil”)® to the righteous 





1 Gorgias,472 E. The basis of this doctrine is, of course, the further 
thesis, that the good are happy and the wicked miserable, of which 
more further on. 


2 Gorgias, 525 B. * Laws, 661 D. 
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all the varying incidents of life work together for his 
ultimate good. “This, then, must be our notion of the just 
man, that even when he is in poverty or sickness, or any 
other seeming misfortune, all things will in the end work 
together for good to him in life and death; for the gods 
have a care of any one whose desire is to become just and 
to be like God, as far as man can attain the divine likeness, 
by the pursuit of virtue.” ? 

In two plays of Sophocles, the Philoctetes and the 
(Edipus Coloneus, a great reward is the ultimate result of 
undeserved suffering. But not only so, for it has been con- 
tended that it is indirectly taught that such sufferings “are 
often necessary to the development of character,” seeing 
that “without them we should know nothing of the strength 
and majesty of (Edipus or Philoctetes.”” 

That trouble and adversity might serve as the grind- 
stones on which the righteous could sharpen his capacity 
for well-being is a deeper explanation of apparent evil 
which was put forward by Stoic philosophers. So in 
Epictetus : “ It is difficulties which show you what men are. 
Therefore, when a difficulty falls upon you, remember that 
God, like a trainer of wrestlers, has matched you with a 
rough young man. For what purpose? you may say. Why, 
that you may become an Olympian conqueror; but it is 
not to be accomplished without sweat.”* Seneca, in his 
essay on Providence, employs the same argument at con- 
siderable length. “God bears a fatherly mind towards 
good men, and loves them in a manly spirit. ‘Let them, 
he says, ‘be exercised by labours, sufferings, and losses, 
that so they may gather true strength.’ Thus God hardens, 
reviews, and exercises those whom he tests and loves; he 





1 Rep. 613 A. 

? Hellenica, Mr. Evelyn Abbott’s Essay on Sophocles,'p. 65, cp. pp. 59- 
60. Butcher, Some Aspects, pp. 124-129. But compare, too, Jebb’s intro- 
duction to his edition of the 0. C., pp. 22-24. Schmidt’s Zthik, L., p. 77. 

3 Dissertations, I., 24, cp. the characteristically Stoic chapter I.,7. Mr. 
Long quotes from Ovid 7ristia, iv. 3, 79, “ Quae latet inque bonis cessat 
non cognita rebus, Apparet virtus arguiturque malis.” 
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does not pet the good man: he tries him, hardens him, and 
fits him for Himself.” ? 


The last palliative of calamity consisted in showing 
that outward misfortunes are either a needful discipline 
to check the flowing tide of youthful license, and 
of that tendency to sin which is inherent in us all, or 
that they are the divinely appointed~ stepping-stones, 
on which we may rise to higher things. In either case~ 
they are the means to an end, that end being the moral 
education and development of man. In a transcendental 
sense the outward evils of life, so far as they are really the 
means to such an end, would be apparent only. From this 
argument we pass naturally to another, in which the riddle 
of undeserved adversity or prosperity is brought one degree 
nearer solution. But, as we shall subsequently see, the 
problem of evil itself emerges, after all that has been said, 
well nigh as complicated and as intractable as ever. 

By no writer, whether Greek or Hebrew, has this argu- 
ment been set forth with more winning grace and 
persuasive power than by the incomparable Plato. 
But Plato is not the creator of the argument, for it is far 
older than he, and in one form or another is likely to 
suggest itself to reflective minds at a certain stage of a 
nation’s growth, or in certain conditions of its existence. 
The argument asserts that outward prosperity is not 
the greatest of life’s goods, and outward adversity not the 
sorest of life’s evils; or,in other words, that the highest, or 
as some would say, the only real, good is intellectual, moral, 
or religious, independent of and indestructible by fortune ; 
and that the sorest, or as some would say, the only real, evil 
is ignorance and sin and separation from God, the evil of 
the soul, which no amount of prosperity can rectify or 
counterbalance or cure. Hence we might almost say that 
the only punishment which is truly divine is that which is 





1 De Providentia, I. fin., II, 4. Mr, Stewart’s translation, 
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begotten by or involved in sin, just as the only true bliss 
is the unsought consequence of good. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures this doctrine, which has 
exercised such an enormous influence upon mankind, and 
contributed so effectively to the noble endurance of trouble 
and pain, is not yet frequently maintained. But in two.or 
three incidental passages we may trace the beginnings of 
it, and it would be a peculiarly interesting subject for a 
scholar well versed in the Rabbinic and medieval literature 
of the Jews, to work out its fuller and more definite 
development. In the Book of Proverbs the excellence of 
“wisdom” is opposed to outward wealth, and appraised 
above it. ‘“ Wisdom is better than rubies, and all the things 
that may be desired are not to be compared toher. Length 
of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand riches 
and honour.” This teaching points but to one end. The 
real good is “ wisdom,” for whoso neglects her “ wrongs his 
own soul, all they that hate her love death.” A different 
aspect of the one true good is presented by the Psalmist ; 
to him that good is communion with God. In Psalms 
xxxvi. and Ixxiii. the deduction for which we seek seems 
on the point of accomplishment. “Thy loving-kindness is 
better than life,” exclaims the one Psalmist. “Whom have 
I in heaven but thee, and there is nought upon earth that 
I desire beside thee,” exclaims the other. “To be near to 
God is my happiness : die Nahe Gottes ist mein Gut.” 

Here is the temper clearly manifest which could with- 
stand the scaffold and the stake. But it is a noticeable 
fact about the Jews that while the members of no religious 
community in times of adversity have more clearly shown, 
and show more clearly, that spiritual good is for them more 
attractive than material good—so that the latter was and 
is constantly sacrificed for the sake of the former—the 
“jdealisation of suffering,” the depreciation of outward 





' The LXX. of Ps. Ixxiii. 25-28 is very emphatic :—ri yap pot brdpxes 
ivy tp otpavp~; wai wand gov rl nOésr\noa imi Tic yiic; .... snot dé rd 
mpooxo\\ac0a ry Kcupip ayaOdy eon. 
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good and outward evil, and the habitual localisation of al 
true good and all true evil within the soul, have not been 
as prominent, so far as I am aware, either in their religious 
and ethical literature or in their liturgy, as the past, and 
even the present, facts of their history would have con- 
fidently led us to surmise. 

For the origin and earliest expression of the doctrine in 
Greece, reference would probably have to be made to the 
fragments of the old Orphic theology, and to the traditions 
of Pythagoras. It partly rested upon the opposition of 
soul and body, and was closely connected with theories of 
immortality and metempsychosis. Punning on similarities 
of sound, men said that the body was a tomb in which 
the soul was buried because of former sin. As the prac- 
tical deduction of such theories could only be that man 
should seek goodness and wisdom, neglecting the pleasures 
and controlling the desires of the body in order to secure 
the final emancipation of the soul, the stress of importance 
in the phenomena of earthly life was removed from the one 
and centred upon the other. For wisdom and goodness are 
as obviously the virtue and satisfaction of the soul, as 
length of days, prosperity and riches are the satisfaction 
and goal of the body. The lack of the second becomes 
trifling in comparison with the overwhelming importance 
of the first.' 

It was, however, not till Plato that these doctrines found 
full expression and an adequate philosophical basis. It is 
hardly possible to pick out and quote short illustrative 
passages just because the opposition between the pleasures 
of the body and the bliss of the soul, or the teaching that 
the greatest and only true evil is moral evil, are such 
integral portions of the entire Platonic philosophy. 

Theological students should read with special care the 
Pheedo and the Gorgias, and if they give scarcely less 
attention to the words of Plato’s English expounder and 





1 Cp. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, I., 5th ed., p. 57 seg. 
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translator than to those of the master himself, they will 
not be unrewarded for their trouble. That paradox of the 
Gorgias, which we have already discussed, “it is better 
to suffer for wrong-doing than not to suffer,’ depends on 
another paradox, “it is a greater evil to do than to suffer 
injustice.” Thus “he who is unjustly put to death is 
less wretched and less pitiable than he who kills him.” 
For the “men and women who are gentle and good are 
also happy, as I maintain, and the unjust and evil are 
miserable,” and “to go to the world below, having one’s soul 
full of injustice is the last and worst of evils.” “I tell you 
Callicles, that to be boxed on the ears wrongfully is not 
the worst evil which can befall a man, nor to have my 
person or my body cut open, but that to smite and slay 
me and mine wrongfully is far more disgraceful and more 
evil; aye, and todespoil and enslave and pillage, or in any 
way to wrong me and mine, is far more disgraceful and evil 
to the doer of the wrong than to me who am the suf- 
ferer.”’ It is obvious that such teaching, substantiated 
in different ways and confirmed by endless variety of 
illustration and argument, was in itself of the nature of 
a Theodicy. Either the unjust is unhappy, or his pleasure 
is a false pleasure ; the just and the pious and the wise, 
on the other hand, are happy in the true sense (an 
identification “which has an excellent moral and religious 
tendency”),’ and in the last resort they have their reward 
in themselves, even as the wicked their retribution. For 
if what men call calamity affects the body and not the 
soul, then indeed since “the true philosopher is entirely 
concerned with the soul and not with the body,” “always 
eccupied in the practice of dying,” “in the release of the 
soul from the chains of the body,” it is plainly evident that 
“no evil can happen to a good man, either in life or after 
death.” 





' Gorgias, 469 B., 470 E., 452 E., 508 E.; cp. for the difference between 
the “goods” of body and soul, Laws, 661 A-663D. 
2 Laws, 663 B, 3 Phaedo, 67 D.E.; Apology, 41 D. 
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Does it then follow that outward prosperity and adversity 
are of no account, and that their unequal distribution sug- 
gests no religious difficulty whatever? While maintaining 
their comparative insignificance in comparison with the pros- 
perity and adversity, that is, the good and evil of the soul, 
and while urging that the wise and good have a higher 
happiness, and the unjust and ignorant a deeper pain to 
compensate the one for his unmerited misfortune, and 
the other for his unmerited pleasure, Plato does not go 
so far as to assert that there is no value whatever in 
outward goods and no evil whatever in outward 
adversities. He consistently maintains that an excessive 
disparity between virtue and desert, even as regards that 
desert which is not psychical, and therefore no necessary 
concomitant of virtue, is not the natural or inevitable 
condition of things on earth, just as it will not be the 
condition of things for the disembodied spirit in another \ 
world. Thus in the Republic he first elaborately 
proves his thesis of the nobility and excellence of virtue 
apart from consequences ; this occupies more than nine- 
tenths of the whole; and only then can he say “we 
have fulfilled the conditions of the argument; we have 
not introduced the rewards and glories of justice, which, 
as you were saying, are to be found in Homer and 
Hesiod; but justice in her own nature has been shown 
to be best for the soul in her own nature.”! Pure justice 
has been weighed against pure injustice and found su- 
perior. But this having been accomplished, there is now 
“no harm in enumerating how many and how great are 
the rewards which justice and the other virtues procure 
to the soul from God and men both in life and after 
death.” And as the converse to the rewards of the good, 
there follows the punishments of the wicked; both are 
frequent in this world, both are inevitable in the world 
to come. Yet reward is but the consequence, not the 





1 Republic, 612 B. 
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stimulus of virtue, and punishment is not effected for 
the glory of God, but for the purification of the sinner, 
or as a warning to mankind. 

We all know how the idealism of Plato was exaggerated 
and even perverted by the Stoics. By their doctrine of 
the indifference of all outward circumstance, the problem 
of physical evil was solved at the expense of violating the 
universal instincts of human nature. Nevertheless, in the 
exaggerations of the Stoics, most of us will discern a truth, 
however crudely worded. Disciples of the Stoics rose 
triumphant over misery by denying its existence. - And 
many have still to steel their hearts to misfortunes, which 
are inexplicable, either as witnessed in others or as per- 
sonally undergone by themselves. Different medicines 
are needed for different natures, and the physic which 
soothes and strengthens at one season may not be suitable 
for another. The stern and uncompromising morality of 
the Stoic philosophers will never wholly lose its power or its 
charm ; it is an ethic which is also a theology, and by its 
very rigour justifies God. Few persons who care at all for 
such reading will remain quite unaffected if they acquaint 
themselves with those two translations by Mr. Long in 
which the teachings of the two most attractive of all the 
Stoics—the Stoic slaveandtheStoic emperor—are comprised. 
Here is a passage from the meditations of the emperor, 
which enforces the essentially Stoic doctrine of the moral, 
and consequently the absolute indifference of external adver- 
sities. “That which does not make a man worse, how can 
it make a man’s life worse ? But neither through ignorance, 
nor having the knowledge but not the power to guard 
against or correct these things, is it possible that the nature 
of the universe (7 ¢vciws tav GAwv=—=God) has overlooked 
them ; nor is it possible that it has made so great a mistake, 
either through want of power or want of skill, that good 
and evil should happen indiscriminately to the good and the 
bad. But death certainly, and life, honour and dishonour, 
pain and pleasure, all these things equally happen to good 
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men and bad, being things which make us neither better 
nor worse. Therefore they are neither good nor evil.” 
Let us, before passing from this section of our subject, 
hear some wise words of the Master of Balliol, which are 
closely connected with it, and form a suggestive commen- 
tary upon the passage from Antoninus. “There is a further 
paradox of ethics, in which pleasure and pain are held to 
be indifferent, and virtue at the time of action and without 
regard to consequences is happiness. From tbis elevation or 
exaggeration of feeling Plato seems to shrink: he leaves it 
to the Stoics in a later generation to maintain that when im- 
paled or on the rack the philosopher may be happy (ef. Rep. 
361 seq.). Itis observable that in the Republic he raises this 
question, but it is not really discussed ; the veil of the ideal 
state, the shadow of another life, are allowed to descend 
upon it and it passes out of sight. The martyr or sufferer 
in the cause of right or truth is often supposed to die in 
raptures, having his eye fixed on a city which is in heaven. 
But if there were no future, might he not still be happy in 
the performance of an action which was attended only by a 
painful death ? He himself may be ready to thank God that 
he was thought worthy to do Him the least service, without 
looking for a reward ; the joys of another life may not have 
been present to his mind at all. Do we suppose that the 
medieval saint, St. Bernard, St. Francis, St. Catherine of 
Sienna, or the Catholic priest who lately devoted himself 
to death by a lingering disease that he might solace and 
help others, was thinking of the ‘ sweets’ of heaven? No; 
the work was already heaven to him and enough. Much 
less will the dying patriot be dreaming of the praises of 
man or of an immortality of fame: the sense of duty, 
of right, and trust in God will be sufficient, and as far as the 
mind can reach, in that hour. _ If he were certain that there 
were no life to come, he would not have wished to speak 
or act otherwise than he did in the cause of truth or of 





1 Meditations, ii. 11; cf, iv. 39, ix. 1, etc. 
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humanity. Neither, on the other hand, will he suppose that 
God has forsaken him, or that the future is to be a mere 
blank to him. The greatest act of faith, the only faith 
which cannot pass away, is his who has not known, but 
yet has believed. A very few among the sons of men 
have made themselves independent of circumstances, past, 
present, or to come. He who has attained to such a temper 
of mind has already present with him eternal life ; he needs 
no arguments to convince him of immortality; he has in 
him already a principle stronger than death. He who 
serves man without the thought of reward, is deemed to be 
a more faithful servant than he who works for hire. May 
not the service of God, which is the more disinterested, be 
in like manner the higher? And although only a very 
few in the course of the world’s history—Christ himself 
being one of them—have attained to such a noble concep- 
tion of God and of the human soul, yet the ideal of them 
may be present to us, and the remembrance of them be an 
example to us, and their lives may shed a light on many 
dark places both of philosophy and theology.” 

It would have been outrageous to mangle this noble 
passage by curtailment, nor has it, even in its entirety, led 
us far away from our own subject. And its last words 
suggest a way back ; for the existence of suffering and evil is 
one of the dark places in theology to which the Master of 
Balliol alludes, and yet we may say that it is their existence 
which has created idealism in philosophy and heroism in 
life. And so we pass to the consideration of another “ pallia- 
tive,” closely allied to the last, which seems to have been 
frequently employed by the Stoics, and can be traced back 
as far as Herakleitus ; we meet with it even to-day. Evil, 
it is urged, is the shadow of good. Scarcely more real than 
a shadow, on the one hand, and as inevitable as the shadow, 
upon the other. This justification for its existence applies 
specially to moral evil, and it was used to account for 
wickedness and sin. 


1 Dialogues of Plato, II. p. 315. 
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Chrysippus declared that “nothing can be more foolish 
than the opinion of those who think that there can be 
good if there were not evil.” The opposite is necessary to 
the existence and realisation of that to which it is opposed. 
How could there be a sense of justice if there were no 
injustice? What is bravery if not the opposite of 
cowardice, and how is temperance known but through 
intemperance, its opposite ?' It is interesting to see this 
argument laughed at, though not perhaps wholly refuted, 
by Plutarch. Are we, he says, to pray to the gods that 
wickedness may always continue, since without it virtue 
would vanish away? Has God no knowledge of good, 
because he has no experience of evil? Must one member 
of a chorus sing out of tune that there may be melody in 
the whole? Did the good need so enormous a counter- 
balance of evil? So he quizzes the Stoic: with baffling 
questions which even now have hardly received their 
replies.” 

The argument that evil as the opposite of good is the 
means through which virtue becomes realised resolves itself 
into another, which was also a favourite of the Stoics, but 
was borrowed by them from the philosophy of Plato. It is 
that evil, whether physical or moral, has its value and its 
explanation from the point of view of the whole. Deck 
it out as you will, this argument, in the last resort, comes 
to little more than a pious acceptance of divine wisdom as 
the final cause of both the evil and the good which per- 
vades the universe. If there be wisdom somewhere, there 
must, if God be God, be wisdom everywhere ; if there be 
goodness in one point, there must, if God be God, be 
goodness in all points, and thus evil fades away into the 
illimitable abyss of the divine. The questions which God 
is made to hurl at Job have a similar mora]. Explain the 
whole and you will understand the parts. If you stand 





? Aulus Gellius, vii. 1. 
2 Plutarch, De Stoicorum repugnantiis xxxii.—xxxvii.; and De com- 
munibus notitiis adversus Stoicos xiii.—xix. 
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baffled before the whole, you must be willing to accept the 
part. Receiving good as good, you must receive evil as 
good’s masked counterpart. 

In what ways did the Greeks dress up philosophically 
this abiding lesson of resignation and of faith ? 

Chrysippus argued that physical evil was a necessary 
sequence of good. For example, the excellence of the 
human body required that the head should be composed of 
bones peculiarly minute and delicate. But the consequence 
is that the head is more liable to be broken by blows, and 
is less substantially defended. You cannot, therefore; have 
the excellence without its danger. Such an argument 
seems to us of as little value as it seemed to Plutarch when 
the same Stoic philosopher alleged that “evil has a limit 
which distinguishes it from accidents generally, for evil in 
a manner comes into being according to the reason of 
nature, and is not wholly useless in regard to the universe 
as a whole; for without it the good would not be.” 
Plutarch again asks, Is there no melody in a choir though 
none sings out of tune; or no health in the body, though 
no limb is sick? Was consumption made for the well-being 
of men’s bodies, and gout for the speed of their feet? The 
existence of physical evil seems as unnecessary as moral 
evil. Of both the question holds, “Is there no good among 
the gods in heaven because there is no evil?”! Yet these 
very arguments over which Plutarch makes merry, brought 
satisfaction and tranquillity to the noble soul of Antoninus, 
and in his mouth they seem to assume a more convincing 
and reassuring form: “Asia and Europe are corners of the 
universe ; all the sea a drop in the universe; all the pre- 
sent time is a point in eternity. All things are little, 
changeable, perishable. All things come from thence, from 
that universal ruling power, cither directly proceeding, or 
by way of sequence (aan? érraxodovOna.v). And accordingly. 
the lion’s gaping jaws, and that which is poisonous, an 





'Plut., De communibus notitiis, chap. xiii. De Stoicorum repugnantiis, 
chap. xxxy. Zeller, Phil. der Griechen, III. 1. 3rd ed., p. 173—176. 
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every harmful thing, as a thorn, or mud, are after-products 
of the grand and beautiful. Do not, then, imagine that 
they are of another kind from that which thou dost 
venerate, but form a just opinion of the source of all.” So, 
too, of moral iniquity: “We are all working together to 
one end, some with knowledge and design, and others 
without knowing what they do. But men co-operate after 
different fashions: and even those co-operate abundantly, 
who find fault with what happens, and those who try to 
oppose it and to hinder it; for the universe had need even 
of such men as these.”! 

Thus the sin and the undeserved prosperity of some mer, ' 
and the unmerited suffering of others are justified by the 
unperceived necessities of the whole. In the words of 
Plato: “The ruler of the universe has ordered all things 
with a view to the excellence and preservation of the 
whole ..... and you are created for the sake of the 
whole and not the whole for the sake of you. .... This 
is also the explanation of the fate of those whom you 
saw, who had done unholy and evil deeds, and from small 
beginnings had grown great, and you fancied that, from 
being miserable, they had become happy; and, in their 
actions, as in a mirror, you seemed to see the universal 
neglect of the gods, not knowing how they make all things 
work together, and contribute to the great whole.”? 





1 Thoughts, vi. 36, 42. 

2 Laws, 903 B. C., 905 B. The same line of argument is adopted by 
Philo, if the De Providentia be truly his: “God causes the violent 
storms of sea and rain, not for the injury of those who traverse 
the sea, or of those who till the earth, but for the general benefit of 
the whole of the human race; for with his water he cleanses the 
earth, and with his breezes he purifies all regions beneath the moon, and 
by the united influence of both he nourishes and promotes the growth and 
brings to perfection both animals and plants. And if at times these 
hings do injure those who put to sea or till the land at unreasonable 

oments, it is not to be wondered at, for these men are but a small 
portion of the human race, and the care of God is exerted for the benefit 
of all mankind. As, therefore, in a gymnastic school, oil is placed - 
there for the common benefit of everyone, but still it often happens 
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It is easy to detect fallacies in such arguments and weak 
points in such consolations, but they pointed the way to a 
permanent conclusion. Upon the ruin of the old theories 
of solidarity of family and race, a higher and more 
universal solidarity has been successfully built up. And 
this solidarity, answering as it does to the facts of human 
nature and circumstance, even if it explains them not, 
allows room for sacrifice as well as for resignation. It 
recognises that the results of goodness and wickedness pass 
with necessity beyond the individual, and affect the hap- 
piness and the virtue of others, both among his contem- 
poraries and his successors. In the infinite complication of 
society, the false doctrine that calamity is punishment, and 
consequently the implication of sin, has been finally and 
irrevocably destroyed. No longer, since Plato and the 
Stoics, can it be sought to trace invariable correspondence 
between fortune and desert, or to suppose that God governs 
the world upon any mechanical theory of direct retribution./ 
In God’s rule the /ex talionis does not obtain, the divine tit- 
for-tat has been finally discredited.__ We must take, as 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott asserts that Sophocles had already 
taken, “a higher view of the nature” of that suffering 
which befalls the guiltless. “For Sophocles,” he says, “ the 





that the master of the school, by reason of some political necessity, 
changes the arrangement of the usual hours of exercise, by which means 
some of those who wish to anoint themselves come too late ; in like manner 
God, who takes care of the whole world as if it were a city committed to 
his charge, does sometimes cause the summer to resemble winter, and 
winter to assume the characteristics of spring, for the common ben&fit of 
the universe, even though some captains of ships, and some cultivators of 
the ground, may very likely be injured by this irregularity of the seasons.” 
(Mangey, ii., p. 642, Mr. C. D. Yonge’s translation. Cp. Drummond's 
Philo, I1., pp. 58-62.) 

! There is no more urgent need than to purify the Jewish liturgy from 
the many traces of this false and antiquated doctrine, Aristotle, describ- 
ing a particular form of miscarriage, says contemptuously, “ The women 
refer it to a divine agency,” rovro d2 rb maBog avagépovary tic rd Catpdmov 
(Hist. Anim. x. 3). A passage in the Mishnah (Sabbath, ii. 6) may be 
sadly referred to as a similar instance of human superstition ; it should 
not be allowed to debase the Liturgy. 
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calamities of the guiltless are part of human life as a whole, 
not punishments dealt out to individuals. They assist in 
the general purposes of humanity, and thus at times, as in 
the case of Antigone, suffering comes near to the modern 
conception of self-sacrifice. They help to bring before us 
the true nature of life,and separate the accidental from the 
real. It is not prosperity and success, it is often failure 
and endurance, which become the most effective and truly 
real factors in the advancement of mankind.”! 

Clearly discerning, as they did, that not every suffering 
was punishment, it may be thought somewhat surprising 
that the Stoics did not move forward to any clear doctrine 
of self-sacrifice for the common good. This apparent 
lacuna is partly explained, as the Master of Balliol has 
pointed out, when we call to mind “ that the side of ethics 
which regards others is by the ancients merged in politics. 
But both in Plato and Aristotle, as well as in the Stoics, 
the social principle, though taking another form, is really 
far more prominent than in most modern treatises on 
ethics.”? At the same time, the burden of the Stoic 
teaching is mainly addressed to the individual. How is he 
to possess his soul in quietude and hope ; how is he to live 
the true life of “nature” or reason; how is he to rise 
superior to the shocks of fortune, and to the wayward 
wantonness of mankind ? 

The doctrine of self-sacrifice and self-devotion needed, 
for its fullest expansion in theory and in practice, the 
enthusiasm of religion and the bond of a common brother- 
hood in faith and blood. One somehow feels that the cry 
of the Psalmist, “For thy sake, for thy sake, are we 
killed all the day long,” represents an interpretation of 
suffering higher than any Stoic could achieve, and one at 
the same time, not merely fitted for an elect minority 
of philosophers but for ordinary men and women, to 
whom, given the inspiration and the need, God has granted 





1 Hellenica, p. 65. 
2 Dialogues, Vol. II., 3rd ed., p. 296. 
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the capacity, ordinary though they be, of self-sacritice 
and martyrdom. And so, tvo, with-the conceptions which 
created the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah ; “Surely he bore 
our sicknesses and carried our pains: he was pierced 
because of our rebellions, crushed because of our iniquities ; 
the punishment of our peace was upon him, and through 
his stripes we have beer healed.” This, the greatest inter- 
pretation or palliative of suffering which antiquity has 
produced, greater perhaps than its writer himself was 
aware of, owes its birth to religion rather than to philosophy, 
and not to Greece but to Judea. Who can measure the 
influence which those words have had, an influence not 
merely confined to the creation of theological dogma, but 
wider and broader far? They have transformed and trans- 
figured suffering for thousands and millions to whom, I 
must acknowledge, the sublimity of Plato, even “my 
Plato, the divine one, if men know the gods aright,” could 
never have appealed. For the figure represented in 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, of him who poured out 
his soul unto death for the sake of others, that they might 
find their ultimate peace through his sacrificial sufferings, 
“has sunk deep in the heart of the human race.”' The 
palliative of suffering and of evil which was suggested by 
this wonderful chapter, has grown wholly independent of the 
dogma through which it became the common and permanent 
possession of mankind. And the great teacher who, of all 
others in our generation, was most wholly emancipated 
from theology and dogma, could “still own that life to be 
the highest which is a conscious voluntary sacrifice.’ In 
the life of every day, no less than in great crises and 
mighty deeds; in the willing acceptance of suffering, some- 
times self-chosen and sometimes inflicted from without; in 
the joyful sharing of a common burden; in the love which 
almost welcomes pain if so be that another’s anguish be 
lessened ; in the love, more glorious still, which bravely 





Prof. Jowett, in Dialogues, II., p. 296, 3rd ed. 
? George Eliot, Proem to Romola, 
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carries the transferred weight of another’s sin, here is the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, still exercising its potent 
influence for good, still explaining pain and explaining evil 
so far as any explanation is accessible or advi.~ble for man. 

I do not propose to say anything of the more purely 
philosophical theories as to the nature and origin of evil 
which are met with in Greek philosophy. I will only 
quote two passages in the illustration and explanation of 
which the two main currents of these theories might be 
followed up and down by the inquiring student. The first 
is an obscure aphorism from the Encheiridion of Epictetus : 
“Asa mark is not set up for the purpose of missing the 
aim, so neither does the nature of evil exist in the world.”! 
And the second is a famous observation of Plato in the 
Theaetetus : “ Evils, Theodorus, can never pass away ; for 
there must always remain something which is antagonistic 
to good. Having no place among the gods in heaven, of 
necessity they hover around the mortal nature and this 
earthly sphere. Wherefore we ought to fly away from 
earth to heaven as quickly as we can; and to fly away 
means to become like God, as far as this is possible; and 
to become like him is to become holy, just, and wise.”? 

One more palliative of evil, however, remains to be men- 
tioned, a palliative which relates especially to moral evil, 
and is still in frequent use in our own day. It is a more 
generalised form of an argument which has already come 
before us. It urges that a considerable amount of physical 
evil, and the preponderating bulk of moral evil, is man’s 
own fault and his own creation. If an objector inquires, Why 
did God allow man to have the tendency or capacity for evil ? 
the answer is that virtue depends upon freedom. “Why 
then, did He create a being capable of sinning?” “Only 
so could He create a being capable of obeying,” replies Dr. 
Fairbairn, “An ability to do good implies the capability 





1 Ench., xxvii. “The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying 
sound,” 
2 Theextetus, 176 A, B. 
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to do evil.” This argument may be traced, in the pages of 
Zeller, hither and thither through the long course of Greek 
philosophy. It is, perhaps, nowhere more clearly and con- 
fidently set forth than by Simplicius, the commentator of 
Epictetus, one of the very last of the heathen sages, who 
witnessed the closing of the school of Athens by Justinian, 
and carried his lore to the court of Khosru, king of Persia. 
In his long chapter on the obscure saying of Epictetus as 
to the nature of evil, which I have already quoted, Simpli- 
cius comes to the conclusion that the soul is the cause of 
evil, which it chooses (and hence creates) under the disguise 
of apparent good. “Having, then,” he joyfully exclaims, 
“ discovered the origin of evil, let us with loud voice pro- 
claim that God is herein guiltless. It is not he, but the 
soul, which works evil, and that, moreover, freely and of 
its own accord.” Precisely as in Dr. Fairbairn’s book of 
1892, a supposed objector is made to say, “Why did God 
create a being capable of sinning ?” so in Simplicius’s book 
of about the year 520 A.D. the difficulty is raised, that “God 
should not have allowed the soul the possibility of choosing 
evil.” And the answer is also curiously similar. There is 
no greater good than freedom of the will (4 avrefovordrns). 
“Remove it, and with it you destroy the possibility of 
virtue and the very nature of man (7d ¢ldos 6Aov 70 
av@pwreov). There could-no longer be such a thing as 
human temperance and justice, if their perversions were 
not likewise possible. The temperance and justice which 
could never become perverted might be angelic or divine ; 
they would not be human.”? 


A few words must now be said, in conclusion, bearing 
upon the last two of the five pre-suppositions, from the 





1 Christ in Modern Theology, p. 456, seq.—a most interesting section. 

2 Ob ydp tori Ert cwhpocivn Kai Ceacocivn avOpwzivn, ti pn Kai wapa- 
rotrecOar wiguxey’ amaparpemros TE ovoa, ayyéAKH Tig Av Hy, Kai ovK Er 
avOpwrivn. (Simplicii Commentarius in Enchirid., xxvii, ed. Dibner, 
pp. 79, 80.) 
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basis of which the modern Jew or Christian begins his 
arguments on the relation of God to man and of the 
methods of the divine rule. These were, the gradual pro- 
gress of man’s race in this world, and the limitless, if 
gradual, progress of the individual human soul in the life 
beyond the grave. 

. Ina narrower form, the first of these pre-suppositions 
was the greatest stay and comfort to the ancient Israelite- 
The indomitable optimism of the Jews depended upon 
their faith in a golden future for the race. Before the 
Maccabvean era this faith was adequate for its purpose, 
without any coincident belief in a personal share of future 
blessedness, either through a resurrection on earth or by a 
spiritual immortality in heaven. Even when these other 
beliefs became the ordinary dogmas of the synagogue, the 
belief in Israel's ultimate triumph, with full iraplication 
of material and spiritual bliss, remained in force, and was 
always an important element in the total store of faith. A 
time would assuredly come when Israel as a whole would 
reap the reward both of past fidelity and past chastise- 
ment; the Messianic era of outward and inward beatitude, 
when sin would finally be vanquished and overcome, was 
the beacon goal in the light of which every suffering of the 
present was sufficiently and happily explained. It is 
obviously unnecessary to enter here into any detailed ex- 
position of the Messianic idea. It differed from modern 
conceptions of progress not only in its national restrictions, 
but also in the supposed method of its advent and in the 
finality of its work. The modern conception is merely an 
optimistic belief in a gradual and indefinite amelioration of 
man’s character and circumstances, developed and diffused 
throughout the area of the habitable globe. “ What one is, 
why may not millions be?” The Jewish conception was 
of a sudden and miraculous transformation, swiftly suc- 
ceeding to a universal and supernatural judgment, from 
such deficiencies as we see around us to-day to an ideal 
and permanent perfection. It is clear that this second 
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conception, while to most of us unacceptable because of its 
miraculous and supernatural character, is vet a far more 
stimulative and helpful doctrine for the general level of 
men than the somewhat shadowy theory of gradual and 
indefinite progress. That theory which has to struggle with 
' many difficulties, both on its own view of the limitless past 
as well as through all that its actual opponents can argue 
against its validity for the present and the future, can 
hardly be expected to become a potent influence for good, 
except to “some rare nature, who may feel his duty to 
another generation or to another century almost as strongly 
as to his own.” ? 

Whether in its Jewish or its modern form, the idea of 
progress was wanting to the Greeks. This pailiative of evil 
was therefore denied to them. “In the absence of Hope,” 
says Prof. Butcher, “ and of an ideal of progress, we strike 
upon one great difference between the classical Greeks and 
the Hebrews. Not that the history of the Hebrews was one 
of progressive expansion and orderly development. It was 
so in a far less degree than that of the Hellenes, being in 
truth a long record of ever-recurring rebellions and late 
repentances. The nation was of all others the most full of 
inner contradictions; the higher and the lower self were 
never reconciled. Yet in the darkest hour of adversity the 
prophets did not despair of Israel. When Jerusalem was 
desolate, when the people was in captivity, and national 
existence had been crushed, the voice of prophecy speaks 
out the more confidently. It points back to the divine 
guidance that had watched over the race, and tells of the 
mighty destiny that was in store for Israel. Through the 
prophets an ideal and glorified national sentiment was, 
created, transcending local limits, and intertwined with the 
highest hopes that could be conceived for humanity. They 





' The quotation is from a splendid passage in Prof. Jowett's Introduc- 
tion to the Republic (III., p. ccxxx.), in which he combines our two 
last “ pre-suppositions’’ together, and compares them as motives with one 
another 
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looked to a spiritual restoration and triumph, which should 
be for the world at large the beginning of a glorious future. 
This ideal, ardently desired, possessed the mind of the 
pious Jew; it fed in him a secret fund of joy, and kept 
alive a spark of hope in a world of spiritual despair against 
the day when He who was ‘ the Desire of all nations’ should 
come.”?! 

Apart indeed from these religious aspirations of the Jews, 
“the idea of progress is of modern rather than of ancient 
date ; and, like the idea of a philosophy of history, is not 
more than a century or two old. It seems to have arisen 
out of the impression left on the human mind by the 
growth of the Roman Empire and of the Christian Church, 
and to be due to the political and social improvements 
which they introduced into the world; and still more in 
our own century to the idealism of the first French Revo- 
lution and the triumph of American Independence ; and in 
a yet greater degree to the vast material prosperity and 
growth of population in England and her colonies and in 
America. It is also to be ascribed in a measure to the 
greater study of the philosophy of history. The optimist 
temperament of some great writers has assisted the creation 
of it, while the opposite character has led a few to regard 
the future of the world as dark. The ‘spectator of all 
time and of all existence’ sees more of ‘the increasing 
purpose which through the ages ran’ than formerly ; but 
to the inhabitant of a small state like Hellas the vision 
was necessarily limited like the valley in which he dwelt. 
There was no remote past on which his eye could rest, nor 
any future from which the veil was partly lifted up by the 
analogy of history. The narrowness of view, which to 
ourselves appears so singular, was to him natural, if not 
unavoidable.”? 





' Some Aspects, p. 158. 

2 Prof. Jowett, Dialogues, 3rd ed., III., p. ccxiii. Compare for other 
reflections upon the idea of progress, pp. clxxvii.-clxxix., ccxxx. ; vol. 
II, pp. 177, 178. 
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There was, therefore, no ideal of perfection for mankind 
at large or even for Hellas in particular, trusting in whose 
certain advent the average Greek might endure, with more 
or less questioning heart, the troubles and sorrows of the 
present. Neither did he believe in the slow but sure 
amelioration of society by the gradual deepening and 
broadening of actual civilisation. And the philosophers in 
this respect were not raised above the aspirations and 
beliefs of the ordinary citizen; they merely philosophically 
justified his lack of hope and expressed it definitely in 
words. Plato drew up his scheme for the ideal State, but 
he does not seem to have imagined that it would ever be 
realised. In the Laws he even asserts that during “the 
vast and incalculable time which has elapsed since cities 
first existed or men were citizens of them, thousands and 
thousands of cities have come into being, and as many 
perished.” He is disposed to credit the old “traditions 
about the many destructions of mankind, which have been 
occasioned by deluges and pestilences, and in many other 
ways, and of the disappearance of the arts, and of every 
other excellent invention of political or any other sort of 
wisdom,” in these recurring epochs of universal ruin.! 

He apparently believes that such a wave or cataclysm of 
destruction may again recur. Aristotle teaches a similar 
doctrine ; nor is he, any more than Plato, as it would seem, 
either afflicted by or even cognisant of the mournfulness of 
his own words. “The same opinions,” he says, “ have arisen 
among mankind, not once or twice, but an innumerable 
number of times.” And again, in a famous passage of the 
Metaphysics : “It has come down to us in the form of myths, 
from the most hoar antiquity, that the stars are gods, and 
that the divine embraces all nature. All the rest is 
mythical addition, for the better persuasion of the multi- 
tude, and for the observance of the laws and the common 
interests of society. By mythical addition is meant that 





1 Laws, 676, 677; cp. Timaeus, 22, 23. 
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which speaks of the human or animal form of the gods, 
and of other matters like unto these. If these accretions 
-are removed, the remainder, that the primal substances 
were thought to be gods, may be regarded as divine reve- 
lation. And since every art and philosophy has probably 
been discovered and destroyed many times, this doctrine 
may be the remnant of such, preserved for us until now.”?! 
The deduction, though not expressly stated, so far as I am 
aware, seems nevertheless obvious: even as the past has 
been composed of alternate progress and decay, of advancing 
culture and ruinous retrogression, so will the civilisation of 
the present be doomed also to disappear.” 

The belief in a compensatory life of happiness or misery 
after death, regulated according to the ethical quality of 
the life on earth, arose at an earlier period in the religious 
and ethical development of the Greeks than of the Hebrews, 
but it never became so universally accepted a dogma. 
There is no need to recite even in driest outline the 
origin and history of this belief, whether in Greece or 
in Judea; it is only necessary to point out its effect upon 
men’s conception of divine retribution and of God’s part in 
the phenomenon of evil.V That effect was closely similar in 
either land—an effect, indeed, which beliefs of immortality 
must almost of necessity produce wherever they appear. 
First of all, there is the simple argument, which has never 
lost, and will perhaps never lose, its consoling efficacy. If 
there be an eternal life after death, the calamities which man 
endures on earth are enormously lessened in importance and 
perplexity. Faith may cast any glamour which it pleases 
over a world the laws and conditions of which must ever 
rest unknown to all generations of mortal man ; and if it 





1 De Colo, 270,b. 19. Metaph., xii. 8, 1074), ad fin., with Schwegler’s 
notes. Cp. Pol. vii. 10, 13290, etc. 

2 A sentence or two might have been added about the Pythagorean and 
Stoic idea of world-cycles, according to which notion one universe succeeds 
another, and the new cycle exactly resembles the old one. Cp. Zeller, L, 
p. 443 (ed. 5), and ITI., 1, p. 154. 
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be that in that world misery is reserved for the sinner, 
and never breaks in upon the ceaseless happiness of the 
good, the problem of at least the simpler manifestations 
and phases of evil is reduced toa minimum. The balance 
will be redressed “in another place ”: the allocation of joy 
and sorrow, faulty on earth, will be patently equable in 
“heaven,” and the meaning of the suffering in the earlier 
acts of our human drama will become explained and 
justified in a last act which has no ending. 

Once more, if to a short life on earth there may succeed 
a heavenly immortality, the value of earthly pleasures 
and the agony of earthly pains are alike lessened. h Only 
those pleasures and only those pains become really impor- 
tant which affect the eternal life that follows upon the 
temporal life; in other words, the pleasures of knowledge 
anc of goodness, the pains of ignorance and of sin.’ In 
this respect the doctrine of immortality fits in with that 
conception of suffering as a discipline and a purge, which has 
already been noticed. The difficulty of physical evil, of 
evils such as sickness, poverty and eurly death, is almost 
entirely removed ; while for moral evil the old palliative of 
a necessary freedom remains in force. Prosperity can 
easily be construed into temptation, and while suffering is 
a blessing in disguise, the earthly well-being of the wicked 
is but the prelude to an awful retribution in another world. 
Whereas the Psalmists had to buoy themselves up with 


- wistful expectations of the ultimate downfall of the proud 


transgressor even upon earth, the full believer in retributive 
immortality was raised above even the faintest necessity of 
doubt. Read first the 37th and 73rd Psalms; then com- 
pare with these the story of the seven martyred brethren 
in the 2nd or 4th book of Maccabees, and the contrast 
is strikingly apparent. The righteous man, in the Greek 
phrase, departs with “sweet hopes” for the future, and 
these hopes enable him to endure with complacency the in- 
equalities of outward fortune upon earth. Thus Isocrates 
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counsels Demonicus: “Do not envy those who become rich 
by injustice. Choose rather the lot of those who have been 
injured through their goodness. Good men, if they have no 
other advantage over the wicked, are superior to them in 
noble hopes.” ? 

So far, then, as the mere ordinary examples of physical 
evil are concerned—and the darker instances of that evil 
did not seem to perplex them more sorely—the Greeks 
could find in the doctrine of a future life a satisfactory and 
sufficing explanation; and even Plato, who has done more 
than any other man to prove and to maintain the inherent 
nobility of virtue, and its essential choice-worthiness over 
vice, needed the doctrine of immortality for the sake of 
divine justice, and from the necessity of retribution. Prof. 
Zeller says: “ A belief in retribution after death was indis- 
pensable for Plato’s moral and religious view of the world 
However firm his conviction that the unconditioned worth 
of goodness could be proved without any regard to an here- 
after, he held that there would be a discord in the universal 
order, and that divine justice would be at fault, if, what- 
ever might have been the case in this world, at least after 
death good was not surely rewarded and evil punished. 
He therefore insists on the doctrine of future retribution, 
not only in passages where some concession to popular 
notions might be suspected for didactic or political reasons, 
but also in the strictest scientific inquiries in a connection 
which excludes the possibility of thinking that he is put- 
ting forward anything else than his own serious opinion. 
He expressly notices what comfort the prospect of im- 
mortality affords to the dying, and what an urgent sum- 
mons to personal self-improvement and a blameless life 
lies in the thought that on it depends our fate for endless 
time ; and he sees in the acceptance of the theory of future 
retribution so immediate a consequence of his theory of 





1 Cp. Schmidt, Hthik der alten Griechen, I., 107. Isocrates, Ad De- 
monicum, I, 39, 
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immortality that the latter stands or falls with the validity 
of the former.” ? 

Thus in the hands of Plato the doctrine of immortality 
gives an added glory to virtue and an added horror to vice, 
while it deprecates the importance and transforms the 
character of outward and earthly misfortune or prosperity. 
For whereas to the popular imagination, as even fragments 
of Pindar reveal to us, the joys and pains of the next 
world were material and sensuous, to Plato the soul’s 
beatitude was purely spiritual, while a conscious forfeiture 
of the fruition of truth, beauty and goodness, as in them- 
selves they are, was its sorest and deadliest pain. But in 
the form which immortality assumed to Plato, not only was 
moral evil enormously enhanced in dread significance and 
horror, but its very existence was more satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The responsibility, as it seemed, was firmly seated 
upon the soul’s own shoulders, and finally removed from the 
shoulders of God. For the immortality of the soul in one 
direction involved its immortality in the other, and with 
the life after death were closely united the dogmas of pre- 
existence and transmigration. 

The theory of metempsychosis, or the transmigration of 
souls, began among the Orphic theologians in Greece, and 
was taught by Pythagoras and Empedocles. Strange as 
such a theory has become to us now, yet “if we survey the 
whole human race, it has been as influential and as widely 
spread” as the ordinary dogma of immortality.” It is clear 
how powerfully such a doctrine could help to explain both 
physical and moral evil. The explanation, even so, is not 
conclusive. It merely puts back the origin of the difficulty 
some thousands of years ; but just as it is often a relief to 
postpone a decision, so is a difficulty postponed, or rather 
thrust back, often regarded as a difficulty solved. If it be 





1 Phil. der Griechen, II., 1, p. 837, 4th ed. (I have partly followed Miss 
Alleyne’s translation.) 

2 Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, Vol. II., p. 322, 8rd ed. Cp. Zeller, I., 
pp. 56-66, 5th ed., ete. 
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assumed that souls were eternal and enjoyed originally a 
heavenly beatitude, the question still remains, Why was 
the capacity or occasion granted to them to fall from 
their high estate and become ensnared into the world of 
matter and corporeality? To this question Plato gives 
us no satisfying answer. On the other hand, granted 
the first descent, and much which seemed inexplicable 
becomes clear. In the Neo-Platonic philosophy the doctrine 
of pre-existence seems to have been widely used to account 
even for outward adversity ; yet Plotinus introduces the 
explanation rather shamefacedly. “As regards those things 
which unjustly happen to the righteous, such as injuries, 
or poverty, or disease, are these,” he says, “to be regarded as 
the consequence of former sins ?”” He seems to assume that 
they are, and for the ethical justification of such an 
arrangement, he can only say, “if the sufferer is good, the 
end of these misfortunes will be for his benefit.”? 

Plato himself, so far as I can see, chiefly employs the 
doctrine to explain the varying lives of men and to justify 
the providence of God. A man’s guilt in this world is 
mainly to be accounted for by his own free will (for there 
is always a wide margin of responsibility), but to some 
extent it is also the result of his, or rather his soul’s 
conduct in former existences. We may profitably compare 
with this notion the modern theory of heredity, which also 
seems partly to lessen and partly to heighten the moral 
responsibility of man. In the famous myth of the Re- 
public, he represents a company of souls making their way, 
at the close of the long period of reward or punishment 
which follows upon earthly life, towards the place of choice 
for a new span of mortal existence. “Mortal souls,” they 
are told, “ behold a new cycle of life and mortality. Your 
genius will not be allotted to you, but you will choose your 
genius; and let him who draws the first lot have the first 
choice, and the life which he chooses shall be his destiny. 





1 Ennead, iv. 3,16. Zeller, III. 2, p. 563. 
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Virtue is free, and as a man honours or dishonours her, 
he will have more or less of her ; the responsibility is with 
the chooser—God is justified ” (Oeds avaitios). 

First the lots are scattered and then “the samples of 
lives” in multitude, so that “ even for the last comer, if he 
chooses wisely and will live diligently, there is appointed a 
happy and not undesirable existence. Let not him who 
chooses first be careless, and let not the last despair.”? 
The kinds or samples of life which are put before the souls 
for choice, including even the lives of animals—though 
here, as it would seem, Plato must not be taken ‘too 
seriously—embrace every possible condition. Moreover, 
elements of a purely physical character are mixed up in the 
samples, as for example, wealth and poverty, health and 
disease. By this Plato seems to mean that the variety of 
outward circumstance cannot be allocated by ethical desert ; 
with some external goods some external evils are necessarily 
conjoined in endless diversity of blending and admixture. 
Nor can Plato entirely dispense with a small element of 
chance. That is involved in the choosing of the lots. 

Though the whole story teems with difficulties, its main 
outline seems seriously intended. A previous existence 
will partly explain the characters of men so far as these are 
the reflection of their environment; it will also partly 
explain their outward condition so far as that condition is 
independent of character and will, But seeing that chance 
admittedly enters into the order and method in which the 
lots are chosen, the final result would be that outward cir- 
cumstance has a three-fold cause. It is partly within our 
power to control or to determine; it is partly induced by 
the choice of the soul before birth, which choice is itself in- 
fluenced by the character of a previous life, and it is partly 
the product of an uneliminable element of chance.* 

Both aspects of eternal life, whether before birth or after 





1 Republic, 617 E, 619 B. 2 Ib. 619 F. 
* Cp. Zeller, IT., 1, 4th ed., 817-855, and especially 851-852, 
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death, have the same theological and ethical tendency. 
Both confirm the absolute goodness of God, and both insist 
that the soul, with its own evil and its own good, is the only 
thing about which man should care. “Giving the name of 
evil to the life which will make his soul more unjust, and 
the name of good to the life which will make his soul more 
just, all else he will disregard ; for we have seen and know 
that this is the best choice both in life and after death.”! 

One more important aspect of Plato’s doctrine of im- 
mortality remains to be noted. Its object is not limited to 
retribution. Though the “reward” of virtue and the 
punishment of vice are included in the programme, and for 
exceptional sinners that punishment is eternal, the greater 
purpose of immortality is educational. While the wicked 
are gradually purified of their iniquity, the wise become 
wiser, and the good better. The beatitude of the righteous 
is reward and progress in one. “Eternal process moving 
on, from state to state the spirit walks.” Plato thus ad- 
vances a little way towards the more modern conception of 
immortality, according to which its need or object is not 
the mere redress of earthly inequalities, not the mere 
punishment of the wicked, still less any outward reward of 
the good, but the development of the soul’s capacity 
for truth and goodness and love. It is the suffering which 
stunts the growth of moral excellence, the outward in- 
equality which precludes the soul from reaching its full 
capacity of wisdom, that constitute the real theological 
puzzle which the dogma of immortality is called upon to 
explain. The martyr seems far more intelligible to us than 
the idiot ; the most degraded specimen of the human race, 
whose degradation is due to his environment and parentage 
rather than to his own will, cries out more loudly against 
Providence than either the prosperous sinner or the man of 
splendid virtue crushed by calamity and disease. 

We have now noticed briefly the main views of Greek 
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and Hebrew concerning divine retribution, and their main 
explanatory palliatives of evil and of the unequal corres- 
pondence between circumstance and desert. One such 
palliative, indeed, has been omitted, partly from lack of 
time and partly because it is, on the whole, the least in- 
teresting and valuable; the palliative, I mean, which 
accounts for evil upon the hypothesis of evil principles, or 
deities. Plutarch accepted the hypothesis, but his resultant 
explanation of evil might be criticised even more success- 
fully than those arguments of Chrysippus which he ridiculed 
so scornfully. Omitting that hypothesis, which was 
recently defended by no less distinguished a theologian 
than Dr. Edwin Abbott, we have seen how advancing 
thought, both in Greece and in Judea, purified its concep- 
tion of God’s relation to man, and then was obliged to find 
fresh explanations of the difficulties which the very process 
of purification had created or enhanced. ':As God became 
more truly God, the difficulties which the phenomena of evi! 
suggest multiplied tenfold; though, on the other hand, 
some palliatives arose which were more worthy of divine 
goodness and love. And our nobler faith is willing and able 
to bear the burden of a greater doubt. We would fain 
realise the problem of evil to its fullest intensity of horror 
rather than deflect an inch from that self-conscious ideal 
of wisdom and love which has become the necessary 
synonym of God. 

In the course of our inquiry we have also learned how 
some old and unsatisfactory views have reappeared, cleansed 
and purified, in another form. Thus the old conception of 
family or tribal solidarity and of transmitted punishment 
was properly attacked and properly abandoned ; but the 
solidarity of the family and of mankind has in another 
form reappeared, and become the condition of a doctrine of 
self-sacrifice and responsibility which seems one of the 
best palliatives of evil that has hitherto been devised. 
That God has rights like a man, which, if infringed, he 
must defend; that he enjoys his capacity of divine ven- 
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geance upon the sinner and the rebellious, are ancient 
opinions, which, as we have seen, were openly condemned 
by the Greek philosopher, and by the Hebrew prophet 
and sage. Yet, while the question of Elihu, “ If thou sin- 
nest, what doest thou unto him, or if thou be righteous, 
what givest thou him?” represents a great truth, we also 
feel that even God himself must not, if I may say so, be 
wholly sundered from emotion. God hates sin, though not 
the sinner; he does greatly care for the souls which him- 
self has made. “The Lord loveth the righteous ; he taketh 
pleasure in them that fear him. The Lord is gracious and 
full of compassion, slow to anger, and of great loving-kind- 
ness.” We come back, in a sense, to the “ human ”’ concep- 
tion of God, though with a difference and in greater 
humility of spirit and of speech. 

Pondering upon the various conceptions of God’s relation 
to the world which have passed before us, it would seem as 
if most aspects of the problem had been touched upon by 
one or other of these two nations of antiquity, but that 
neither had sounded the problem to its depth, and that 
both had been too often content with inadequate explana- 
tions. The vastness of sentient misery and evil was 
scarcely realised; the Hebrew stuck too closely to the 
mere disparity between prosperity and desert, while as we 
have seen and know, the problem of moral evil and of 
moral deformity is so far harder and more important. 
Again, while the Greek philosopher taught that outward 
adversity might be a means of ethical progress, he did not 
perceive that very often it simply stunted all spiritual 
capacity and crushed out of it the possibility of growth. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon this painful topic, yet 
we see clearly that any modern indictment of Providence 
would be very different from any ancient indictment ; its 
counts would be more numerous and more complicated, and 
it would put the stress in different places. It would also 
not confine itself to man, but include the cause of the 
animals for whose suffering no compensatory immortality 
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is commonly believed to atone. While the law of the 
Pentateuch preaches kindness to animals, and Plutarch con- 
demns hunting, I do not find that either Greek or Hebrew 
thought is agitated by the sufferings of animals as an 
argument against the justice of God. So far as the solu- 
tions are concerned, we see that the Greeks, in certain 
respects, advanced further than the Hebrews. ‘The latter 
(I am limiting myself to the Old Testament) always clung 
to the idea that the supreme law of God must be reward 
and retribution. Hence they seek to maintain the truth 
of that law even for the life on earth, however much the 
facts testify against its accuracy, ‘and even late writers 
repeat it over and over again with the energy of despair. 
M. Renan has finely argued that the dogma of a 
resurrection was much more due to the necessity 
of maintaining the law of retribution, if not for 
this life then for another, than to any influence from 
Persia or Greece. The Greeks did not directly attack 
the propriety of the law, but they modified it both by 
interpreting reward and punishment as an inward con- 
comitant, and not as an outward adjunct of goodness and 
badness respectively, and also by laying far less stress upon 
the question of physical evil, and the lack of correspondence 
between prosperity and desert. As for us, while we do not 
deny the law of retribution entirely as one of the principles 
of divine rule, we yet perceive that it is only a subordinate 
principle, and that it deserves no higher place. Poetical 
justice, we have learnt to see, is neither always the justice 
of fact, nor is it always, of propriety and right, the justice 
of God. The Talmud speaks of those who, having lived a 
life-time of sin, by an ultimate hour of repentance have 
attained the blessedness of the “ world to come.” Such an 
award, utterly disproportionate though it be, we in- 
stinctively feel is in accordance with divine love. Nor 
do we for a moment suppose that the good man who 
has endured much suffering should enjoy more bliss in 
another life than the good man whose life has been a long 
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succession of undisturbed felicities. Indeed, the future life 
seems in one sense more needed for the wicked than for 
the good, for the morally feeble and the spiritually 
deformed than for those who have already reached to a 
high level of ethical nobility. They at least have not been 
created in vain, while for the others, if their time is not to 
come, of what value have their lives been to themselves or 
to others? We crave another life, as Plato partly saw, not 
for reward and not for punishment, but that we may know 
God better and love him more, that the stains of sin may 
be washed out, and that every human soul may at last 
prove worthy of the God who has created it. 

Once more. We have listened in the course of this 
lecture to many noble passages, both from Hebrew and 
Hellenic lips, and we have been told of many palliatives of 
a great problem, which are not only of much historical 
interest, but which, in a somewhat modified form, and as 
variously assimilated and reproduced by ourselves, may yet 
appeal to us and help us in times of difficulty and distress. 
We listen to them reverently and accept them gladly for 
what they are worth—palliatives but not solutions, 
suggestive hints but not complete explanations. If, 
indeed, the Great Problem were explained, where would be 
the need of faith ? and if faith lost its need or its difficulty, 
it would lose its glory. But whatever may be the know- 
ledge of the angels or of ourselves in another world, in this 
life the faith which, in those words of the great scholar 
that I have quoted so often, “throws itself without reserve 
into the arms of God,” is surely one of the most glorious of 
the varied capacities and endowments of man. Perhaps 
this reflection is itself a palliative to be added to those 
others from which we may still draw comfort and hope ; 
and as, the more vividly the problem is realised, the more 
vivid must be the faith which can yet believe, so, finally, 
of our own private sorrows and disappointments, which 
on the old view may seem undeserved, or on a higher 
view may seem needless and wanton, we may also struggle 
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to prove that the greater the blow or the keener the sorrow 
the deeper the purification, the more single and devoted the 
will to which the suffering and the sorrow may lead. Let 
me end by quoting to you some words of a wise old man— 
he is about to celebrate his seventieth birthday—which, on 
reading them a few days ago, struck me at once as an 
apposite conclusion for the present lecture. They are them- 
selves the last words of a lecture on Wehmuth und Heiterkeit, 
and their author is Professor Steinthal : 

“If you have a great sorrow, keep it sacred, and it will 
prove to you an inward guard and shield against the petty 
griefs and annoyances from which in external fashion we 
can never wholly keep ourselves free. And how can what 
is smal] and petty affect him who has something truly 
great enshrined within his soul ?” 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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THE EMPEROR JULIAN AND THE JEWS. 


THERE are few characters in the annals of the world upon 
whom so many varying judgments have been passed as 
upon the Emperor Julian. Stigmatised by his Christian 
foes as the “Apostate,” he has been held up by them to the 
gaze of the world as an object worthy of deep execration, 
and nothing has been omitted to impress this opinion of 
this famous Emperor upon the minds of posterity. In his 
intense fondness for Paganism and ardent with the hope of 
re-establishing the religion of the ancient gods of Greece 
and Rome, with its temples, sacrifices and mysteries—a task 
in which he completely failed—Julian turned his back 
contemptuously upon the Christianity in which he had 
been educated, and under the auspices of whose represen- 
tatives he had witnessed, whilst yet a youth, the murders 
of his father and kinsmen.? In spite, however, of the oppro- 
brious epithet of “Apostate” having been added to his 
name by his opponents, and of the fact that he has been 
accused of being one of the bitterest persecutors of Chris- 
tianity, more sober critics have arrived at the conclusion 
that, although he cannot be pronounced altogether innocent 
of having harassed and checked the growth of the new 
belief, he can hardly be looked upon in the same light as 





1 Vide the diatribes of Gregory Nazianzen and others of the Church 
writers infra, Cf. Lecky, Durop. Morals, IL., c. iv., p. 262 (9th ed.). 

? When six years old, his father was killed by order of Constantius, a 
staunch supporter of Christianity. His sole remaining brother, Gallue, 
was put to death in 354. 
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Nero, Diocletian, and other persecuting enemies of the 
Christians.’ 

But, whatever be the opinion held upon Julian’s attitude 
towards the Christians, all are unanimous in asserting his 
great friendship towards his Jewish subjects. His well- 
known attempt to rebuild the Temple has brought his name 
into honourable connection with Israel’s history, which has 
nothing but the highest terms of praise and gratitude to 
bestow upon this heathen Emperor. As in the cases of 
Pedro the Cruel and Saint Louis of France, Julian is looked 
upon by Jewish historians through an entirely different 
medium to that employed by non-Jewish writers. So far 
from being the monster of iniquity represented by the 
Church Fathers, Julian was one of the very few rulers of 
the Roman world who extended the hand of friendship and 
good-will to the scattered race of Israel. He thus stands 
out in marked contrast to the two Christian Emperors who 
preceded him, Constantine the Great and Constantius, 
whose treatment of the Jews reflects no credit upon their 
newly-adopted creed, and leads the reader of history to 
prefer the heathen Julian to his Christian predecessors. 

In his numerous writings the “ Apostate” Emperor very 
frequently alludes to Jews and Jewish customs, and mani- 
fests an intimate knowledge of both the Old and New 
Testaments. This paper will therefore treat of :— 

I. Julian’s conduct towards the Jews, his views upon 
Judaism, and his acquaintance with the Old Testa- 
ment. 


II. The proposed rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalem. 


1. 
When we consider that Julian only wore the imperial 
purple for the space of one year and eight months (from 





' For an exhaustive criticism of this question, x. The Emperor Julian, 
by G. H. Rendall, Hulsean Essay for 1876, c. viii. Cp. also Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, c. xxiii,; Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, 1., p. 700 sq. Gwatkin, 
Studies of Arianism, c. vi., is far less favourable to Julian than Rendall, 

nd is careful not to omit all the weak points in the Emperor's character. 
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November, 361, till June, 363, A.D.)—a brief period, in which 
he succeeded in making an undying renown for himself asa 
statesman as well as a warrior, and in the course of which he 
wrote his masterly satires upon the Roman Emperors! and 
upon the follies of the people of Antioch,? a large number 
of private and official letters,’ and a treatise against Christi- 
anity,‘ the loss the intellectual as well as the moral world 
sustained by his death at the premature age of thirty-two 
may well be imagined. Those who are fond of speculating 
as to “what might have happened,” had certain epoch- 
making events not occurred, have ample field for their 
imagination in pondering upon the effect a long reign of a 
ruler of such powerful genius and vigorous energy as Julian 
possessed might have worked upon the rapid decline of 
Rome and the rise of Christianity. 

Immediately on his accession to the imperial dignity, 
upon the death of his cousin, the persecuting Constantius, 
Julian proclaimed a general religious amnesty.’ He ex- 
tended to all the inhabitants of the mighty Roman world, 
that reached from the British Isles in the West to Central 
Asia in the East, the benefits of a free and equal toleration, 
The various restrictions and burdensome taxes in favour of 
Christianity, that had been imposed upon Pagans and Jews, 
were with one stroke repealed. “Ye are all brothers 
one of another: God is the common Father cf us all,’”® 





1 The Cesars, a satirical review of the lives of the Roman Emperors. 

2 The Misopogon or Beard-hater, a pungent satire upon the people of 
Antioch. 

3 There are 83 of them. All Julian’s writings are in Greek ; the best 
edition is by Spanheim, Paris, 1696, with Latin translation. 

* Contained in Bishop Cyril's reply; text given in Spanheim and Migne 
Series Greca, vol. LXXVI. Translated into English (only 25 copies 
printed) by Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, 1809; reprinted by W. Nevins, 
1873. . 

5 Ammian Marcellinus (heathen contemporary), History, book XXII., 
5; Sozomen (Ecclesiastical History), V.5; Socrates (Eccl. Hist.), book II., 
c, xxxviii. 23. 

§ Cp. Malachi ii. 10: ‘“‘ Have we not all one Father? Hath not one God 
created us?” 
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exclaims the humane Emperor in one of his letters, and 
upon this noble principle he acted, depriving the Church 
authorities of the power given to them by Julian’s pre- 
decessors, of persecuting all who did not acknowledge their 
own party cries and doctrines. Heretics of all shades of 
opinion were recalled from banishment: Arians, Novatians, 
Donatists, and all the numerous sects of Christianity, 
who were only too ready to come to blows with each other 
and with the ruling Athanasian Church of Rome, were 
ordered to live peaceably together, on severe penalties. The 
Jews breathed the air of freedom for the first time since 
the days of Alexander Severus (died 235 a.D.); all the cruel 
edicts of earlier emperors, especially those of Hadrian (died 
138 A.D.), were abrogated, and Julian behaved in a most 
friendly manner towards the oppressed race. He appears to 
have personally known many Jews;' in the famous letter? 
to the Patriarch Hillel II., he styles the Jewish Rabbi “his 
brother” [rdv adeXgov]. He is said to have established 
among the Jews of Palestine an order of patricians whom 
he named “primates,” called in the Talmud “ Aristoi.” 
These men, who were of superior rank and education, were 
next to the Patriarch, and were entrusted with magisterial 
functions.* The statement he makes in a letter to a 
heathen pontiff* that “there are no poor among the Jews,” 
points to a close knowledge of Jewish affairs, a view that 





' See his references to Jewish customs, infra. 

? See Part II. of this article. 

* Thus Frankel, Meba Jerushalmi, c. i., p. 2:—D°OA WSR PNIDIDND 
OND N72 TW'SMNSA N27 ON DAW OPA WK KT mewnrd 
DION OWI Ops *odwr wa DYONDMD "DI Sa. The passage 
in the Jer. Talmud here referred to is Jebamot, end of c. xvi.: “An Ariston 
asked R. Mana,” etc. This R. Mana, argues Frankel (p. 65, ib.), was a 
contemporary of Julian, who founded this order of “Apioros, The “ pri- 
mates” are alluded to in Codex Theod., book XVI., vol. VIII., §§ 8,29; ep. 
Graetz, IV., pp. 385, 395. Graetz says nothing of their origin; cp. also 
Hamburger, Real Encycl, II. s.r. Ariston, Frankel’s theory isa bold one 
and has very little foundation. 

‘ Arsacius was the pagan high-priest of Galatia; this passage is also 
quoted in Sozomen, book V., c, xvi. 
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will be greatly strengthened by reference to his anti- 
Christian writings. Gibbon’s cynical remark,’ that “they 
(the Jews) deserved the friendship of Julian by their im- 
placable hatred of the Christian name,” may have some 
foundation in fact; for the name of Christian and “ perse- 
cutor of the Jews” were easily interchangeable in that age, 
as Church history itself proves. The climax of Julian’s 
friendly attitude towards the Jews was reached in his desire 
to rebuild the Temple—which subject will be dealt with 
later. Whether Julian merely favoured Judaism because he 
was fond of all institutions and customs of antiquity,’ as 
some critics assert,’ or because it was the parent and deter- 
mined foe of the Christianity he abhorred,* or because he 
approved of the religion as a genuine, pure faith, is a ques- 
tion that each writer must conclude for himself from the 
evidence before him. That he was possessed of a sincere 
liking for Judaism is demonstrated to the full, especially in 
his work against Christianity. This was written during 
the long winter nights of 362-363, and only fragments, 
consisting of about three books, have been preserved out 
of the original seven.® Some seventy years after Julian’s 
death, Cyril,® Bishop of Alexandria, who was such a violent 





1 Decline and Fall, c. xxiii. 

2 This was a striking feature in his character. He approved of the 
worship of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris, because of its antiquity. For 
the same reason he restored many of the decaying cities of Greece, as 
Athens, Corinth, Argos. 

8’ Ey., J. F. Muecke, Flavius Claudius Julianus, vol. II., p. 121; Giese- 
ler’s Compendium of Church History (English edition), vol. I., p. 312; 
Neander’s Der Kaiser Julian (English edition), p. 101. 

4 This is the view of the Church writers, as Gregory Nazianzen, Chry- 
sostom, Sozomen, Theodoret and their imitators. 

5 Cyril himself says there were only three; but probably he only wrote 
a refutation to three out of the seven. Jerome [Zp.70 Ad Magnum, 
Migne, vol. XXII.] states he knew of seven books. Socrates III. 23, quotes 
a passage that is not in Cyril’s extracts. The Emperor Theodosius II. 
ordered all copies of Julian’s polemic to be destroyed. 

6 This Cyril (d. 444) is famous as the persecuting Bishop who expelled 
the Jews from Alexandria. He plays an important part in Kingsley’s 
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persecutor of the Jews, wrote a reply to Julian’s fierce 
onslaught upon the Christian belief, embodying in his 
polemic many passages from his antagonist’s work. Had 
not this zealous Bishop thus taken up the cudgels on 
behalf of his creed, Julian’s work might for ever have 
been lost, as no other version of it exists.! 

The Essay of the Emperor does not devote itself merely 
to an attack upon Christianity, but at the same time aims 
blows at the Mosaic books and teachings, especially at the 
narrative of the Creation. Unfortunately for the modern 
reader, we do not possess an independent copy of Julian’s 
work, and we have thus not always a complete statement 
of the Emperor’s arguments. They, therefore, lie under 
every disadvantage: the objections are presented some- 
times in his own words, sometimes in paraphrases or 
epitomes, and appear to be so set forth that they could be 
most easily overthrown. Often we are left to discover 
what he must have said from the details of the rejoinder. 
Cyril was totally without humour, and when Julian was 
speaking in irony or condescending to prevailing weak- 
nesses, Cyril supposes him to be giving his serious opi- 
nion.? We have, therefore, to be strictly on our guard 
in reading Cyril’s refutation, as we know not what has 
been omitted and what is retained for the purposes of 
offering a reply. 

Paganism Julian boldly and repeatedly asserts to be 
vastly superior to Judaism, but nevertheless the Emperor 
is not averse to praising the latter faith, which he declares 
to be in every way preferable to Christianity. The burden 





Hypatia. His reply to Julian is full of abuse and invective, with a modi- 
cum of argument. 

1 Philip Sidetes, a deacon in Constantinople, is reported to have 
written a reply to Julian, in 400 A.D., but it is not extant (v. Socrates 
VII. 27). 

2 These sentences are an adaptation of Froude'’s observations upon 
Origen’s refutation of the anti-Christian polemic of Celsus: Short Studies, 
IV. 
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of Julian’s theme is, “ Why have you, Galileans,! forsaken 
the ancient belief of the Jews, together with all its teachings 
and ceremonies? And if you saw fit thus to reject Judaism 
why did you not become Pagans, who surpass the Hebrews 
in religious truth? It is true that the Jewish Scriptures 
and Judaism contain numerous blemishes, which I, as a 
heathen, disapprove of ; yet asa whole the religion of Israel 
is to be preferred to your newly-created belief.” 

The head and front of the offending of the Jews is, in 
the eyes of Julian, their determined belief in the Unity of 
God. Again and again he attacks this teaching, striving to 
prove the superiority of polytheism. He thus opens his 
subject against the Christians by stating, “The belief of 
the Galileans is a fraudulent fiction of mau, without any 
Divine features in it... .. Their creed is a mixture of 
everything that is pernicious in Hellenism and Judaism. 
From the Jews they have learnt impiety”? .... (ie. 
monotheism). In another passage he is praising the Deca- 
logue; but of the second commandment he strongly disap- 
proves, as being a “calumniation of the Deity.”* It is by 
reason of the fact that the Jews only worship one God 
that they are ignorant of scientific culture.* But whilst 
Moses commanded the Israelites to honour only that Deity 





1 Julian never once applied any other term to the Christians, and ac- 
cording to Gregory Nazianzen, Or. IV., prescribed the use of this name by 
law. The name Galilean is derived from the phrase (Isaiah ix. 1) by53 
O37, “The district of the nations,” i.c., Galilee, where Jews and Pagans 
dwelt together, the latter forming a majority. Nazareth is in Galilee, 
and all the apostles came from this region ; “‘ Out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet ” (John vii. 52). Cp. note in Farrar’s Life of Christ, vol. L., p. 65; 
and Nedarim, p. 49a, Yn yap S*%3 wor. 

2 rv TadiAvaiwy 9 oxtvwpia mrdopa torw avOpwrwy, iwd Kaxovpyiag 
ouvreBiv, Exovea piv ovdiy Oeiov... am’ dugoiy rag wapamernyviag roi¢ 
vey Howep rivag enpag spexdpevot, thy aOedrynra pév ix rig ‘lovdaicng 
padtoupyiag, p. 565. 

3 8 dn péya rig epi roy Oedy gnort SiaBodrije, p. 737. 

4 “Did they worship others, they would receive the various blessings to 
be derived from each, as wisdom and civilisation from Apollo and Minerva, 
valour from Mars,” etc., p. 859. 

VOL. V. QQ 
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who presided over their nation, he yet forbids them to 
revile the other gods.'!' The legislator of the Jews even 
told the people about the Averrunci,? who are the gods 
who avert misfortunes, and whose wrath is to be appeased 
by the scapegoat* sent into the desert. Other gods 
accompanied the Mosaic Deity when he went down to 
look at the building of the Tower of Babel. King Solomon 
himself reverenced other gods, and surely he was a wise 
man, argues Julian. But if one would say, he continues, 
that Solomon was deceived by women to worship other 
gods, then you must admit that that king was not wise, 
for no truly wise man will allow himself to be misled by 
a woman. Solomon adored other divinities by his own 
judgment and intelligence, and in consequence of being 
persuaded by the doctrine of God that he was acquainted 
with.t In a letter’ addressed to the high-priest Theodore, 
Julian again vents his anger upon those people® who will 





! Julian bases this remark upon Exodus xxii. 28, obpn xd ods, using 
the translation of the LXX., which is probably incorrect, Oeot¢ ob kaxodo- 
ynonc. Cf. Frankel, Ueber der Hinfluss der Paliés. Exegese, p. 130. The 
Jewish versions refer the word DMdN to “God,” or to “judges.” Cp. 
Onkelos i. /.; Sanhedrin, pp. 56a, 66a: also Masecheth Soferim, IV. 5. 
Tacitus (J/ist., V.5) differs from Julian, for he asserts that the Jews were 
taught to despise and insult other gods. 

2 ot amorporain. Such were Apollo and Heracles to Greece, and Castor 
and Pollux to Rome. 

3 The “ Azazel” was, according to Julian, an “ Averruncus,” a demon 
whom it was necessary to propitiate lest calamities fall on the world 
Thus LXX. renders Sry by dromopraioc=arorporaiog. See Gesenius, 
Lexicon, s.v., and Frankel, ib., p. 132. The Vulgate (caper emissariua) 
and the Church Fathers generally, refer Azazel to the goat, which is in- 
correct, and contrary to the view of Julian and Gesenius. Many Christian 
authorities, as Hengstenberg, refer Azazel to Satan. 

4 Page 841. (These numbers refer to the pages in Migne’s edition of 
Cyril, Contra Julianum, Series Greca, vol. 76.) In his view of Solomon’s 
polytheism, Julian is strangely in harmony with the advanced modern 
school of Biblical critics. 

5 Hpistle 63, Upon the Duties of a High Priest. All Julian’s letters, 
The Cesars, and a few other writings, have been translated by J. Dun- 
comb, London, 1798, 2 vols. 

6 The Jews are not mentioned by name. But, as La Bleterie (Paris, 
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only worship one God. “For those who are distinguished 
in the school of impiety,” he exclaims, “ are so zealous that 
they will suffer want and famine rather than taste swine’s 
flesh, or that of anything strangled or even killed by 
accident! .... But these men are in part only religious, 
as the God whom they worship, as we also do under 
different names, is really most powerful and most bene- 
volent, and governs the visible world. They therefore 
who do not transgress the laws seem to me to be right. 
I blame them only for despising the worship of other 
gods in favour of their one God, whom they with bar- 
barian pride and stupidity regard as their own property 
and hidden from us Gentiles.” ? 

Whilst thus inveighing against monotheism, Julian, as 
will also be noticed in this passage, does not refrain from 
expressing his sense of reverence for the Jewish God. 
“Indeed, though I am averse to celebrate the festivals of 
the Jews,” he says in his anti-Christian work, “I always 
adore the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.”* In his 


epistle to the Jews (No. 25), he asks their prayers for him 
“to the Almighty Creator of the Universe, who has deigned 





1748), one of the chief writers on Julian, argues, none other than the 
Jewsare referred to. The reference to the “ swine’s flesh,” etc., is sufficient 
proof, beyond the contents of the quotation. 

1 Cp. Acts xv. 20, 29. 

2 rov¢ piv dvoceBeiag sxdry mpocxdvrag ovTw diamipove, we aipsioAae 
uiv brio airiic droOvnokar, avixecOa bi raowr ivdaay Kai pov, deiwy 
Srwe py yevoavro, pndé muecrov, pyr’ dpa Tov amwoOAPivrog ... *AAN’ 
ovrar piv iv piper OeooeBeic Svrec, imeimep Ov Tiuwowv, adr’ adnOwe Svra, 
Suvarwrov cai ayaQwraroy d¢ imtrpomeber rov aicOnrov Kiopov, bymep ed 
oid’ Ore Kai npeicg Grote Oeparevouev dvopaciv. eixdra poe doKovor roteiy, 
rov¢ vopoug pi) mapaBaivoyrec. éxeivo povoy apapravey, dre py Kai Tod¢ 
GdXoug Oeodg dptccovrec, arp partora Try Oe Oepamevovow* aX’ piv 
ctovrat tovg Ovecty drrocexdtioBat pdvorg adbroic, adaloveig BapBapixy mpdg 
raurnvi thy ardévoay imxapOevric. Spanheim, vol. I., p. 453. 

* p, 1045. Julian’s pantheon was, indeed, all-embracing. Cp. Rendall, 
c.V. Origen.in his reply to Celsus, says, that by the proper pronunciation 
of the formula “the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob,” miracles are wrought. 
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to crown me with his own undefiled right hand.”! Quot- 
ing the immortal words of Deut. vi. 4, “ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is one,” Julian applauds the senti- 
ment contained in them as being somewhat akin to the Neo- 
Platonic idea of the One God, from whom all the other 
gods emanated ; but unable to check that satire that is so 
marked in every one of his works, religious and secular, he 
mockingly adds, “if the Mosaic Deity is a jealous God, as 
you affirm,? why does he not stop the worship of all other 
divinities; is he not able to do this?”—A remarkable 
parallel to this question is to be found in the Talmud,’ 
where we read, as if referring to Julian and his philosophic 
school, though of a much earlier date, the following: 
“ The philosophers asked the elders in Rome, ‘If your God 
is displeased with the worship of other deities, why does he 
not stop it?’ Answered the Rabbis, ‘If ye worshipped an 
object, the loss of which would not injure the world, surely 
God would stop idolatry and the worship of strange gods: 
But ye also reverence, as divine, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and the planets, and shall he destroy the world because of 
the many fools in it?’” From the striking similarity in 
phrase and idea between the language of Julian and the 
discussions reported in the Talmud between Rabbi and 
heathen, the attacks of the Emperor upon Jewish mono- 





1 ry mavrwy Kpeirrom Kai Snurovpyp Oey TY Karakwoayre ori—ar pi Ty 
axpavrp abrov de&G. The full text of this Zpistle is given in Spanheim, 
vol. I,, and other editions ; also in Graetz, vol. IV., note 34. Cf. Part II. 
of this article, p. 622. 

? Julian quotes the words, Deut. iv. 24, “For the Lord thy God 
is a consuming fire, even a jealous God,” and the Second Command- 
ment. 

3 Aveda Zara, p. 54b,:—DD'NPN OX O12 Op nx pErwridp idxw 
sys dda pre 7a rds See nba we aD 2D KD WITT pR 
33155) a2adds mond pray yn nn advan ann pray nd 
42) Dw WHO Bryn tax mdtmdi, [These “elders in Rome” were 


R. Gamaliel II., R. Akiba, R. Joshua and R. Eleazer ben Azaria (about 
96 A.D.). Cf. Graetz, IV., note on p. 121.] 
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theism appear to have formed part of the stock-in-trade 
of the polytheistic Platonists.! 

Beyond this unwavering adherence to the belief in the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity—a belief in defence of which 
the Rabbis permitted self-immolation? —Julian finds 
nothing but what is agreeable to Hellenism in the Jewish 
laws. The Jews had temples, sacred groves,’ sacrifices 
lustrations, divination and “many other religious usages 
that require the presence of the holiest sentiments.” 
“Meses himself was truly religious about the eating of 
victims.” The Christians are sternly rebuked for having 
rejected the sacrificial code. “And if,” exclaims Julian in 
one of his sarcastic moods, “some acute Galilean among 
you might say that you are not deserving of blame 
on this account, as neither do the Jews now acritice, 
I will prove that person to be extremely dull. In 
the first place, you are reprehensible in that you no longer 
observe any of the legal rites of the Jews; and secondly, 





1 Cf, on same page, i, 29ND Sxono2 \ nN InN DIDDIdD Sew 
ATI NIPAD MD 2d Np Ss Nin Ad sw wx pds ‘AD DONNA 
3) 73 NPN PN). Cf. further, 1d. 55a :—I' NN NIY W D| UN Sew 
12) PDN VN nbs 793 Donn 3aN3>. The same terms,“ jealous 
God,” “consuming fire,” are here used by the “ Philosopher” and Agrippas 
as by Julian. 

2 £g. Sanhedrin, p. 74a :—NYVIy $3 mina ma ny W991 13193 
oyvsyo yin an by aay’ san 5x1 Ay od PIN ON ANNAW 
OT NsHw mv 9539. 

3 repévn (p. 971). It is doubtful whether the translation of the word 
given here is accurate, because wherever TWN occurs in the Bible (e.g. 
Exod. xxxiv. 13; Deut. vii. 5; ib. xii. 3; ib. xvi. 21, etc.) the LXX. always 
renders it by dAgog, “a grove,” an error in translation followed by the 
Vulgate and A.V. In Gen. xxi. 33, and 1 Sam. xxii. 6, where the word Sem 
is translated by “grove” (A.V.), the LXX. has dpotpay, “‘a tilled field;” 
Julian may therefore not be alluding to the “ Ashera,” but to “tracts of 
land devoted to the gods of certain temples,” a meaning usually given to 
repivn (v. Liddell and Scott, s. v.). The delight of the English translator 
of Neander’s Julian, who rejoices (note to p. 101) to find that Julian has 
shown an ignorance of Scripture in saying that the Jews had “sacred 
groves,” is therefore entirely for nought. It is the rendering of Taylor 
that has misled Mr. Cox. 
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because in very fact the Jews do sacrifice! in certain 
peculiar ways, and even now eat everything as though it 
were a sacrifice, pray before they sacrifice, and give the 
right-hand shoulder? to the priests as first-fruits. But, 
however, being now deprived of a temple and altar, or as 
they are accustomed to say, of a sanctuary,’ they are 
prevented from offering the customary victims to God.” 
Abraham he declares to have been very skilful in the 
art of divination—a science of his own proficiency in which 
Julian prided himself.‘ The vision of Genesis xv. is 
minutely described, and many encomiums are lavished’ by 
the Pagan monarch upon Abraham’s skill in augury.® 





1 Gre Obover wiv év adpacrog ‘lovdaiot, cai vyuy itt wavra toBiovow iepa 
wai karevxyovrat mpd Tov Ovoat, Kai rov dekidy Gpow diddacv amapyag roic 
iepevoww. The translation of Taylor (‘in their own houses”) and Span- 
heim (“in domibus suis”) of the words éy adpdxcroic, gives no sense, for 
surely Julian could not have meant to say that laymen as well as priests 
among the Jews sacrificed in his day in their own houses. (But cf. Adiyoth, 
VIIL. 6:—o°>218) 3 pee SYN Panpow snyow yor’ 7 WS 
iP) oop PRY O'S DWP wap. Cp. Maimonides, 7.7.,and Zebachim, 
p.62a,) The word adpa«rog is to be derived from depxdpat, and a privative, 
signifying ‘“‘that which is not usually seen,” peculiar, unusual. The 
translators further give as the rendering of wavra io@iovawy ispa, “ the 
people ate all their sacrifices,’ whilst the Levitical law did not even 
permit the priests to eat every offering. The true meaning is as given 
here, “that the people ate everything as if it was a sacrifice.” Cp. 
wipn nano Sy wow din, Chulin, 2b, and Rashi é./. Cf. Art. by 
Friedmann and Graetz. [Baur und Zeller’s 7heol. Jahrb., Jahrg., 1848, 
p. 338 sq. (not p. 260, as given in Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, IV., p. 369, 
note.) ] 

2? These accurate touches betray Julian’s acquaintance with Jewish 
practices of his time, Chulin, Mishna X. 1:—A¥INII PIN3 IA yUT 
man a3 ow) man D2 psd ; ib., 1345 POM YW AT YIN. 

3 We adbrotg @Oo¢ Aeyeiv rov ay:acuarog (p. 969), corresponding to the 
Hebrew UIP N'3 or UIP, applied to the Temple. 

4 Cp. Funeral Oration delivered by Libanius, his heathen teacher, ed. 
Spanheim, vol. I., p. 282; also Misopogon, p. 346 ; Gibbon, c, XXIII. 

5 The misreadings of the Hebrew that are met with in the LXX. 
are almost everywhere followed by Julian. The idea of Abraham 
taking the auguries is taken from ver. 10, “ And he took unto him all 
these, and divided them in the midst, and laid each piece one against the 
other ; but the birds divided he not.” Jerome (De Viris Illust., 57) men- 
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Abel’s sacrifice was accepted in preference to that of Cain, 
because the younger brother “ divided” his offerings more 
skilfully, and was thus better enabled to divine the omens. 
(These views of the bible, as will afterwards be shown, are 
derived from the LXX.") God does not blame Cain even for 
having brought an inanimate sacrifice, which is the symbol 
of evil,? but because it had not been carefully “divided” 
for the purposes of augury. ‘So I was told by one of the 
all-wise bishops,? but when I asked him how the division 
was blameable, he could give no answer.” Julian examines 
in detail the priestly offerings of the Day of Atonement 
[Leviticus xvi.],* and finds many things deserving of praise 
in the Jewish sacrificial ritual. He commends Abraham’s 
wonderful faith in God, upon which he observes, “ Full of 
faith was he,’ a faith strengthened by his knowledge of 
augury ; and faith without truth is folly and rage ; all truth 
must have some signs to attend it for its verification.” ® 
The imperial philosopher is not sparing in his praise of 
the Jewish Scriptures, which he ranks far higher than the 
works of the disciples of Jesus. The laws of the Jews, he 





tions that Tryphon, a disciple of Origen, learned in the Scriptures, wrote 
a tract upon the dividing of the birds in Abraham’s sacrifice. This is 
not extant. 

1 The Hebrew equivalent of the LXX. (adopted by Julian) may be :— 
pt NONN INan awn ND oN [=apn)] svn apn OX bn, 
Gen. iv. 7. Ovw tdv bp0i¢ mpoceviyxys bpOi¢ St pr diédy¢ iuaprec; 
yovxaoov. Cf. Frankel, ib., p. 67. 

2 Philo (On the Sacrifices of Cain and Abel) speaks in similar language 
of these offerings. 

3 Julian bore a fierce hatred to the Christian Bishops, and never let 
slip an opportunity of sneering at them. Cp. Neander, Church Hist., 
vol. ILI., p. 77 (English ed.). 

4 The quotations from this chapter are marked by many divergencies 
of reading between Julian and the LXX. (The latest edition by H. B. 
Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, has been used in comparing the 
LXX.) V. infra. 

5 Cp. Gen. xv. 6 ; also Hebrews xi., Romans iv. 

6 Some such sign was God’s pointing out the stars (which, according 
to Julian, were the shooting stars) to Abraham. With this last passage 
Cyril’s quotations from Julian somewhat abruptly end. 
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remarks, are accurate and venerable, and include innu- 
merable precepts which require a most holy life and 
previous preparation. Although he is indignant that 
Moses ordains the worship of only one Deity, he concedes 
that his is a wonderful law, which is to be preserved for 
ever. The Decalogue, with the exception of the second 
and fourth commandments, he asserts, is obeyed by all 
nations. He upbraids the Christians for declaring that 
the law had been abolished, and quotes against this view 
the words of Jesus (Matthew v. 17): “Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law or the prophets,” ete. Moses, 
he argues, never hinted at or promised any alteration of 
the established law, and “ the Galileans act presumptuously 
in ceasing to observe the Sabbath,? in not killing lambs 
according to the Jewish method, and not eating the un- 
leavened bread.”* The Jewish dietary laws are com- 
mended,‘ whilst the rite of circumcision, which Julian, in 
common with other ancient and modern critics, states the 
Israelites learnt during their stay in Egypt,’ is declared to 
be a perpetual institution among the Jews. 





1 Julian’s division of the Decalogue is interesting. The usual arrange- 
ment adopted by the Church, following Augustine of Hippo, 395 A.p., is 
similar to that found in the Hebrew text. Julian’s division is like our 
modern one. Cf. on this subject, Heilbut’s Decalogue, 1874, and Art. in 
Smith’s Bibl. Dict. III. 

* The law for transferring the Sabbath to Sunday, the “Lord's Day,” 
was promulgated by Julian’s uncle, Constantine, in 321, some forty years 
before this was written. 

3 we pre caBBarifovrac, pyre piv “lovdaikig caraQvovrag riv dpyvov, 
pyre pv aprove alipovg toMovrac, p. 1041. This reference to the “ She- 
chita” strengthens the view, adopted on page 602, note 1, of the meaning 
of iv adpaxroce. 

4In his Fifth Oration (Zo the Mother of the Gods ; ed. Spanheim, I., 
p. 174) Julian seems to have the Jewish law in mind when he denounces 
the swine as unfit for food, as being subject to leprosy, overgrown with 
fat and short-winded ; the pig cannot, even if it tried, adds Julian, turn 
its eyes heavenward. This is also a purely Platonic notion. Cp. supra. 
(Quotation from Epistle 63.) The belief that swine spread the disease of 
leprosy is also mentioned by Tacitus (//ist., V. 4.) 

5 Celsus (2nd century) in his Zrue Word, who also interlards his 
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Whilst thus lauding Judaism at the expense of Chris- 
tianity, and attacking the Galileans for deserting the 
parent creed, Julian does not forget to sound the praises 
of his own Neo-Platonic philosophy, and to emphasise its 
superiority over the Jewish doctrines. Moved by his 
philosophical instincts, he compares, to the disadvantage of 
the former, the Mosaic account of the Creatio ex nihilo 
with that of Plato in his 7imaeus. Moses has omitted to 
tell, argues the philosophic Emperor, of the creation of the 
abyss, nor does he say that God created the darkness and 
the water.! As if suggesting a reply to some of his own 
questions, he afterwards remarks that some things, as the 
water and the land, had already had an existence, but were 
concealed until God called them forth. The cosmogony in 
Genesis does not speak of the creation of the angels,’ or of 
any part of the spirit world. According to Moses, the 
Deity appears to have only been concerned with the material 





attack upon the Christians with depreciatory notices of the Jews, goes 
even further than Julian, and asserts that the Jews were merely a tribe 
of Egyptians, following the occupation of shepherds. He may have 
mixed this up with the Dynasty of the Hyksos. Cp. Tacitus, id. 

1In Chagiga, p. 12a, it is stated that on the first day, heaven, earth, the 
abyss (172) 17M), light, darkness, wind and water, were all formed. In 
Midrash Rab. Gen. I. 12, is the following remarkable parallel to Julian’s 
strictures on the creation:—>’N 5x52 727 MN ONY INN DIBIDID'D 
INN MN wweDw oa OOND xyDw Ndx + Dads NIA Sy HY 
{73 IAN ANN j7A. aNd padis---bae MDM) OD) MN FW 3733 
‘11 ‘WY. “A certain philosopher said to Rabban Gamaliel, ‘ Your God was 
a great architect, but he found prepared for him certain ingredients that 
aided his work, such as the abyss, darkness, wind, water and the depths 
‘Nay,’ answered the Rabbi, ‘they were all separately created by God, as 
the following verses prove,” etc. Cf., from a strictly philosophical 
point of view, Moreh Nebuchim, part II. (especially chaps. VI., VII. and 
XXX.). 

2 Cf. Midrash Rabba Genesis, I. 4:—VOS8 JIN 9 DYSN297 INI) MNS 
Son pvaxdom wea) ‘2 Wx NIN 9 DNdDA wD 23 


4 DID INI) NY OD. According to R. Jochanan, the angels were 
created on the second; according to R. Chanina on the fifth day. It is, 
however, generally accepted that they were not created on the first day. 
Cp. Job xxxviii. 4-7. 





| 
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creation being the adorner of the subject-matter, and did 
not call into being the incorporeal, the spiritual, universe.! 
How much nobler and more worthy of divinity, urges 
Julian, is Plato’s doctrine of the Demiurge, which accounts 
for the creation of everything both in the spiritual and 
material world. 

The Emperor further finds fault with the narrative of 
our first parents in Eden. Eve, he observes, so far from 
being a helpmeet to Adam, was the cause of his ruin and 
expulsion from Paradise. The Mosaic Deity was not wise 
in trying to conceal the knowledge of good and evil from 
mankind. The serpent, therefore, was a true benefactor to 
the world in opening the eyes of Adam and his wife to a 
consciousness of right and wrong. The serpent deserves to 
be reckoned among the holy beings of the universe.’ 
Moses tries to prove that the confusion of languages took 
place owing to the attempted building of the Tower of 
Babel. This is absurd, says Julian ; for not all the bricks 
in the whole world could ever have reached the skies. 
Even as a fable, resembling that of the impious attempt 
made by the Aloide to storm the heavens by heaping 
Pelion upon Ossa, as related in the Odyssey,® the Mosaic 





1 7b, I. 2:—O DMV NAN N33 3813) oOINANNM oy oyn 
AYIA IMD. Tanchuma, Genesis, c. 1, § 4, DIYSY NID ANNs A’apn 
DINAN NI S/AN). The view of the Rabbis thus runs counter to that 
of Julian. 

2 This affection for the Serpent was the raison d’étre of a Gnostic sect 
(3rd century), called the Nahasim or Ophites. According to this semi- 
Christian heresy, the serpent was Sophia (wisdom), mother to Achamoth 
(MON 2), and for having introduced knowledge into the world, is made 
an object of reverence. V. Neander, Church Hist., vol. IL, p. 146 (Clarke’s 
English edition) ; Mosheim, Hecl. I/ist. (ed. Soames, 1841), vol. L., part 
IL, c. 5. Cf. the monograph, Die Ophiten, by Dr. Hoenig, published 1889. 

8 Odyssey, XI. 315: 

“Proud of their strength, and more than mortal size, 
The gods they challenge, and affect the skies. 
Heav'd on Olympus tott’ring Ossa stood, 

On Ossa, Pelion nods with all its wood.”— Pope. 


Philo (A Treatise on the Confusion of Languages), some 360 years prior to 
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legend is inferior to the Homeric. The whole Biblical 
narrative from Adam to Abraham Julian declares to be on 
a par with the Greek fables. Moses says nothing of the 
origin of manners and laws; indeed the Greek legislators, 
as Lycurgus and Solon, were as wise as the Jewish law- 
giver. Continuing his comparisons between Jews and 
Hellenists, Julian contrasts Jewish valour with Pagan. 
Samson and David find their superiors among the war- 
riors of Greece and Egypt. There is no man among the 
Hebrews at all equal to Alexander the Great or Julius 
Cesar. In arts, political affairs, civilisation, and medical 
knowledge the Jews are far below the heathens! The 
poetry of the Hebrews, of which in the original it is 
tolerably certain Julian knew nothing, cannot approach 
that of Greek or Latin literature; “although,” adds 
Julian, “the depraved Eusebius? pretends that the Jews 
had hexameter verse and knew logic.” Solomon, with all 
his wisdom (co¢@tartos), is surpassed by Theognis and 
Isocrates. The exhortations of the last named are much 
finer than the proverbs of the Jewish king. An impas- 
sioned outburst against his Christian opponents leads the 
Roman philosopher and monarch to refer to the condition 
of the Jews in the past and in his own time. “Why, being 
ungrateful to our gods, have you taken your belief from 
the Jews? Is it because the gods have given empire to 
Rome, but to the Jews liberty for only a very little time 
and perpetual slavery and exile? Consider Abraham a 
stranger in a foreign land! Jacob, first among Syrians, 
then in Palestine, and when an old man a slave among the 





Julian, speaks of the same comparison being drawn in his day between 
the Tower of Babel and this Homeric legend, and argues for the superiority 
of the Biblical narrative. 

1 Chateaubriand, Htudes Historiques, I1., part II., notes the similarity 
between the arguments of Julian and Voltaire against the Old Testa- 
ment. 

2 Preparatio Evangelica, II. 5. Eusebius died about 340. The epithet 
“ depraved ” applied to this scholar, is a sign that Julian strongly resented 
his vigorous attacks upon the old Pagan belief. 
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Egyptians !! Moses brought his people out of Egypt with 
a high hand.? Their fortunes in Palestine changed more 
often than the colour of a chameleon .... They selected 
a king for themselves against the will of their God. They 
have always been enslaved, now by the Assyrians, then by 
the Medes and Persians, and at the present day by us!” 

Of the Jewish prophets, Julian entertains no very exalted 
opinion. Inspiration he declares to be the gift of the gods 
and existing in but a few.* It has long ceased from the 
midst of Israel* The God of the Hebrews was indeed great 
and powerful, but he has had very few good prophetsor able 
interpreters of his will. The reason of this was, that these 
servants of the Deity did not apply themselves to science, 
and therefore only beheld the great light of Heaven® 
through dark mists. Blind to the beauties of nature round 
about them, they were always shouting with frantic 
vehemence, “Fear ye and tremble! Fire, lightning, the 
sword, death!” They spoke only to the capacity of women.® 

Turning to the subject of the selection of Israel as the 
chosen race, Julian denounces it with great warmth as 
being untrue.’ Why, he asks, did the Demiurge single out 
this cbscure people for his especial protection and neglect 
the remainder of the world? “ By what gods are the other 
nations ruled?” he enquires with his accustomed sneer, 
“unless some one should grant that the Deity distributed 





' There is some confusion here. Jacob was never a slave. Julian must 
mean the descendants of Jacob. 

* Boaywri ibn (LXX., xepi bYndrg). See infra for this Hebraism. 

3 p. 801. Julian compares the oracles at Delphi and Daphne with the 
Jewish prophets. 

4 Cp. Yoma, p. 9b:— soNdD) AMDT IN DINAN DN) INDYD 
Sw wpA mn Apdnos. 

® Julian regarded Helios (the sun) as the symbol of divinity. Cf. 
Rendall, c. IV., p. 81, etc.; c. VI., especially p. 135. 

6 Fragment of an Oration, Spanheim, I., p. 295. Warburton, Julian, 
p. 64, is doubtful whether the prophets here referred to are the prophets 
of the O. T., or the heads of the Jewish community of that time. The 
former is more probable. 

7 P. 651. 
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them to the sun and moon?” Although Moses, and Paul! 
after him, taught the doctrine of the selection of Israel, 
history has disproved it, for whilst the Jews are subjects of 
foreign rulers, Rome bears sway over the whvle world. 

It might appear strange that in a work professedly com- 
bating the Christian belief, so much space is occupied by 
remarks, complimentary and otherwise, upon Jews, 
Judaism, and the Old Testament. The deficiencies and 
shortcomings of the Jews that Julian laid his finger upon, 
were intended to persuade the many Gentiles who had 
become converts to Christianity, upon the rise of that new 
creed, that they had acted foolishly in attaching them- 
selves to a belief based upon the Judaism in which so 
many failings were to be found. On the other hand, 
when bestowing praise upon Judaism, the Chris- 
tians are reproached for having rejected a creed, which, 
although not so excellent as Paganism, yet contains many 
elements worthy of approval. Buta suspicion seems also 
to present itself that Cyril, in whose works the fragment 
of Julian’s anti-Christian polemic is embedded, in his 
personal hatred of the Jews, only re-published that portion 
of the attack that concerned Jews also, and wilfully sup- 
pressed much that Julian had written directly against 
Christianity. Seeing that Cyril only reproduces three out 
of the seven books we are told the Emperor wrote upon 
the subject, this surmise may be fairly correct. Against 
Christianity itself, the Emperor urges only such arguments 
as a modern Israelite would adduce to prove that the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament have not been realised in 





1 Especially in the Epistle to the Romans. 

? Similarly Celsus observes, “The Jews were to have ruled the world, 
but they have not a yard to call their own.” Cf. Froude, Short Studies, 
IV., p. 418. 

3 Cp. p. 1042, “‘ All these things he (Julian) speaks of with many 
words. We (Cyril), however, only extract the sense of what he says, and 
omit the superfluous and useless arguments. It appears to me necessary 
that we should point out how opposed to truthfulness are his petty views, 
that only aim at rendering Christianity ridiculous,” 
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the person of the Christian Messiah. Such well-known 
controversial passages as Gen. xlix. 10 (“Shiloh”), Num. 
xxiv. 17 (“A star shall arise from Jacob,” etc.), the 
numerous Messianic verses in Isaiah—all are quoted by 
Julian to contest the truth of Christianity. The perpetual 
character of the Law (Exod. xii. 24), its immutability 
(Deut. iv. 2), the curses to be pronounced upon all who 
kept it not (Deut. xxvii. 27), that the prophet promised by 
God was to be exactly like Moses (Deut. xviii. 15)—armed 
with these weapons of religious warfare he stands side by 
side with the Jewish defenders of the faith of Israel, and 
combats their common foe, Christianity. Nearly all 
Julian’s philosophical arguments are directed against the 
Mosaic Law and the tenets of Judaism, principally against 
its pure monotheism. His shafts of ridicule of, and oppo- 
sition to, the Jewish Scriptures are drawn from the quiver 
of Neo-Platonism, and are reserved exclusively for this 
part of his subject. In his war against Christianity, he is 
at one with Jewish theologians, and arms himself with 
the same weapons, importing, however, into the con- 
test a virulence and bitterness towards the creed of the 
“Galileans” that are x blot upon his manly and upright 
character. 

From all that has hitherto been observed with reference 
to Julian and his views upon the Jews, their holy writings 
and their national faith, it will be noticed that the Emperor, 
unlike any other monarch who ever ruled the Roman world 
was very well acquainted with the Old Testament.’ There 
is hardly a portion of the Old Testament that Julian does 
not refer to in his work. He must indeed have been a 
diligent student of the Scriptures, as he quotes them with 
great facility and ease as one who had carefully read and 
re-read them. It is quite certain, however, that, like the 
bulk cf the Church Fathers, the version Julian used was 





' Cf. his remark upon the eternity of the law (p. 991), “ And this I 
can demonstrate not from ten only, but from ten thousand passages of 
Moses himself,” a rather exaggerated estimate. 
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the Septuagint, and his knowledge of the original Hebrew 
was small, if any. Wherever a verse is quoted where the 
LXX. varies from the Hebrew, Julian’s quotation resembles 
that of the Greek translation, and is guilty of the same errors. 
Numerous instances of this could be given, but three will 
suffice, in addition to that already mentioned in an earlier 
part of this paper, with reference to Abel’s offering. Speak- 
ing of the verse (Gen. xlix. 10) which Julian says was 
fulfilled in the kingdom of Judah that ended with King 
Zedekiah, we read the following: “The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah... until those things shall come that 
are deposited for him.” Julian here uses the exact words 
of the LXX. for TW, gs éav EXOy ta droxe(peva adte@, as 
if the Hebrew read iow N2° °> TY, the word 178 acting as 
a kind of nominative to N33, “ until that-which-is-his shall 
come.” The conclusion of Julian’s remarks upon this verse 
is also striking, for he says, “but you (the Christians) 
falsify these words and read ‘Until he shall come for 
whom these things are deposited,’ (apatrerronkarte Se éuouws 
bpuers “Ews av €XOn © aroxeta).” Now, it is interesting to 
note that the false reading that Julian charges his opponents 
with using [which has as much raison d’étre as Julian’s 
own, probably] is, in fact, found in Eusebius ' and Chry- 
sostom ;? whilst in the Dialogue* of Justin Martyr with 
Tryphon the Jew, the reading of the same passage is dis- 
cussed. Justin argues that the correct translation is”Ews 
av €\On ta atroxeiweva ait@ (like LXX. in most modern 
editions, including Swete’s). But the Jew replies, “I can 
easily dispute with ycu the reading you give of the Sep- 
tuagint ; for I contend that the correct reading is “Ews dv 
€XOn @ atroxeta.’* The Jew here defends the very read- 





! Kecles. Hist. 1.,6. [Written some thirty years before. ] 

2 Homilia 67 in Genesin, [Written after Julian. ] 

3 § 120. 

4 Avyvarov dé iv poi, Epnv, payecOat mpoc bpag wepi Tijy AEkiwe Hv Upeic 
tEnyeioOe, Aeyovrec eipnoDa, as the LXX.; iwedyH ody ovrwe tEnynoavyro 
ot ‘EBdountcovra adX’ "Ewe av 20g y anocara. V.Onkelos and Peshito 
i. 1, Cf. Frankel, 7b., p. 48 sq. 
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ing Julian impugns,—an almost certain proof that the 
Emperor had not read Justin’s Dialogue, although it was 
written some two hundred years before. 

In Genesis xv. 11, the LXX. reads for 0728 OTN ay, 
“and Abraham drove them away ” (as in the original), xal 
avvexabicev avtois “ABpapy, “and Abram sat together with 
them,” which makes the Hebrew have exactly the same 
letters but different vowels, O28 OPS 2H), Julian, 
following the LXX., bases part of his opinion of Abraham’s 
skill as an augur upon this misrendering.! 

Another instance where Julian bases an argument upon 
an incorrect or doubtful rendering of the LXX. is the fol- 
lowing. He is mocking at the custom of the Christians 
of holding services in the catacombs, and asserts that 
the reason they choose the vicinity of the graves is 
that they hope to behold visions, and receive communica- 
tions from the dead there lying. In connection with this 
statement, he applies to his opponents the verse in Isaiah 
(Ixv. 4), which according to the LXX. runs thus, ‘Ev tois 
pvnpact Kai év Tols omNAalos Kolmavtas Ov’ évitrvia: “ They 
sleep in sepulchres and caves on account of dreams.” ? 
Now the original text is quite different, “They remain 
among the graves and lodge in the monuments,” Dawn 
ao) OZ oMapa. The LXX. is probably a translation 
of this text altered to CoO by OMAR) OMDB Ow, 
Had Julian known Hebrew and employed the Hebrew 
text he would not have taken this verse and applied it 
to the Christians as sleeping in catacombs for the sake of 
obtaining visions of the dead.* 

We have thus ample testimony that the Platonic Em- 
peror was ignorant of Hebrew, a fact that is to be regretted, 





1 Cf. Frankel’s Studien zu LXX.,p. 214; and his Ueber der Einfluss der 


Pal, Exeg., p. 13. 
2 Of. Chagiga, p. 3b, MD YOY ‘AIWNY "ID WON NAPA N33 757, 


MNO and Rashi’s note, 231d nnd MyYoOw Ow AM. 
3 The following is an incomplete list of quotations made by Julian, in 
which he varies from the LXX. (Swete’s edition):— 
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in view of the wonderful intellectual powers, literary as 
well as philosophical, that he revealed to the world. As 
might be supposed, Julian considered the Hebrew language 





JULIAN, 


LXX. 





Gen. vi. 4 


» xv. 1 (a) 


Exod. xii. 14. 


VOL. V. 


_ | émi ra dtxoropnyata . 





vt ar aidyrog ot dvo- 
hasroi Pus oe 
éy dpdpare ric vuUKTOC 
adding mn after 


mn. 
Adyog Kupiov . 


. | pwr Tov Oeov . 


,| After rijc oixoyevoic, 


adds the final words of 
Vv. 3, eAnpovounoe pé, 
omitting the last two 
words of v. 2, and 
nearly all v. 3. 


pond ; 
Hebrew. 


exactly like 


ob mpooxuynosc Oeoitc 
érepvic, reading xd 


crnss = minnwn 
Dvn, 


. | Toaya=O' NYY . 


Omits “and of ‘the c con- 
gregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel.” 


. | At end is added, wore ix- 


méppat avdrov, gyno, 
aroroumyy Kai apevar 


abréy tig riv Epnpor. 


Omits “and do with that 
blood as he did with 
the blood of the bul- 
lock.” imi rv Baow 
roi = Ovaracrnpiod is 
the rendering for 


npn Sy as if = dx 
mann ND which 
does not occur in the 
whole chapter. Omits 


last words spd) 
npn, 


RR 


ot dr’ aiwyroc ot dvOpwroe 
oi dvopagroi. 
éy dpduart, as Hebrew. 


Pipa Kipoov=I3'I. 

gwyy Kvpiov = 135. Cf. 
Frankel, Studien zu LXX., 
p. 67. 

As Hebrew. 

For the LXX. of N° AWD }3) 

cf. Frankel, Veber der Hin- 

SJluss, p. 17. 


. | éxi ra owpara, ra dex. 


Reads ODN $35, tig wa- 
cag rag vonste, cf, Frankel, 
Studien, ib 

As Hebrew. 


=xXtudpa. 
As Hebrew. 


These words occur at end of 
v. 10 in the Hebrew, and 
run thus in LXX., wore 
amooreikat av’rov tig rv 
aroroprny apnon avroyv 
tlc rhyv Epnpoy. 

As Hebrew. 


simi rd itaornpioy. 
As Hebrew. 
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far below Greek, just as the language of Rome was in his 
eyes inferior to that of Athens. 

His close acquaintance with the precise words of the Old 
Testament leads him occasionally into the use of expres- 
sions of a distinctly Hebraic turn. In telling of the de- 
parture from Egypt, he remarks, “Moses led the people 
forth with a high hand,” this latter phrase from Exod. xiv. 
8 gliding smoothly into the sentence, and imparting true 
force to it. A similar example is the following. He is 
inveighing against the Mosaic ordinances against polythe- 
ism, which teach “the worship of the one Deity whose 
portion is Jacob and Israel the line of his inheritance” 





JULIAN, LXX. 





Num. xxiv. 17 .| ’Avaredei darpoy i& “Ia- | AvaredXei dorpor t= laxwB cai 

cwB wai. avOowrmoc it advaoricerat avOpwrog if 

*Iopand : omits DP), *Iopand : closer to the He- 
: brew. Cp. Frankel, Studien, 

p. 168. 

Deut. iv.24 . .| 6 Oede spay xip=iPMON, | 5 Coc cov wip=TTOK, as in 

Hebrew. Cf. Frankel, ib., 

p. 67. 

vi. 13 . .| Kipeov roy Gioy cov go-| K. roy 0. 6. g. cai abr@ da- 

BnOncy cai airy povw| tpedoeg (Swete: Tischen- 


” 


Aarpetouc; adds y135, dorf reads like Julian). 
iv.3 . .|At end, adds part of | As Hebrew. 
Deut. xxvii. 27. 
Isaiah vii.14. .| ‘Idod » wapOévog iv yao-|’1ld00 1% mwapBivog tv yaorpi 
roi ta. Anvera 
» XXXvii. 16 | Kdptog 6 Oedg "Iopayj\. .| Kiptog caBaw8 6 Oed¢ ’Iap., 
as Hebrew. 


Gen. vi.2. . .| Iddvreg dé ot vioi rov | Idédvreg éé ot pram set Suet 
ie 4 (Swete; oi vioi Tischen- 
Geo =DNON 133. dorf), Cp. Frankel, Stu- 
dien, p.67; Ueber der Ein- 
Jluss, note to p. 25, p. 46, 
note to p.47; Philo, De 
Gigantibus, reads like 
Julian. Cf. “On the Phi- 
lonean Text of the LXX.,” 
J. Y. R., vol. V. p. 254. 
Psalm xxxii. 9 ,| Eirev 6 Oedc wai iyeviro | abrog elrev cai iyevnOnoar. 
= 75) WON N17 (read- 
ing WON 7). 
Throughout the | Mwong = Moses= . .| Mwvoijc. Cf. Frankel, Stu- 
work. (Uatin influence) dien, p. 126. 
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(Deut. xxxix. 9). In a Fragment of an Oration, he is 
speaking of the Temple “upon which his name is called,”— 
a phrase resembling Woy ww NIPIW. 

To sum up the conclusions arrived at with reference to 
Julian’s treatment of the Jews and his view of their re- 
ligion, we learn that, as being one of the creeds opposed to 
his rival, Christianity, and possessing rites and teachings 
that resembled those of Hellenism, he was very favour- 
ably disposed towards it. The monotheism of the Jews he 
disliked greatly, as well as their doctrine of the selection 
of Israel from among the nations as the chosen race of 
God. Well read in the Old Testament, and in touch with 
Jewish customs of his age, his version of the Scriptures 
was not the Vulgate nor the original Hebrew, but that of 
his favourite Greek, the Septuagint. His objections to 
some of the Biblical narrations are almost the same as 
every Greek philosopher urged in defence of his own 
theories. That he preferred Judaism to Christianity is 
quite certain; he saw nothing ennobling, nothing spiritual 
in the religion of Jesus, heaping epithets of opprobrium 
upon the founders of that creed, in a violently abusive 
manner that betrays his fear of its ultimate victory over 
Paganism. But above all, his worship of Zeus and the 
Olympian deities, with all the teachings of Plato, engrossed 
his religious sentiments to the utter exclusion of all other 
opinions upon religion. Had Israel in the course of the 
centuries been ruled by many another such “ Apostate,” 
the gloomy page of its history would have been consider- 
ably brighter, illumined by the warm glow of a generous 
tolerance and intelligent sympathy. 


II. 
PROPOSED REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


Whether a serious attempt to rebuild the Temple at 
Jerusalem was ever made by Julian or not, is a question 





! See Part IL, p. 628. 
RR 2 
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that has not yet been satisfactorily decided. The numerous 
writers upon early Church history’ vary considerably—as 
they likewise do with regard to the character of this 
virtuous Emperor—and no two agree in describing or ex- 
plaining the precise details connected with this question. 
Learned scholars, like Basnage? and Lardner,’ have denied 
that Julian ever really commenced to rebuild the sanctuary 
of the Jews, and have maintained that the whole incident 
of the failure of Julian’s scheme is an invention of the 
Church Fathers. That the Emperor intended to rebuild the 
Temple both Basnage and Lardner admit,‘ but that the 
intention ever went any further they argue—and in my 
humble opinion correctly—in the negative. On the other 
hand, Bishop Warburton published in 1750° a volume of 
nearly 300 pages to prove that Julian did attempt to 
rebuild the Temple, but was providentially hindered. 
Gratz,® Gibbon,’ Robertson,’ Milman,’ Cardinal Newman,” 
1 Eg. Till mont, N. eander, Milman, Gieseler, etc. Gwatkin, Studics of 
Arianism, |852. is completely silent upon the subject; the articles Julian, 
by T. Kirkup, in the Encyc. Brit. (9th edition), and in Schaff-Herzog’s 
Religious Lacyclopedia, New York, 1891, do not even mention it. 


2 Hist. dvs Juifs, VUIL, p. 157. 
3 Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, IV., p. 47. 





* Both base this admission upon the 25th Epistle. 

5 He was not yet a Bishop, and had not then written his Divine Legation 
of Moses. ‘lhe full title is, “Julian, or a Discourse concerning the Earth- 
quake and licry Eruption, which defeated the Emperor’s attempt to re- 
build the Temple at Jerusalem, in which the reality of a Divine interpo- 
sition is shown, the objections to it answered, and the nature of that 
Evidence which demands the assent of every reasonable man to a miracu- 
lous fact, is considered and explained.” 

6 Geschichte der Juden, IV. p. 371. 

7 Decline und Fall, c. XXIII. 

8 Histury of the Christian Church, vol. I., ¢. 3. 

9 History of the Jews, vol. IIL. Notes to Gibbon in loco, 

10 Essay on Viracles, p. 334, Oxford, 1842. Newman has admitted into 
his Lyra Apostolica, No. CLVI.,a poem by Keble, the second half of 
which runs as follows :— 


“The foes of Christ are gathering, sworn to build 
Where He had sworn to waste and mar ; 
Plummet and line, arms of Babel’s war, 

\re ready round Moriah's field. 
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and other writers, whilst admitting that the attempt was 
begun, explain away the supposed supernatura! occurrences 
by purely scientific means, and deny any divine interven- 
tion. The Church Fathers all agree in discerning the hand 
of God in the cessation of the work, each one vying with 
the other in detailing the number of wondrous miracles 
that occurred at the time. From a Pagan authority we 
have one account which needs careful consideration, as 
Ammian Marcellinus bears a high reputation for honesty 
and descriptive accuracy.! The people who were inost con- 
cerned, the Jews, have maintained an unanimous silence, 
the only allusions to it being found in works,’ the earliest 
of which was written in the sixteenth century, ie, some 
twelve hundred years after. These conflicting records, 
therefore, demand examination, and the various opinions 
upon the subject must be critically weighed az, if neces- 
sary, rejected. 

All writers, ecclesiastical and rationalist, Warburton as 
well as Basnage, are agreed that Julian entertained the 
idea of rebuilding the Temple. Since the days of Hadrian 
the Jews had been prohibited to enter Jerusalem 
much less to erect the Temple again. When abrogating 
all persecuting Jaws by his act of tolerance at the be- 
ginning of his reign, Julian also included this edict of 
Hadrian, and probably many Jews took advantave of this 
breaking down of the barrier that shut them out from 
their beloved Zion, and settled in the Holy City. Many 





But the clouds that lightning breathe 
Were ready too, 
And, bursting through, 
Billows from the wrath beneath ; 
For Christ and His seers so keenly wrought, 
They half subdued to faith the proud man’s dying thought.” 
1 See account of him in Smith’s Dict. of Christian Biography, Ill. 
p. 484. 
2 Shalsheleth Hakkabalah, Zemach David, Yochasin; see below. 
Frankel, Meba Jerushalmi, p. 2, agrees with the view of Lardner, 


3 V. Graetz, IV., p. 168 and note 17. 
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are the reasons given for Julian’s desire to see the Temple 
rise from its ashes for the second time, and his thereby 
manifesting great friendship for the Jews. The Church 
writers, as Gregory Nazianzen, Sozomen, and Theodoret 
assert that the Emperor wished to falsify the prophecy of 
Jesus (Luke xxi. 6; Matthew xxiv. 2), that “not one stone 
upon another should be left of the Temple.” According to 
Socrates,’ Cyril,? Bishop of Jerusalem, prophesied that 
now the time had come for the words of Jesus to be 
realised in their fulness. This idea has been elaborated in 
the play by Henrik Ibsen upon Julian, in a scene where 
the Emperor is disputing with Maris, Bishop of Chalcedon, 
upon Christianity. 

Julian.—. .. Then shall the churches of the Galileans be 
shut up, and his priests shall raise up this temple‘ of the 
gods again under the lashes of the whip. y 

Maris.—Try, impotent man! Who has had the power 
to raise Jerusalem’s temple, since Golgotha’s prince has 
called down destruction upon it ? 

Julian —I shall have the power! The Emperor will 
have it. Your God shall be made a liar. Stone by stone 
will I build up the Temple at Jerusalem, in pattern and 
splendour as in Solomon’s days. 

Maris.—Not one stone wilt thou succeed in adding to 
stone for it is cursed of heaven. 

Julian.—Stop! stop, thou shalt see... . 

The Emperor’s love for sacrifices, and his being informed 
that only in Jerusalem could the Jews offer them, is taken 





! Socrates Scholasticus wrote a Jistory of the Church, 440 A.D., 
book IITI., § 20. 

2? This Cyril has written many works, but makes no allusion to this 
subject, see infra. 

3 The Emperor and the Galilean, translated by Catherine Ray, 1876. 


4 I.e., of Apollo, that had been destroyed by lightning. The Maris of 
Ibsen is a blind Bishop of whom the Church historians relate many tales, 
Act ILI. a Cyrillas of Jerusalem is introduced, who utters the prophecy 
recorded in Socrates. 
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by many! as the motive for his intention to rebuild tho 
Temple. Others,’ again, attribute it to his general bitter 
hostility to the Christians, for by restoring the Jews to 
their former splendour and power he would thus deal a 
severe blow at Christianity. Ammian® avers that Julian 
was desirous of winning glory for himself by achieving 
so bold an enterprise; whilst others* believe that the 
rebuilding of the Jewish Temple was only an instance of 
the Emperor’s resolve to signalise his reign by lasting 
architectural memorials, similar to the temples he rebuilt 
at Heliopolis and Alexandria for Egyptian Paganism, and at 
Antioch for Hellenism. Moreover, Chrysostom® and Sozo- 
men charge Julian with undertaking this work in the hope 
of afterwards utilising the new structure as a heathen 
fane, and converting all the Jews to his own belief. A yet 
further reason’ suggested is, that Julian hoped to propi- 
tiate the Jews, and thus win over to his side the numerous 
Persian Israelites who would, therefore, not oppose him 
in his projected campaign against King Sapor. Whatever 
stirred Julian to meditate the restoration of the sanctuary 
of the Jews, there can be no doubt that some such idea 
he really did entertain, and was quite prepared to carry 
it out. That the Jews themselves had propounded the 
scheme to him, and that it was in compliance with their 
petition’ is exceedingly doubtful, although some colour 
to this view is lent by the well-known friendly disposition 
of Julian towards his Jewish subjects; and seeing that 
so many temples were being rehabilitated, might we not 





1 Gibbon and Neander, following Theodoret. 

2 Thus Gregory and Sozomen, adopted by Newman (Lssay on Miracles), 

3 History XXIII. 1. * A suggestion by Rendall. 

5 Oratio contra Judevs. 

6 See Art. Julian in Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biography, I1., p. 511. 
Milman, Hist. of Jews, III., p. 17 (5th ed.) If this was one of the many 
reasons that induced Julian to favour the Jews, the plan did not succeed, 
as we find the Jews of several Persian towns offering a stern resistance to 
Julian’s army, Ammian, XXIII, 5. Cf. Jost, Ges. der Isr., book XIV., 
o. ix. 

7 As alleged by Chrysostom. 
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surmise that the Jews really hoped that theirs would share 
the general happy turn of fortune ? 

From a Syriac source of the early part of the sixth 
century,’ we have an interesting narrative of the manner 
in which the Jews are said to have solicited the consent of 
the Roman Emperor to erect their sanctuary. When, on 
his march to Persia, Julian arrived at Tarsus, he was met 
by a procession of Jews who had come from Tiberias, 
headed by the high priests? of that city blowing trumpets. 
and bearing with them a throne decorated by gorgeous 
images of seven idols. Julian at first refused to recéive 
the priests and their gift, as they professed to worship 
only one God.* The native Jews of Tarsus bitterly up- 
braided their co-religionists from Palestine for their 
irreligious conduct, to which those of Tiberias replied, 
that King Solomon‘ and the ancient Israelites had also 
occasionally worshipped idols, and in order to attain 
the object they had in view anything was permis- 
sible. Julian at length agreed to give an audience to 
the Palestinian Jews ; they readily partook of the unclean 
food of the royal table, and at the command of the Emperor 
sacrificed to the gods in his presence. Having thus 
propitiated the heathen ruler, they then presented the 
petition they had brought with them, in which they ad- 
dressed Julian as “the King of Jacob and ruler over Israel,5 
who would revive the glories of the house of David,* 








1 Edited by Hoffman, Leiden, 1880, under the title of Julianos der Ab- 
triinnige. Néldeke has shown this document to be of native Syrian origin, 
written by a monk of Edessa, between the years 502-532 a.D. It contains 
many allusions, all tinged with malice, to the Jews. Cf. Zeitschrift der 
Deutsch-morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, vol. xxviii., p. 263. 

2 s995 197% Hoffman, p. 108; probably this phrase must be taken to 
indicate the Rabbis of that town. Tiberias was destroyed in 353, 10 years 
previous to this embassy to Julian. 

3 How exactly similar to Julian’s complaint in his anti-Christian work ! 

4 The same contention employed by Julian, v. supra. 

5 Spee ma I1 apys mb Ws 1m Moe, p. 115. 

6 RNIW PDVRI NP TAIN WT NIT xmi2dp Ji32 ANIIAS Vs 


byapnd, 
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and prove himself their promised Redeemer,”! and humbly 
asked his permission to rebuild their Temple. Julian forth- 
with granted their petition and they departed.? Shortly 
afterwards, when the Roman army was encamped near 
Harran, the Jews of Edessa, some seven hundred in num- 
ber, led by their president, Hymenus,’ stole at night from 
the town and made their way to Julian. To him they 
complained of the conduct of the Christian residents who 
had expelled all heathens from this most Christian city.‘ 
Pleased with this friendship towards his Pagan subjects, 
Julian was not slow in consenting to the earnest entreaty 
of the Edessenian Jews, that Jerusalem and the Temple 
should be restored. But, grimly adds the chronicler, the 
Jews had no advantage of this promise, for as they were 
returning to the city, a number of Christian soldiers met 
and destroyed them; all their males in Edessa were mas- 
sacred, whilst the women and children were dedicated to 
the service of the Church.° 





1» eow yor Na PR pyD27p TBS NM pOY NIT AN Pat IID dyn 
Sy por NMMBMND [IP wMOMINANN OP YS pas by NIT 


sevees paardys, id. 
2 The continuation of this Syriac account of the rebuilding of the 
Temple is of great importance for the argument of this article :— He 


allowed them to lay the foundations of the Temple; but then it happened, 
as the Scriptures foretold, that not one stone of the Temple should remain 
on the other. What further took place in Judea, others have described.” 
Upon this cautious remark, Néldeke observes pointedly, that in all proba- 
bility the author had not heard of anything further happening with 
regard to the fulfilment of Julian’s promise, and the supposed miraculous 
intervention was unknown to this Syrian writer 140 years afterwards. 

8 DNI017; perhaps the same as ONI1307, or NIVON. A Hymenzus is 
named as a kind of Gnostic in 1 Tim. i. 20. 

4 According to tradition, Jesus had promised Abgar, King of Edessa, 
that his city should always remain Christian and never be captured. Cf. 
Wright’s Joshua the Stylite’s Chronicle, p. 6. 

5 Graetz, IV., note 5 to p. 371, who it appears did not know of this 
6th century Chronicle of Julianos, derived his record of the massacre of 
the Edessenian Jews from the 13th century Chronicon Syriacum of 
Gregory Bar Hebreus, p. 68. Our Chronicle also narrates an expulsion of 
the Jews of Nisibis about the same time, that Graetz does not speak of, 
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According to Gregory Nazianzen, it was Julian who first 
suggested the idea to the Jews, saying that he had dis- 
covered from their own books that the time was ripe for 
their return to Palestine, and for the rebuilding of their 
Temple. The principal direct allusion by the Emperor 
himself to his intention to erect the Temple is found in the 
famous Twenty-fifth Epistle? which, in its entirety, all 
critics now admit to be genuine. As this letter has been 
referred to before, and is of considerable importance, I 
subjoin a revised translation of it *:— 

“To the Community of the Jews, 

“ More oppressive for you in the past than the yoke 
of dependence was the circumstance that new taxes were 
imposed upon you without previous notice, and you were 
compelled to furnish an untold quantity of gold to the 
imperial treasury. Many of these hardships I myself 
noticed, but I learned more from the tax-rolls‘ that were 
being preserved to your detriment, which I happened to 
light upon. I myself abolished a tax which was about to 
be levied upon you, and thus put a stop to the impious 





' Warburton (p. 50, note) argues that the prophecy alluded to by 
Julian is Daniel ix. 27; but this is mere conjecture. 

2 Greek text given in Spanheim, I., p. 397, and Graetz, IV., note 34. In 
the first edition of the Epistles (Paris, 1566) by Martinius, the words « 
yviowwc (“if genuine”) are added by the editor. This doubt is shared by 
La Bleterie (a famous writer on Julian) on the following grounds :— 
(1) Julian calls the attacks made upon the Jews “impious” (aoéBnya), thus 
almost admitting their claim to being called a holy nation ; (2) he relates 
‘that he had thrown the delators (spies, informers) into the pit with his 
own hands ;” (3) he addresses the Patriarch as his brother; (4) that the 
rebuilding of the Temple is promised to be begun after the Persian war, 
which all other accounts contradict. On the other hand, we have the 
evidence of Sozomen, who quotes this very letter, “Julian wrote to the 
patriarch and rulers of the Jews and to their whole nation desiring them 
to pray for him and the prosperity of his reign” (V. 22). It is only 
the remarkably amicable tone that pervades the epistle that has led some 
to doubt its authenticity, v. Warburton, p. 49. 

8 Direct from the Greek text and compared with the renderings of 
Graetz, Jost, Spanheim and Duncombe. 

4 BpéG.a, transcription of the Latin drevia, registers, edicts (Graetz). 
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attempt to bring infamy upon you; with my own hands 
did I commit to the flames the tax-rolls against you that I 
found in my archives,' in order that no one might ever 
spread such a charge of impiety against you. The real 
author of these calumnies was not so much my ever-to-be 
remembered? brother* Constantius, as those men who, 
barbarians in mind and atheists in heart, were entertained 
at his table* With my own hands have I seized these 
persons® and thrust them into the pit,® so that not even the 
memory of their fall shall remain with us. Desiring to 
extend yet further favours to you, I have exhorted my 
brother, the venerable Patriarch Julos,’ to put a stop to 





1 oxpnvia, from the Latin serinia, a chest in which documents were 
kept; cf. Becker’s Gallus (English ed.), p. 332. 

2 ric uvnung dks, “ worthy of memory,” cp. 1739 131737. 

’ Constantius was his first cousin, and scarcely deserves this honour- 
able mention. With reference to these remarks upon Constantius and his 
favourites, cp. Hpistle XXIII. (Spanheim, I., p. 389): “ We are now 
delivered from the voracious jaws of the Hydra. I do not mean to apply 
the epithet to my brother Constantius. He is no more: may the earth 
lie light on his head! But his artful and cruel favourites studied to 
deceive and exasperate a prince whose natural mildness cannot be praised 
without adulation.” Cp. also Gwatkin, p. 194. 

4 Gritz errs in rendering the phrase ot rijv rovrov rpamelav toriwpevor, 
“welche eine solche Schatzung erfunden haben,” which the English edi- 
tion (vol. II., p. 605) follows by “ who invented such a system of taxa- 
tion.” rpazéZa seldom bears the meaning put upon it by Graetz, whilst he 
has mistaken iorwpevor for éorcovpevoe (v. Liddell and Scott s. v.). The 
most literal and, at the same time, accurate translation is as here given 
and adopted by Spanheim, Duncombe and Jost. 

5 These informers (usually called ‘“ delators,” the prvds of the Tal- 
mud) are the crowd of spies whom Julian dismissed from the court. The 
reference here is probably to three men who were especially noted for 
their infamous conduct, Eusebius, Apodemius and Paul, “ the Chain.” 
This is the view of Graetz, Warburton and Rendall, p. 153. La Bleterie 
cannot realise that Julian punished these delators “ with his own hands,” 
év xepoiv tuaic AaBdpevog, and hints that these words are an interpolation 
by a Jewish writer. Jews hardly knew sufficient Greek to attempt such a 
forgery. 

6 Te., the grave, or “into dungeons ” (Duncombe). 

7 The generally accepted explanation of the name Julos (’Iov\dc) refers 
it to the Patriarch Hillel II., who held office from 320-365. When this 
letter was written, Hillel was about seventy years of age, and four years 
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the collection of the so-called Apostolé! among you; and 
henceforward no one will be able to oppress your people 
by the collection of such imposts, so that everywhere 
throughout my kingdom you may be free from care; and 
thus, enjoying freedom, you may address still more fervent 
prayers for my empire to the Almighty Creator of the 
Universe, who has deigned to crown me with his own 
undefiled right hand. It seems to be the fact that those 
who lead lives full of anxiety are fettered in spirit, and de 
not dare to raise their hands in prayer. But those who 
are exempt from all cares, and rejoice with their whole 
hearts, are better able to direct their sincere prayers for the 
welfare of the empire to the Mighty One, in whose power 
it lies to further the success of my reign, even according 
to my wishes. Thus should you do, in order that when I 
return safely from the Persian war, I may restore the Holy 
City of Jerusalem, and rebuild it at my own expense, even 
as you have for so many years desired it to be restored ; 
and therein will I unite with you in giving praise to the 
Almighty.” 

The excitement created by the receipt of this friendly 
and encouraging letter, and especially by the gracious 
promise of the rebuilding of their Temple, must have been 
tremendous, and the silence of the Jewish authorities upon 
the subject is all the more astonishing. But, perhaps, they 
had learned from experience not to trust in princes, in 





previously had compiled his famous calendar (cf. Graetz, IV., note 22). Jost, 
Geschichte der Israeliten, book XTV., p. 210 (ed. Berlin, 1822), suggests that 
the Greek name is a corruption of ’lovdoy, and is thus a transcription of 
the name Judah. In his Geschichte des Judenthums, book IV. 16, how- 
ever, Jost agrees with Graetz, and reads “ Hillelos,” Cf. Hamburger, Real 
Encyce. IL., 8. v. Nassi ; Zanz (Namen der Juden, note to p. 20) thinks the 
Hebrew equivalent for Julos is bn, as in Sanhedrin, 36a. 

\ A tax collected through an déméorodog, MOY ; op. Graetz, IV., p. 305, 
and note 21. All Jewish communities paid this tribute in maintenance 
of the Patriarchate. Julian here advises Hillel to put a stop to its collec- 
tion. Theodosius II. (Cod. Theod., XIV., vol. VIII, § 29) put a forcible 
end to it altogether. The Talmud knows nothing of it. Cp. Milman, 
History of the Jews, IIL, p. 38 (fifth edition). 
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spite of Julian’s amity. During the reign of Trajan, it is 
related in the Midrash,’ in the days of R. Joshua b. Cha- 
nanya, permission had been given by the government to 
rebuild the Temple, but owing to the intervention of some 
Cutheans (probably Christians? are alluded to), the scheme 
had to be abandoned. Whether it was the memory of this 
abortive attempt that caused the Jews to omit all reference 
to this imperial missive or not, it is certainly remarkable 
that the Talmud is completely silent upon the matter? 
Jerome‘ relates that the Jews applied to Julian the fol- 
lowing verse (Daniel xi. 34), “Now when they shall fall, 
they shall be holpen with a little help.” This verse could 
certainly be taken to describe the lull in the storm of per- 
secution the Jews experienced under Julian’s brief reign, 
but no Jewish source has preserved this tradition in any 
way. Again, the coming of the Messiah and the restoration 
of the Temple were events that were to be contempora- 
neous, according to Jewish teaching, and surely the Jews 
would not regard a Roman emperor, however gracious, as 
their promised Redeemer. 

It may here not be out of place to inquire into the 
reason of this silence of Jewish literature upon Julian. 
Surely, if he was so wonderfully well disposed towards the 
Jews, they would have gratefully recorded this rare friend- 





! Bereshith Rabba, c. LXIV (Tuldoth). V. Graetz, IV., p. 142, and note 
14. Zunz, Gott. Vortr., p. 186 (ed. by Dr. Briill), believes this Midrash to 
cefer to the proposed restoration under Julian, which Graetz denies. 


2 °8N)5. So thinks Zunz. In Shalsheleth Hakkabalah, p. 89b (ed. 


Amsterdam), it is distinctly said, boa) 10pm ay anv ony 
man. 


* The very name of Julian never occurs in Talmudic writings. In Jer. 
Nedarim, II. 37d., the words 8250 Diydyd NA (the King Lulinus”), 
which Zunz (Gott. Vortr., p. 56) thinks should read pix (Julinus), are 
explained by Graetz and others to be a corruption of pixaibprs (Diocle- 
tianus). Julian candy) was a Jewish name sometimes exchanged for 
Reuben, as Rufus for Judah, etc. Midrash Rabba Levit. c. XXXIT. 
Mentioned by R. Huna (end 3rd century). 


4 Commentar. in Danielem xi. 3t. 
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ship in some manner or the other. When, however, we 
consider the condition of the Jews and of Jewish studies 
at the time, all surprise disappears. In the first place, the 
reign of Julian was very short, and before any mention 
of him could be inserted in the Jerusalem Talmud! or 
other works, the power of the Christians under his suc- 
cessors, Jovian and Valentinian, again rose to a height, 
and fearful of giving offence by lavishing praise upon the 
“ Apostate” Emperor, the Jews were compelled to remain 
silent and omit all reference to him. It is hardly to be 
expected that the Jews of Babylon or their Talmud should 
tell of Julian’s friendliness for their co-religionists, since, as 
the subjects of the Persian king, and even taking up arms 
against the Roman monarch,’ the Babylonian Jews were 
patriotic enough to regard him as the enemy of their king 
and country. Again, the schools of Palestine, who could 
alone have spoken of Julian, were at this time in a state of 
rapid decay, all literary production was at a standstill, and 
the seat of Jewish erudition had already been transferred to 
the banks of the Euphrates.* An English scholar has, 
however, striven to enunciate the view that the Jews of 
the period really did make honourable mention of Julian, 
but on examination his reference loses all weight,‘ and the 
silence on the part of the Jews still remains unbroken. 





! This, too, was already probably closed; cf. Frankel, Meba Jerushalmi, 
c. i, p. 2b., "2920 soon onn pied nD "INN DDT DIN xdr. 

? Ammian Mare. XXIII. 5. 

3 Cf. Graetz, IV., c. XXII.; Frankel, ib. 

* Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, c. VI., p. 203. “The heathens mocked, 
the Christians cursed, and Israel alone remembered Julian for good, 
Treasured in the house of Julianus Cesar, the vessels of the Temple still 
await the day when Messiah ben Ephraim shall take them thence.” The 
passage here alluded to, ID‘P pid) M33 O33, Mr. Gwatkin says he 
“has seen somewhere, but it is not mentioned by Graetz.” Perhaps it was 
in Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Juden, II. p. 703, where the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor read these words. They are taken from a sinall apocalyptic Midrash, 
called MWD NINN (given infull in Jellinek’s Beth Hamidrash, IL, 
p. 60), but are of little importance for two reasons: 1. The passage is at the 
earliest of the 9th century, or probably later; v. Hamburger, Real. Lncycl. 
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Thus far, we are treading on safe ground. The letter of 
Julian is positive proof of his intention to rebuild the 
Temple. From its statement, that “on his safe return 
from the Persian war,’ he would restore Jerusalem, we 





IL, s.v. “Armilus.” and further on in this note. 2. The phrase 3) D°?}33, 
so far from being a method of “ remembering any one for good,” has quite 
the contrary meaning. The usual Talmudic sense of 13) is, to conceal out 
of sight for a bad purpose, to treat with contumely. Thus Spin’ ‘D 3333 
Sabbath, p. 13b ; 43) JUST 1333W1D, Yoma, p,52b; v. Levy, Neues Chal. Wort. 
sv. The phrase is also used in reference to the holy vessels being hidden 
away by the Babylonian conquerors of the first Temple—surely in no 
laudatory sense. The real sense of Mr. Gwatkin’s quotation is, that Julian 
the Emperor had stolen away from Israel, even as Nebuchadnezzar and 
Titus before him, the sacred vessels of the Sanctuary, and when the 
Redeemer would come, these vessels would all be restored. It can 
thus hardly be maintained that the Jews “remembered Julian for 
good” in this passage, or that this quotation is a contemporary record.— 
The Mt" NIN, “Ten Signs of the Messianic Age,” were, till recently, 
thought to have first been written down by R. Machir (flourished c. 1375) 
in his Arkath Rochel. From this work, which Antonius Hulsius trans- 
lated into Latin, with exhaustive notes, in 1653, Eisenmenger, /.¢., and 
Allen’s Modern Judaism, p. 262, sg., extracted their quotations. (Cp. 
Wolff, Bibl. Rab. I., p. 760, and Steinschneider’s Catalogue, p. 1640.) 
However, in the MS. DN 7 by R. Jacob ben Judah of London, which 
Prof. Kauffman has shown to be of about 1287 (v. J. Y. R., vol. IV., 
Nos, 13 and 16), these Ten Signs are given exactly as in the Abkath Rochel 
(ov. MWIDA nyabn, p. 891). R. Jacob of London says that his authority for 
these Ten Signs is R. Hai Gaon (flourished about 1000 a.v.: “ *Npnyni 
PRI INA DI wT NNN. None of Hai Gaon’s known works contains 
these MW NIN, although in one of his Responsa he details certain 
Messianic signs and portents, that are totally different to those given by 
R. Jacob (v. Ashkenazi’s D°3P? DYO (Frankf.-a-Maine, 1854), p. 59, s¢.)— 
Whilst speaking of Mr. Gwatkin’s work, attention may be called to his 
observations upon the moral condition of the Jews at that period (c. III, 
p. 59). The character of the Jews is painted as black as it possibly could 
be, and the evidence quoted in support of this perverted view is that of 
Chrysostom, a bitter antagonist of the Jewish race. As well accept the 
evidence of a bigoted Jesuit as to the corrupt condition of the established 
Church of England !—In one of the recensions of the legend of the “ Ten 
Martyrs,” mam °27n MWY (given in Beth Hamidrash, VI., p. 31), 
Julian (priaerdyd thus also written sometimes in Syriac) is mentioned as 
being the persecuting Emperor. But this reference is also of no value, as 
being later than the ninth century and purely fictitious. 
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are forced to conclude that as he died during the war, the 
attempt never went any further. All authorities agree 
that the famous letter was written about six months before 
Julian’s sudden death,’ and did we possess no other docu- 
ment upon this question of the Temple than this epistle, 
we should have no hesitation in believing that the work 
‘was never begun. Let us, therefore, see how it is that an 
opinion is current, even among most cautious critics of 
history, that the rebuilding of the Temple was commenced, 
and owing to certain strange causes was unexpectedly 
interrupted. I will strive to prove that the whole affair 
of the preternatural interference, or be it only natural, 
that caused the attempt to be abandoned, is based on one 
writer's assertion, a writer whose credibility it will be im- 
perative to certify before we can believe his narrative. 
Taking the arguments in proof of the event urged by 
Warburton,? we will in turn examine the evidence of 
(A.) Julian himself, (B.) of Christian records, (c.) of the 
heathen writer, Ammian Marcellinus, and (D.) of the Jewish 
historians. 

(a.) Among the writings of Julian, there is extant a frag- 
ment of an Oration,’ in which the Emperor formulates a 
scheme for re-establishing the worship of the gods with all 
its sacrifices and shrines, as a rival to Christianity. Ina 
passage where he is justifying the gods for suffering their 
temples and images to be treated with contumely by their 
enemies, both Christians and others, he exclaims,‘ “ As for 
the prophets of the Jews, who so much upbraid us with 





! June, 363. He was killed in battle, some say by a Christian. 

2 Page 54 sg. Warburton was moved to this elaborate defence by the 
criticisms of Basnage. Jost, Gesch. der Isr., book XIV., note 40, also offers 
a feeble reply to the same writer. 

3 This fragment was first printed by D. Petau, 1630, and is given in 
Spanheim, p. 295. 

* Oi yap dvediZovreg ypiv roatra rwv “Iovdaiwy ot rpopnrar ri mepi 
Tov vew PHoouc, Tov map’ abrov¢ rpiroy avarparivroc, tyeoopévou dé ovdE 
viv; tyw O& elroy ob« dvedifwy ixeivoic, b¢ ye rocobrotg Lorepoy xpdvorg 
avaorncacbat dtevoninv abroy sig ryuny Tod KrANVivrog ix’ abry Oeod. 
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these disasters, what will they say to their own Temple, 
that has been destroyed for a third time, and has not even 
yet been raised up? I say this not to upbraid them, for I 
myself, after so long a period, intended to rebuild it to the 
honour of the God called thereby.”? 

Now, without straining any of the words of this note- 
worthy passage, as Warburton with wasted ingenuity does, 
we have simply a statement that Julian had meant to 
rebuild the Temple, but circumstances had prevented him. 
When we remember, moreover, that this Oration was writ- 
ten at the same time as the work against Christianity, that 
is, during the Persian campaign, we have but a further 
proof of the theory that owing to the stress of the war, the 
plan to restore Jerusalem had not yet proceeded any fur- 
ther than intimated in the epistle to the Jews. It was 
even then, during the war, a promise and nothing further. 
The argument adduced by Fabricius,? La Bleterie and 
others from the words “for a third time destroyed,” as if the 
double destruction of the Temple and the failure of Julian’s 
own venture were alluded to,’ is cleverly disposed of by 
Warburton himself. The testimony of the Emperor, there- 





1 Or “ whose (name) is called upon it,” cp. yoy {DY NWDIWw. See 
supra. 

2 In his Lue Evangelii, c. XIV. 

3 Mr. J. Fergusson, the architect (7emples of the Jews, p. 184), affirms 
that the work was really begun, and the fragment of a frontispiece 
attached to the Herodian work of the Huldah gateway, four pillars 
standing in the gateway below, and some of the alterations in the domed 
hall beneath, are all relics of Julian’s attempt. The evidence adduced to 
prove this assertion is extremely slight. 

4 Thus—1. Defeating an attempt to rebuild cannot, by any known figure 
of speech, be called the overthrow of a building. 2. The words “that 
has not even yet been raised up,” can hardly be used of a building de- 
stroyed only two months before. The “three” subversions are by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Herod (in rebuilding Nehemiah’s Temple), and by Titus. 
According to others, the profanation by Antiochus Epiphanes may be 
reckoned instead of that by Herod. Lardner (Jewish and Heuthen Testi- 
monies, vol. IV.) counts the final levelling of the Temple site by Hadrian 
as the third subversion. Upon this cf. Renan, Hist. des Origines du 
Christ., vol. VI., Appendix I. 
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fore, that the work was ever commenced, is of no value, as 
the simple sense of the quotation here given is opposed to 
any such view. Warburton attempts to explain the dis- 
crepancy between Julian’s own statement—as given in the 
letter to the Patriarch and in this Oration—and the cir- 
cumstantial narratives of the various historians, by sup- 
posing that whilst it is true,that the Emperor contemplated 
the rebuilding after the war, yet finding his attacks upon 
Christianity did not succeed, “he grew enraged at his 
defeat, and resolved to put this last effort of his malice 
in immediate execution” before going to Persia. 

This suggestion is an easy way out of a grave difficulty, 
but its very simplicity betrays its doubtful character. As 
a persecutor of the Christians, Julian was milder than the 
Christians of his age ever were to the Pagans; in fact, 
his generous tolerance, that deprived his religious foes of 
earning the title and glory of martyrdom, was a source 
of complaint against him.’ Warburton’s connecting link 
between the promises of Julian and the descriptions of the 
attempted realisation of the same by the Church Fathers 
is a very unsound one, and his whole position appears 
to be untenable. 

(B.) When we turn to the Christian records, we find a 
strange sameness about all of them. Except that they 
differ in the number of miracles related, and in the tone 
of hatred in which they speak of the Apostate, they 
all assert that the work was commenced, that the Jews 
participated might and main in it, and that a super- 
natural miracle defeated the impious attempt. Taking 
them in order of time, we have first the narrative of 
Gregory Nazianzen,’ which, as it is undoubtedly the fons et 





' “Of all persecutions ever made, Julian devised the most inhuman ; 
for he mingled persuasion with tyranny, grudging his victims the glory 
of martyrdom, and casting doubt upon the zeal of the fearless.” Gregory 
Nazianzen, Orat. XXI. 32. 

2 Gregory was a fellow-student at the University of Athens with 
Julian. His Znvective against Julian, from which this extract (beginning 
of 2nd book) is taken, is in two books, and was written very shortly after 
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origo of all later accounts, deserves to be transcribed in 
full. After the usual amount of violent abuse that. charac- 
terises his invective against Julian, he continues, “ After 
having run through a course of other tyrannical experi- 
ments against the faith, and growing tired of them all 
as trifling and contemptible, he at last brought down the 
whole body of the Jews upon us: whom, for their ancient 
love of sedition and an inveterate hatred of the Christian 
name, he chose as the fittest instruments of his purpose. 
These, under a show of great good-will, which hid his 
real purpose, he endeavoured to convince from their sacred 
books and traditions that the time foretold in them was 
now arrived when they should return to their own land, 
rebuild their Temple, and restore everything to its former 
splendour. Having thus deceived them with false hopes 
(for it is easy to be deceived when our passions are flat- 
tered), the Jews set upon the work of rebuilding with 
great vigour, and advanced the project with diligent 
labour. Suddenly they were driven from their work by a 
violent earthquake and whirlwind, and they flew together 
for refuge to a certain neighbouring church, many to escape 
the impending danger, and others being carried along by 
the dense crowd in its flight. There are some who say 
that the church doors were closed against them by an 





Julian’s death. For a description of the style of the book, see Preface 
to King’s translation (Bohn’s Classical Library). The following may 
give some idea of Gregory’s feelings towards Julian, and enable us to 
judge in how far his testimony is to be relied upon : “ The leopard cannot 
change its spots, nor the Moor his skin, nor fire its burning, nor the Evil 
One his malice, nor Julian his wickedness.” “Constantius, in sparing 
Julian when a youth, was guilty of a sad error.” The following trans- 
lation is by Rendall (p. 220), of a passage where Gregory rises to poetry 
to pour out his torrent of bitterness against Julian :— 
‘‘*Mid all that swell the persecutor’s line, 
Early or late or in the after time, 
Latest yet first, pre-eminence is thine, 
Slayer of souls, Satan’s foul sink of crime, 
Tyrant accursed !” 
The evidence of such a partisan seems to lose all weight after this. Cp. 
Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, 1., p. 707 sq. 
ss 2 
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invisible hand, although these doors had been wide open a 
moment before—which hand was accustomed to work these 
wonders for the confusion of the impious and the comfort 
of godly men. It is, moreover, affirmed and believed by 
all, that as they strove to force their way in by violence, 
the fire, which burst from the foundations of the Temple, 
met and stopped them; some it burnt and destroyed ; 
others it injured seriously, leaving them a living monu- 
ment of the Divine wrath against sinners. Thus it hap- 
pened, and let no man disbelieve it, or the other mighty 
works of God. But still, the most wondrous thing’ was 
that a light appeared in the heavens, as of a cross within a 
circle.... Nay, further, they who were present and were 
witnesses of the following miracle, still show the mark 
of the cross that was impressed upon their garments. For 
whenever these men, whether they were of us or strangers, 
were showing these marks, or attending to others who 
were showing them, each observed on his own or his 
neighbour’s body or on his robe a shining mark, which 
in art and elegance surpassed all painting and embroidery. 
Most of them ran to our priests, begging to be baptised, 
and humbly entreating their mercy.” 

Such is the description by the only person who wrote 
his account within a year after the supposed miracles 
occurred, and who might well have been able to ascertain 
the truth of it all. It is hardly necessary to follow in the 
footsteps of Warburton, Milman, Gibbon, Newman and 
even of Graetz, who labour to explain away these miracles 
as being nothing more than natural phenomena,’ because 





' It is only .to be expected that Gibbon should deny any miraculous 
agency in this narrative: but that Cardinal Newman should agree with 
him is certainly remarkable. In his Essays on the Miracles in Early 
Ecclesiastical History (Oxf., 1842), he argues from the “ cumulative evi- 
dence” of the Church Fathers, and whilst explaining away the crosses on 
the garments, like Warburton, as being of a phosphoric nature, the cross 
in the air a meteoric phenomenon, the earthquake and balls of fire of a 
volcanic character, he asserts that the occasion of the occurrence is the 
miraculous part of it. 
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the narrative itself does not appear to merit the ingenuity 
spent upon it. In the first place, the orthodox Gregory 
attaches more importance to the miracle of the cross in 
the sky than to the earthquake which stopped the work ; 
he finds more wonder in the mark on the robes than in 
the fire that issued from the church. Apart from the 
circumstance that will be dealt with next, that no two 
narratives of the Church historians are in complete har- 
mony with each other, it will be observed that Gregory 
describes these events with many a “they say,” and “as 
some affirm,” his narrative being based on hearsays and 
mere rumours. The utter improbability of the whole tale 
is so palpable as to need none of the elaborate defence of 
Warburton and others. As I venture to consider the whole 
of Gregory’s elaborate statement as a pure fiction, I will 
not dwell upon the suggestion that has been hazarded that 
the miraculous fire issuing from the church took the form 
of fire-balls hurled by the church keepers upon the Jewish 
crowd in whose faces they had shut the doors,’ nor seek 
for subterranean passages, beneath the Temple where in- 
flammable gas was generated, and which was the cause of 
the fire bursting from the ruins.’ 

Moreover, the historical assertions of Gregory are not 
worthy of credit as a whole, owing to his violent partisan 
spirit. If we accept this narrative about the Temple, 
why should we not believe him when he tells us that Julian 
killed men and women by the score for his sacrifices, the 
Orontes being choked up by the numbers of dead bodies 
thrown into it by the bloodthirsty heathen monarch ; that 
as boys, Julian and his brother Gallus wished to build a 
tower over the sepulchre of the martyr, Mamas, and that 
whilst the work of Gallus was successful, as soon as Julian’s 





1 This cynical explanation is offered by King in his notes to his trans- 
lation of the Jnvective. 

2 Milman, in his History of the Jews, vol. III., and his notes to Gibbon, 
labours hard to prove this; so also Guizot and Graetz. For an account 
of a similar subterranean explosion, cp. Josephus, Antig. of the Jews, 
XVI. vii. 1. 
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portion of it reached a fair height, a Divine miracle caused 
it to fall to the ground each time he recommenced it ;' that 
once when Julian was taking part in a Pagan ceremonial, 
the devil appeared to him, and the Emperor forgetful of 
his apostasy, made the sign of the cross and the Evil One 
disappeared ;? if, I say, we hesitate to believe these and 
other fictions, how can we possibly be more ready to credit 
his tale about the Temple building? Whoever reads the 
Invective against Julian that this Church Father indited, 
will be amazed by the many superstitious tales and 
undiluted falsehoods that he brings against Julian in 
order to blacken his character. Gregory knew that the 
Emperor had intended to raise the Temple again, and he 
invented this legend in order to strike a note of triumph 
at his imaginary defeat, which in reality was only caused 
by his early death, before steps had been initiated to 
realise his promise to the Jews. 

This tale by Gregory was soon spread right and left, 
and the so-called substantiations of it by later writers are 
practically worthless. They all slavishly copy him, but 
evolve from their inner consciousness new wonders that 
they fancy will improve the legend. Thus it is that 
Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan, some twenty-five years later, 
in his zeal in persecuting the Jews,’ writes to the Emperor 
Theodosius: “ Have you not heard how when Julian gave 
command to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem, the workmen 





' This legend is repeated by Sozomen (book V. 2), Theodoret (book 
III. 2), and is utilised by Ibsen in his play. 


2 One of Gregory’s warmest defenders, La Bleterie (Vie de Julien, p. 
349) observes, “Ce qu’on ne doit pas sans doute prendre a la lettre,” and 
Lardner (Jewish and Heathen Test., IV., p. 33), “A man who talks in that 
manner, minds not what he says, and cannot be supposed to regard truth 
in his words.” 


3 V. Graetz, IV., p. 386. Theodosius had issued a command for a syna- 
gogue that had been destroyed by Christian rioters to be rebuilt, and 
Ambrose is enraged at this impiety of the Emperor, and addresses his 40th 
Epistle to him in rebuke thereof. 
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were destroyed by a fire sent by God?”! Chrysostom? 
observes in a sermon (the third) against the Jews,’ that 
the wicked Julian lent his aid to the work of rebuilding 
the Temple, out of his enmity to Christianity, but a fire 
bursting from the foundations drove away and dispersed 
all concerned in the undertaking. The foundation stones, 
which were left unfinished, are still to be seen.* 

This was written from Antioch at the same time as 
Bishop Ambrose addressed his epistle from North Italy to 
the Court at Rome, and the relation of both these narratives 
to that of Gregory is obvious enough to justify the con- 
clusion that they had simply caught up the legend spread 
abroad by the Nazianzene Church Father, and repeated it 
in almost identical language. 

In the following century, some seventy or eighty years 
after the demise of Julian, during which period the diatribe 
of Gregory against that Emperor must have been in the 
hands of all Church writers, four ecclesiastical annalists 
narrate at length the Temple legend, with sundry em- 
bellishments of their own. Socrates, Sozomen, 'Theodoret, 
and Rufinus all tell the story as derived from Gregory, but, 
vary considerably in the number and quality of the miracles 
connected therewith. Socrates informs us that Cyril, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, prophesied the failure of the attempt, 
and the very next night occurred the terrible earthquake ; 
it overthrew many buildings, and fire came down from 





1 Non audisti, Imperator, quia cum jussisset Julianus reparari Templum 
Hierosolymis, quod divino qui faciebant repagulum igne flagrarunt. 

? John Chrysostom delivered six Orations against the Jews between 
the years 366—387. V. Graetz, ib.; Mosheim, I. (ed. Soames), p. 325; 
Art. in Smith and Wace, Christ. Biogr. I. 

% Chrysostom also refers to Julian’s rebuilding in De S. Babyla, and 
Hom. IV., in Mattheum, 

4 Chrysostom’s evidence is greatly discounted by the many fables 
that disfigure his works. His hostility to the Jews is well known; 
cp. Gibbon, c. XXXII. He reports (Homilia Il. in Jud@os) a revolt of the 
Jews, and an attempt by them to rebuild the Temple in 315 A.D. under 
Constantine—a statement of which Milman says there is no other trace 
in history. V.Milman’s Hist. of the Jews, III., note on p. 14 (5th ed.). 
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heaven and consumed all the hammers, saws, axes, and 
other tools. The conduct of the Jews, when permission to 
restore the Temple had been granted them, became most 
insolent and overbearing. They threatened the Christians 
with the same treatment they had themselves previously 
experienced. Sozomen relates that Julian and the Jews 
neglected everything else to push on the work; they 
engaged the most skilful artisans, and the women sold their 
daintiest ornaments and carried baskets of earth in order 
to accomplish their desired end. When suddenly the 
earthquake occurred, huge stones were thrown up from the 
old fourdations, public porticoes, especially those in which 
Jews were collected looking on at the work, fell to the 
ground, and many were killed. In spite of this the work 
was progressed with, when a fire, either from the bowels of 
the earth or from a neighbouring church, broke out, and 
blazing all the day forced the work to cease. The spades 
and baskets used were of silver, says Theodoret. The Jews 
offered all their wealth to the work, and innumerable 
multitudes began to dig. Letters were sent by the Jews 
to all their coreligionists in every part of the globe to come 
and help. But all the earth they removed in the daytime 
spontaneously returned during the night to its former 
location.1_ They destroyed everything that remained of the 
old Temple, and while they were gathering heaps of clay 
and plaster, violent storms and an earthquake occurred. 
This struck the Jews with terror, but they continued their 
work until a fire broke out in their midst. That same 
night the roof of the building, beneath which many of the 
workmen slept collapsed, and all were killed. Rufinus has 
nothing to say about any fire, but his earthquake throws 
down all the adjoining edifices, and destroys especially 
those buildings in which Jews were assembled. The 
crosses on the garments, Socrates relates, shone like the 





1 vierwp 686 xovg abropatrwe ard Tig papayyog pererBero (Book III, 
15). This Theodoret (b. 387) also wrote treatises against the Jews that 
have been lost. J’. Migne, Series Grece, vol. LXXXIL, p. 1111. 
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sunbeams even during the night, and could not be rubbed 
off. Sozomen knows that stars were seen on the clothes, 
and they were so skilfully formed that the hand of a work- 
man could not have done them better.' Black was the 
colour of the crosses, says Theodoret. As will have been 
noticed, some relate that the fire fell from heaven,” others 
from the earth, others again from a neighbouring church, 
and one is silent upon this matter altogether. According 
to Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, Julian summoned the 
Jews to know why they offered no sacrifices.* Upon 
their informing him that this could only be done in 
Jerusalem, he forthwith issued commands that the Temple 
should be rebuilt. 

The effect of these miracles upon the Jews is differently 
estimated by the Church writers. Gregory attributes 
many conversions to these divine manifestations, whilst 
Socrates inveighs against the obstinacy of men who could, 
even after these wonders, still deny “ that Christ was God.” 
Sozomen knew of Gentiles who joined many Jews in 
accepting the Christian belief, whilst Theodoret relates 
that the Jews openly confessed the guilt of their ancestors 
in crucifying Jesus; but, nevertheless, stubbornly refused 
to accept baptism. 

In spite of all Warburton’s ingenuity, the many dis- 
crepancies between these several accounts cannot be recon- 
ciled. The four annalists here named are never relied 
upon for authentic statements, particularly in reference to 
ecclesiastical miracles, and there appears to be no reason 
why their Temple miracles are to be placed in a different 





1 This writer asserts he derived his information from eye-witnesses—a 
statement that is considerably discounted by its recurrence in connection 
with so many worthless legends. 

2 Cp. Julian’s remark in his work against Christianity, “Fire does not 
come down from the heaven in our times as it did in those of Moses, 
Elijah the Tishbite and Abraham,” p. 1034. 

% Julian’s knowledge of the Old Testament pointed out supra is 
sufficient: answer to the statement of the Church Fathers about this 
interview and question. 
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category. Gibbon rightly says that “the subsequent wit- 
nesses, Socrates, Sozomen, ‘Theodoret, Philostorgius, ete., 
add contradictions, rather than authority””—and the 
“cumulative evidence” upon which Newman bases his 
belief in the truth of this incident, is totally unreliable. 

Later Church historians embellish the legend still more. 
Philostorgius! (end of fifth century) and Theophanes? 
(end of sixth century) “clap on a couple of senseless lies” 
(Warburton). The first tells that whilst the workmen were 
digging, a cave was laid open beneath the foundation-stone. 
A rope was lowered, and one of the Jews clambered 
down it for a long distance until he reached the bottom, 
where he found a copy of the Gospel of John, written in 
Hebrew. (How it came there beneath the foundation 
stone, when the Temple was rebuilt in the days of Ezra and 
in the time of Herod, our historian does not state.) This 
legend, which appears to have as much truth in it as that 
of Gregory, is copied by Nicephorus® (c. 1320), and the 
Church annalist, Theophanes, is not satisfied with the 
crosses being stamped on the garments of the Jerusalem 
Jews, but knows that they were found in Antioch (some 
270 miles away) and in other cities. They were also im- 
pressed upon the coverings of altars, on the Church books, 
and sacred vestments. Upon these two fabulists, Warbur- 
ton quietly observes, “I fancy Philostorgius would have 
been puzzled to produce his miraculous gospel. Yet, I 
make no question, Theophanes knew where to find enough 
of his manufacture of the cross to save him from blushing, 
had he been of so weak a complexion.” 

As an instance of how the tale grew in the course of 
centuries, George Kedrenus (c. 1060) in his Historiarum 
Compendium, narrates that, in the sky, appeared an im- 





1B. 364. His history is extant only in an abridgment by Photius. 
The Temple legends are related in book VII. 9 to 14. 

2 In p. 80 of his Chronographia, ed. by J. Classen, Bonn, 1839. 

3 Eeclesiastic. Hist., book X.; Migne, Series Greeco-Lat., vol. CKLVI. 

‘ Vol. L., pp. 530—539. Ed. by J. Bekker, Bonn, 1838. 
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mense cross, stretching from Golgotha to Mount Olivet, a 
distance of about 600 yards, and that the crosses were also 
found on the clothes of Christians. Whenever a Jew ora 
Greek wished to deny this miracle, these crosses suddenly 
burst into flame to give them the lie direct. 

These accounts are so contradictory, from Gregory to 
Kedrenus, and so full of absurd miracles, that no historical 
fact can be based upon them. The origin of them all is 
the legend given, among many other equally credible ones, 
in Gregory’s Invective. None of them have any indepen- 
dent source to draw upon, and we are obliged to conclude 
that the evidence of the ecclesiastical writers, so far from. 
being cumulative, is in every way untrustworthy, and of 
little weight in this inquiry. Gregory started the tale of 
the miracles, and the chorus of Church writers, even to this 
day, has echoed and re-echoed it until it has passed into the 
domain of history, into which it ought never to have 
entered. 

(c.) We now approach an authority of much greater 
importance than any of the Church chroniclers, a writer 
who, if Gibbon is to be believed, confirms the incident 
by his “unexceptionable testimony.” The narrative of 
Ammian Marcellinus,! who was a personal friend of 
Julian, and a sympathiser in his Pagan reaction, is 
strangely similar to that of his antithesis, Gregory 
Nazianzen. The account by the heathen historian runs 
as follows :—“ Turning his attention to every quarter, and 
being desirous of immortalising his reign by the greatness 
of his achievements, Julian projected to re-build, at an 
enormous expense, the once magnificent Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, which, after many deadly combats during the siege by 





1 See his life and accounts of his history by Prof. Ramsay, in Smith's 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography. The doubts once raised as to his 
religion have now been settled, and it is generally acknowledged that 
although he was not very hostile to Christianity, and could even speak a 
word in praise of it, he was a heathen. Gibbon is extremely fond of! him, 
lauds his impartiality, and even overlooks his many faults in his reliance 
upon him, 
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Vespasian, had been taken and destroyed by Titus. He 
entrusted the work to Alypius of Antioch, who had 
formerly been a pro-prefect in Britain. When Alypius, 
assisted by the governor of the province, applied himself 
vigorously to this work, fearful balls of fire, bursting out 
again and again, near the foundation, rendered the place 
altogether inaccessible to the workmen, who were scorched 
by the flames. And thus the very elements, as if by some 
fate, repelling the attempt, it was laid aside.”? 

This account was writter. fully twenty years after the 
event it describes, that is, about the same time as the 
Oration of John Chrysostom, which it strongly resembles. 
Both Ammian and Chrysostom were in Antioch when they 
wrote their accounts of this supposed Temple miracle, and 
both seem to derive their information from Gregory’s 
Invective, which, be it remembered, was written very 
shortly after these events were said to have taken place. 
Does it not, therefore, appear reasonable to conclude that 
Ammian learned the news from public rumour, that had 
spread it like wildfire through the instrumentality of 
Gregory? Certainly our heathen author does not impute 
any miraculous agency to the “ fearful balls of fire”—he is 
a heathen, not a Christian. Ammian indeed borrowed many 
facts, as well as legends, from ecclesiastical works.’ It 








1 Et licet accidentium varietatem sollicitate mente precipiens multi- 
plicatos expeditionis apparatus flagranti studio perurgeret ; diligentiam 
tamen ubique dividens imperique sui memoriam magnitudine operum 
gestiens propagare, ambitiosum quondam apud Hierosolymam templum, 
quod post multa et interneciva certamina, obsidente Vespasiano posteaque 
Tito, egre est expugnatum, instaurare sumtibus cogitabat immodicis ; 
negotiumque maturandum Alypio dederat Antiochensi, qui olim Brit- 
tanias curaverat pro Prefectis. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter instaret 
Alypius, juvaretque provinciz Rector, metuendi globi fammarum prope 
fundamenta crebris assultibus erumpentes, fecere locum exustis aliquoties 
operantibus inaccessum; hocque modo elemento destinatius repellente, 
cessavit inceptum. Book XXIII, 1. 

2 Cp, Lardner, Jew and Heathen Test., vol. IV., c. xlvi. His knowledge 
of Christian customs is extensive. Martyrdom for the faith he calls mors 
gloriosa, and many of his statements are to be found in Church histories 
of an earlier date. 
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will be noted that in his narrative, no mention whatsoever 
is made of the Jews; the whole work is entrusted to 
Alypius, a Pagan, at the sole expense of Julian, and the 
Jews appear to have no interest or connection in any way 
with the enterprise. Even Gibbon, though inclined, as a 
rule, to believe Ammian, more than hints that his version 
of the affair is only the result of a desire to adorn his 
history by some miracle at the expense of plain truth. 
Warburton, in defending Ammian, asks whether this writer 
would have recorded an event that “ discredited his religion 
and the Emperor he idolised.” Any reader of Ammian will 
see that he is not afraid of blaming Julian, or of pointing 
out his many weaknesses. Ammian is by no means free 
from the superstitions of his time,? and describes incidents 
and relates tales which he will have the reader to believe 
are perfectly true. As an instance of this, the following is 
narrated with all the solemnity of recording some real 
event :? “When the wild geese leave the East because of 
the heat, to seek a Western climate, as soon as they arrive at 
Mount Taurus, where dwell numbers of eagles, being afraid 
of these warlike birds, they stop up their own beaks with 
stones, that not even the hardest necessity may draw a cry 
from them. They then fly more rapidly than usual across 
the range of mountains, and when they have passed it, 
they throw away the stones, and proceed more securely.” 





' Cf. Book XXV. 4. 

? Prof. Ramsay (s. v., Smith’s Dict. of Greck and Roman Biog.) thus 
describes him: “ Although sufficiently acute in detecting and exposing 
the follies of others, and especially in ridiculing the absurdities of popular 
superstition, Ammian did not entirely escape the contagion. The general 
and deep-seated belief in magic spells, omens, prodigies and oracles, which 
apvear to have gained additional strength upon the first introduction of 
Christianity, evidently exercised no small influence over his mind.” He 
relates that in Egypt there were many kinds of serpents, one of them 
being a species of reptile that had a head at each end of its body, and was 
called “ walking-both-ways” (amphisbena). Other absurd tales are also 
to be found scattered throughout his history. 

* Book XVIII, 3. The tale is prefaced by the following words which 
attest Ammian’s belief in it: Animalia ratione carentia salutem suam 
interdum alto tueri silentio solent, ut exemptum est hoc perquam notum. 
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Ammian also believes the story that on two occasions 
the Genius of the Empire appeared in dreams to Julian 
to warn him of his doom,—narrating these legends with 
all the air of their being truthful history. When a writer 
can insert such tales in his annals, his credibility be- 
comes at once open to question, and the line of demar- 
cation to be drawn between fact and fiction becomes 
very shadowy. Returning to our present subject then, 
it seems more then probable that Ammian knew of the 
Emperor’s intention to rebuild the Temple, and had also 
been informed that the work was to be entrusted to 
Alypius. This is not surprising, as we find Julian 
speaking of Alypius in the most cordial terms.! Anxious 
to know what had heen the ultimate outcome of this 
proposed rebuilding, as nothing had resulted from it when 
he was writing down his history some twenty years later, 
is it not natural that, ready as he always was to believe 
the marvellous, he should have borrowed the legend that 
Gregory had set afloat and added it to his history ? 
Just as Ammian could never have seen the wild geese 
of which he speaks, so he learnt about the Temple only 
from hearsay, and in his love for recording strange and 
extraordinary events he gave a place to Gregory’s miracles 
in his work, stripping them, however, of their purely 
Christian aspect.’ 

(D.) The final evidence brought by Warburton to prove 
that the Temple building was providentially hindered 
after it had already been begun, is taken from Jewish 
sources. One of the main difficulties that naturally 
presents itself to the critic in upholding Warburton’s view 
of the event, is the apparent silence of the people most 





1 The 29th and 30th Epistles of Julian are addressed to Alypius, who is 
styled ‘my most beloved and devoted brother.” 

2 The defence of Milman and others of the authenticity of Ammian’s 
narrative totally ignores the fact that Gregory’s was earlier by twenty 
years. Milman plainly states (Hist. of Jews, III., note to p. 20, 5th ed.) 
that Gregory expanded Ammian’s description, whereas Gregory's version 
was widely known before Ammian commenced to write his book. 
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directly interested in the matter, viz., the Jews. Determined, 
however, to discover some Jewish account of the affair, 
Christian writers have been most unfortunate in their 
reliance upon Jewish history, as the testimony they adduce 
from two Jewish annalists can be shown to be most 
feeble and untrustworthy. Wagenseil’ was the first to 
point out a supposed defence of the usual opinion upon 
the Temple miracles by a Jew, in the Shalsheleth Hak- 
kabalah of R. Gedalya Ibn Yachya.? We there read the 
following narrative. “In the days of R. Chanan and his 
colleagues, in the year 4349 A.M., the Chronicles say that 
there was a great earthquake throughout the world, and 
there fell down the great Temple that the Jews had erected 
in Jerusalem by the order of Julian Apostata the Emperor 
at a great cost. And next day, a great fire fell from 
heaven which melted all the iron that was in that build- 
ing, and burnt an innumerable number of Jews. And 
when the Emperor Valenti (Valentinian?) saw this, he 
sent other Jews from Constantinople and built up the 
ruins.” * 

Who, reading this, can doubt but that it is a mere 
repetition of a popular legend, taken bodily from a Chris- 
tian source? Our author evidently accepted the name 
“ Julian Apostata”’ without any questioning. No Israelite 
would have stigmatised Julian as an Apostate from Chris- 
tianity, but Gedalyah must have thought it an integral 





1 In his anti-Jewish treatise, 7ela ignea Satane, p. 231. Eisenmenger 
Entdecktes Jud., c. XV., a few years after, repeats the same quotations. 

2 Ibn Yachya, b. 1515, d. 1587. This “Chain of Tradition,” which 
Graetz, vol. IX., p. 419, characterises as ‘a confused medley of authentic 
historical narratives and mere fables,” was first printed in Venice, 1587. 
DWDIN AVY) O'DY DDN TID Naw WAY WIM JIN 3A 1D'3 3 
pan wy San estpon Spay odin Soa $yta ey any spyripn 
PINNY DVI) * 737 ANSI OY WPA WYN prrdy miyos odes 
sian yaa yaw oman $5 ynw pow Sa wR OD!A jD NB 
nov rar $5 yo) DPA mNIaD PP PR 39 OMA 1DIWwI 
:pyqnn $5 maa) OMAN OIA PHI, p. 88 (ed. Amsterdam). 
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part of the Emperor’s name and so employed it.! Further, 
the date here given proves that our Rabbi had not been 
careful in transcribing the story. The Rabbi Chanan,? of 
whorn mention is made, lived about 588 A.D., some two 
hundred years after Julian. Ibn Yachya seems to imply 
that the Temple erected by the “Apostate” stood during 
this lengthy period, and was then destroyed—a confusion 
of ideas in itself sufficient to demonstrate the unreliability 
of our Jewish annalist. The Chronicles* from which he 
states he derived his information appear to have furnished 
him with many a strange narrative.* The testimony of the 
author of the Chain of Tradition is therefore of very little 
weight, as being of non-Jewish origin and totally lacking 
in even accuracy of transcription. 

The second Jewish author adduced by Wagenseil and 
Eisenmenger as having spoken of Julian’s rebuilding of the 
Temple is R. David Gans.’ In his Zemach David, under 
the date of 368 (sic), after erroneously alleging that Julian’s 
persecution of the Christians was the most cruel and 





1 Similarly he styles Jerome, 115°)" ‘D (Saint Hieronymo), Gregory 


the Great (97973 ‘D). 

2 R. Chanan of Iskia, N'*PD'N1) as he is called by Gedalya on p. 27 (ed. 
Amst.). Gans (Zemach David, p. 346) also gives the date of this R. Chanan 
as 4349. The year of Julian’s death was 4124 A.M. About R. Chanan, cp, 
Graetz, V., note 3 to p. 386. 

3 9)9)7P, an exact transcription of the Latin “chronici,” as all the 
annals of the Middle Ages were styled. 

4 From the ‘P37) he narrates the life and history of the famous wizard 
Merlin, also a legendary account of a violent dispute between the medical 
schools of Hippocrates and Chrysippus. He directly names three 
Chronicles he utilised; that of Jacob Philip of Bergomen, of St. Iglesia, 
and of Nicephorus (Calixtes). 

5 R. David Gans, b. 1541, d. 1613. His Zemach David is in two parts: 
I., comprising Biblical, Talmudical and Rabbinical history; II., Profane 
history, the last entry being 1592. Another hand has added a supplement, 
forming part III., in later editions, as far as the year 1692. Bishop 
Newton (quoted in Duncombe’s Select Works of Julian, II., p. 62) remarks 
that the truth of the miracles is upheld by “ Ammian, a heathen, and 


Zemuch, a Jew !” 
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murderous of any they had suffered,’ our historian con- 
tinues, “ This emperor commanded that the Temple should 
be rebuilt with great splendour, and gave thereto much 
money of his own; but he was hindered by Divine agency 
from ever completing the building, for he was killed in the 
Persian war, in the year [4]127, 367 A.D., in the second year 
of his reign. . .. This happened in the days of Rabina 
and Rab Ashi.” 

Gans distinctly gives his authorities* for these assertions, 
which like those of Ibn Yachya, are Christian. It is note- 
worthy that he knows nothing of the earthquake and the 
fire, and simply records the attempt of Julian, which was 
frustrated by his early death. So far, then, from this 
author serving as a support for the truth of the Christian 
legends of the providential cessation of the work by means 
of wondrous signs and portents, our Rabbi's evidence simply 
bears out the contention upheld throughout this article, and, 
if anything, disproves the usually accepted view. The 
history of Gans is remarkable for its general exactness and 
credibility, an especial feature in it being the absence of all 
fables and legendary matter. Without any attempt at style, 
his annals are a dry, succinct record of events, based upon 
the works of Christian writers. The statements of this 
sixteenth century historian cannot be regarded as the 
Jewish version of the Gregorian legend. 
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3 Vinting, p. 62, and Cassius, c. XXIV. These are the names of two 
obscure German chroniclers, Gans may have found these authors in the 
Protestant Church history, called the Magdeburg Centuries, which was 
finished in 1574. Other writers named by Gans (Preface to part II.) are 
Cyriacus Spangenburg, Laurentius Faustus, Hubertus Valesius (Hubert de 
Valois), Martin Boreck, etc. V. Karpeles, Jiid. Literatur, p. 991, and Zunz, 
Ges. Schrift. I, 185. 
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It seems difficult to account for the fact that all Christian 
writers, from Wagenseil downwards, have overlooked the 
notice of this legend by a Jewish annalist of an earlier date 
than either Ibn Yachya or David Gans. It may be, as will 
be observed, that this omission is due to the hopeless and 
absurd manner in which the tale has been confused by this 
author, whose version of it differs from that of every one 
else. In that section of his chronicle (Yochasin, written in 
1504),' which treats of universal history, Abraham Zacuto 
thus relates the legend (Part V. Period 7): “And Julian 
came to the throne, and, after vanquishing the Persians, 
died in the year 366 (sic); and after him reigned Jovian, 
who died in the same year. Then Valentiani (Valentinian) 
came to the throne, and he commanded that Jerusalem 
should be rebuilt. He assisted the enterprise by large 
subsidies from his own treasury ; and during his days there 
occurred a great earthquake accompanied by lightning, 
and the stones fell down.”? 

The original story is almost totally lost in this scarcely 
recognisable version; but there can be little doubt that 
Zacuto is narrating the same legend, with peculiar varia- 
tions, as Ibn Yachya, Gans, and Ammian Marcellinus. 
Strangely enough, Ibn Yachya also makes the Emperor 
Valentinian (reigned 364-375) take part in the Temple 
building—an assertion that is altogether without founda- 
tion. The transference from Julian to Valentinian—of the 
whole, according to Zacuto, or of part, if we follow Ibn 
Yachya—of this pseudo-historical narrative, is a striking 
illustration of the manner in which Gregory’s legend be- 
came distorted whilst passing through the hands of different 
writers. Neither of the three Jewish chroniclers— Zacuto 
Ibn Yachya, or Gans, to name them in their chronological 





1 V. Graetz, IX.,p.17. According to Zunz, Ges. Schrift, I. 178, the 
Yochasin (Genealogies) was written in 1502. 
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order—drew their information upon the Gregorian legend 
from Jewish sources, and no independent Jewish statement 
upon the subject has yet been discovered.’ 

Having now dealt with each of the arguments relative 
to this inquiry, let us now survey the position of the whole 
question. On the one side, maintaining the truth of the 
Temple miracles, we find Gregory Nazianzen, the originator 
of the tale, followed by Ammian, and improved upon by 
the numerous Church annalists, whose accounts vary con- 
siderably. 

The supposed testimony of Julian himself and of the 
Jewish authorities cannot be entertained, as they are of 
value neither pro nor con. On the other hand, denying 
that the projected scheme ever proceeded further than the 
promise to rebuild the Temple, there is the famous Twenty- 
fifth Epistle, and Julian’s comment upon his promise in an 
Oration, whilst the Jewish contemporary writers have 
nought to say about it. The earliest Jewish reference is 
of the sixteenth century, and that too is based on Christian 
authority. The silence of many important Church writers 
of that and the following epoch further casts a strong 
doubt upon the veracity of the Gregorian tale. Jerome,? 
the author of the Vulgate, was a young man when Julian 
died. He was a pupil of Gregory Nazianzen, had travelled 
through Palestine, lived for some time in Bethlehem, and 
was a personal acquaintance of Rufinus, the historian. » 
From neither of these ecclesiastics does he appear to have 
heard anything of the Temple miracles, though both have 





1 One of the earliest Hebrew historians, Abraham Ibn Daud of Pous- 
quiers, has the following note on Julian in his Sefer Hakkabalah (written 
in 1161; v. Graetz, VI., p. 183) :—3W) DINIW ADP pedy ynnn 0) 
poo no ome nnd you xdy pernn opens ondyn noayd 
‘421 NNN. Here we have simply a record of Julian’s adoption of pagan- 
ism, and nothing even of his friendship for the Jews. R. Joseph Ha-Cohen 
(flourished c. 1530), in his Hmek Ha-bacha, speaks of the attempt in 
Trajan’s time to rebuild the Temple, but is silent upon Julian. 

2 See Life of Saint Jerome, by A. Thierry, 1867, and Art. in Smith and 
Wace’s Dict. of Christ. Biog., vol. III. 
TT 2 
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recorded them. Throughout Jerome’s voluminous writings, 
references to Julian and to the Jewish Temple are very 
frequent; and yet there is a complete silence about the 
miracles. In commenting upon the verse of Daniel, 
mentioned above,' which he avers was applied by the Jews 
to the Pagan Emperor, Jerome adds, “ Julian pretended to 
love the Jews, and promised to offer sacrifices in their 
Temple.”? How easily could such a statement, apparently 
derived from the “ Epistle to the Community of the Jews,” 
have served as a preface to’a repetition of the Gregorian 
legend—had but Jerome known of or believed it! At-all 
times Jerome is more deserving of credit than the majority 
of ecclesiastical writers, and his support of the view 
here upheld is most valuable. Newman’s explanation of 
Jerome’s silence, “that the very notoriety of a fact leads 
to its being passed over,’* is hardly plausible with 
reference to an author who was a most observant recorder 
of events, and intimately acquainted with the Jews. In 
his numerous allusions to Julian and the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, not all the notoriety in the world can account for 
his omission to relate the news that his teacher Gregory 
had so diligently spread abroad.‘ 

Similarly, the Christian poet Prudentius® (born 348), 
whilst speaking of the Temple and of the Apostate 
Emperor, knows nothing of Gregory’s legends; even 
Orosius, who does not paint Julian in the fairest of 
colours, and asserts that upon departing for the Persian 
War he ordered the restoration of the amphitheatre 
at Jerusalem, in which upon his return he would cast 





' Note 4 on p. 625, 
2 Judzos amare se simulans et in templo eorum immolaturum se esse 


promittens. 

3 Kssays on Eccl. Miracles, VII., note to page 340. 

‘ The following observation of Gibbon is more reasonable than New- 
man’s, ‘The silence of Jerome leads to a suspicion that the same story 
which was celebrated at a distance, might be despised on the spot.” 

5 Cf. Mosheim, book II., part. II., c. II.; and Art. in Smith and Wace’s 


Dict. of Christ. Biog., IV. 
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many bishops and monks to the wild beasts,! is silent 
about any Temple restoration. Most surprising of all, 
neither of the two Cyrils, the Bishop of Jerusalem or of 
Alexandria, has left a word upon the subject. Cyril 
of Jerusalem? was Bishop of that city when the rebuilding 
of the Temple is reported to have been undertaken. He 
died in 386, and in his numerous lectures, Julian’s attempt 
is not even hinted at. That the extant works of Cyril all 
date before 363 is quite true; but had so noteworthy an 
event happened in his own see, surely he would have been 
the first to record it, especially as we possess a letter that 
he sent in 351 to the Emperor Constantius reporting the 
appearance of a luminous cross in the sky. Gregory tells 
us that a similar cross appeared at the enforced cessation 
of the Temple-building, yet Cyril writes nothing about it, 
and no critic has alleged that any of Cyril’s works are lost. 
Gregory is not known to have ever visited or lived in 
Jerusalem, whilst Cyril was born in the Holy City, was 
appointed deacon in the church of his native town at the 
age of twenty, and passed every year of his life there. 
Cyril’s complete silence is therefore more eloquent than 
all Gregory’s violent denunciations of his imperial 
enemy. 

Cyril of Alexandria, throughout all his polemic against 
Julian, his comments upon his opponent’s views of the 
Temple worship and the Jews, never once speaks of even 
an intention on Julian’s part to raise the sanctuary of 
Israel from its ruins. This Bishop was a contemporary of 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, but intimate as he must 
have been with all Julian’s writings and doings, and eager 
as he always is to finda point of attack against the heathen 





1 Book VII. 30. Warburton is wrong in asserting (p. 150) that Orosius 
speaks of the Temple building. 

? It is this Cyril who, according to Socrates, prophesied the failure of 
Julian’s plan for restoring Jerusalem. For his life and works, v. Mosheim 
(ed. Soames), p. 324, and Art. in Smith and Wace, L.,and Newman, Library 
of the Fathers, II, 1 (Preface). 
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monarch, he makes not the faintest allusion to the miracles 
of Gregory and their cause. 

The Syrian monk, who some 140 years after Julian’s 
death collected the many legends current about this 
Emperor, and was certainly not friendly towards Julian, 
speaks, like Jerome, of Julian’s promise to the Jews, but 
knows no more.! 

The negative evidence of these ecclesiastical authorities 
undoubtedly possesses great weight. That they should 
have maintained silence about an event calculated. to 
enhance the glory of their religion is certainly a pheno- 
menon, and in my mind sufficient to disprove the evidence 
of men like Gregory, and even Ammian, who had less 
opportunity of ascertaining the truth. 

A contention utilised by Lardner should also be thrown 
into the scale of evidence against the truth of the usually 
accepted view. Julian was about to embark upon a costly 
war, similar to that in which a Roman army under Crassus 
had before met with overwhelming disaster. Was it likely 
that he would set apart huge sums, as asserted by the 
Church annalists, to satisfy a mere caprice, or to favour 
the Jews, just at the time when the whole resources of the 
Roman Empire were being strained to meet the enormous 
expenses of the approaching war with Sapor, King of 
Persia? The extreme improbability of this outlay being 
sanctioned on the eve of a great war seems to strengthen the 
views here set forth, since, as Gibbon clearly points out,’ 
the Empire at this period was far from possessing great 
wealth. 

The evidence on both sides has here been passed under 
review, and the candid verdict upon the whole question 
appears to be that Julian, in his friendship for the Jews, or 
out of enmity to Christianity perhaps, contemplated the 
restoration of the Holy City and its sanctuary, but post- 
poned the realisation of this plan until his return from 





1 V. supra, note 2 on page 621. 
2 Decline and Fall, end of c. XVII. 
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Persia, whence he never came back. Nothing should be 
admitted into the book of history except that which, by 
reason of its undisputed truth, merits a place in its sacred 
pages; and it is time that the legends, for such I esteem 
them to be, of the reputed rebuilding of the Temple at 
Jerusalem by the Emperor Julian, and the attendant 
miracles, should be relegated to their proper sphere of 
imaginative literature and fictitious history. 


MICHAEL ADLER. 
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SPECIMENS OF A METRICAL ENGLISH VERSION 


OF POEMS BY JEHUDAH HALEVI. 
ODE TO ZION.* 


ArT thou not, Zion, fain 

To send forth greetings from thy sacred rock 

Unto thy captive train, 

Who greet thee as the remnants of thy flock ? 

Take thou on every side, 

East, west and south and north, their greetings multiplied. 
Sadly he greets thee still, 

The prisoner of hope who, day and night, 

Sheds ceaseless tears, like dew on Hermon’s hill ; 

Would that they fell upon thy mountains’ height ! 


Harsh is my voice, when I bewail thy woes, 

But when in fancy’s dream 

I see thy freedom, forth its cadence flows, 

Sweet as the harps, that hung by Babel’s stream. 

My heart is sore distressed 

For Bethel ever blessed, 

For Peniel and each ancient, sacred place. 

The holy presence there 

To thee is present where 

Thy Maker opes thy gates the gates of heaven to face. 


The glory of the Lord has been alway 

Thy sole and perfect light ; 

Thou needest not the sun to shine by day, 

Nor moon and stars to illumine thee by night. 

I would that, where God’s spirit was of yore 
Poured out unto thy holy ones, I might 

There too my soul out-pour ! 

The house of kings and throne of God wert thou, 
How comes it then that now 

Slaves fill the throne where sat thy kings before ? 








Oh! who will lead me on 

To seek the spots where, in far distant years, 
The angels in their glory dawned upon 

Thy messengers and seers ? 

Oh! who will give me wings 

That I may fly away, 

And there, at rest from all my wanderings, 
The ruins of my heart among thy ruins lay ? 





* In translating this Ode I made much use of the prose version by 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 
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I’ll bend my face unto thy soil, and hold 

Thy stones as precious gold. 

And when in Hebron I have stood beside 

My fathers’ tombs, then will I pass in turn 

Thy plains and forest wide, 

Until i stand on Gilead and discern 

Mount Hor and Mount Abarim, ’neath whose crest 
Thy luminaries twain, thy guides and beacons rest. 


Thy air is life unto my soul, thy grains 

Of dust are myrrh, thy streams with honey flow ; 
Naked and barefoot, to thy ruined fanes 

How gladly would I go ; 

To where the ark was treasured, and in dim 
Recesses dwelt the holy cherubim. 


I rend the beauty of my locks, and ery 

In bitter wrath against the cruel fate 

That bids thy holy Nazirites to lie 

In earth contaminate. 

How can I make or meat or drink my care, 
How can mine eyes enjoy 

The light of day, when I see ravens tear 
Thy eagles’ flesh, and dogs thy lions’ whelps destroy ? 
Away! thou cup of sorrow’s poisoned gall! 
Scarce can my soul thy bitterness sustain. 
When I Ahola unto mind recall, 

I taste thy venom ; and when once again 
Upon Aholiba I muse, thy dregs I drain. 


Perfect in beauty, Zion! how in thee 

Do love and grace unite ! 

The souls of thy companions tenderly 

Turn unto thee; thy joy was their delight, 
And weeping they lament thy ruin now. 

In distant exile, for thy sacred height 

They long, and towards thy gates in prayer they bow. 
Thy flocks are scattered o’er the barren waste, 
Yet do they not forget thy sheltering fold, 
Unto thy garments’ fringe they cling, and haste 
The branches of thy palms to seize and hold. 


Shinar and Pathros! come they near to thee ? 
Nought are they by thy Light and Right divine. 
To what can be compared the majesty 

Of thy anointed line ; 

To what the singers, seers and Levites thine ? 
The rule of idols fails and is cast down ; 

Thy power eternal is, from age to age thy crown. 
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The Lord desires thee for his dwelling-place 
Eternally, and bless’d 

Is he whom God has chosen for the grace 
Within thy courts to rest. 

Happy is he that watches, drawing near, 

Until he sees thy glorious lights arise, 

And over whom thy dawn breaks full and clear 
Set in the orient skies. 

But happiest he, who, with exultant eyes, 

The bliss of thy redeemed ones shall behold, 
And see thy youth renewed as in the days of old. 





GOD AND HIS WORLD. 


Gop! whom shall I compare to thee, 
When thou to none canst likened be? 
Under what image shall I dare 

To picture thee, when ev’rywhere 

All Nature’s forms thine impress bear ? 


Greater, O Lord! thy glories are 
Than all the heavenly chariot far. 
Whose mind can grasp thy world’s design ? 
Whose word can fitly thee define ? 
Whose tongue set forth thy powers divine ? 


Can heart approach, can eye behold 
Thee in thy righteousness untold ? 
Whom didst thou to thy counsel call, 
When there was none to speak withal, 
Since thou wast first and Lord of all? 


Thy world eternal witness bears 

That none its Maker’s glory shares. 
Thy wisdom is made manifest 

In all things formed by thy behest, 

All with thy seal’s clear mark impress’d. 


Before the pillars of the sky 
Were raised, before the mountains high 
Were wrought, ere hills and dales were known, 
Thou in thy majesty alone 
Didst sit, O God! upon thy throne! 
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Hearts, seeking thee, from search refrain, 
And weary tongues their praise restrain. 
Thyself unbound by time and place, 
Thou dost pervade, support, embrace 
The world and all created space. 


The sages’ minds bewildered grow, 

The lightning speed of thought is slow. 

“* Awful in praises ” art thou named ; 
Thou fillest, strong in strength proclaimed, 
This universe thy hand has framed. 


Deep, deep beyond all fathoming, 

Far, far beyond all measuring, 

We can but seek thy deeds alone ; 
When thy saints bow towards thy throne 
Then is thy faithfulness made known. 


Thy righteousness we can discern, 
Thy holy law proclaim and learn. 

Is not Thy presence near alway 

To them who penitently pray, 

But far from those who sinning stray ? 


Pure souls behold thee, and no need 
Have they of light: they hear and heed 
Thee with the mind’s keen ear, although 
The ear of flesh be dull and slow : 

Their voices answer to and fro. 


Thy holiness for ever they proclaim: 
The Lord of Hosts! thrice holy is his name! 
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MEDITATION FOR THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


Ou! would that I might be 

A servant unto thee, 

Thou God by all adored : 

Then, though by friends out-cast, 

Thy hand would hold me fast 

And draw me near to thee, my King and Lord. 


Spirit and flesh are thine, 

O Heavenly Shepherd mine ; 

My hopes, my thoughts, my fears, thou seest all, 
Thou measurest my path, my steps dost know. 
When thou upholdest, who can make me fall ? 
When thou restrainest, who can bid me go? 
Oh! would that I might be 

A servant unto thee, 

Thou God by all adored : 

Then, though by friends out-cast, 

Thy hand would hold me fast 

And draw me near to thee, my King and Lord. 


Fain would my heart draw nigh 

To thee, O God! on high, 

But evil thoughts have led me far astray 
From the pure path of righteous government. 
Guide thou me back into thy holy way, 

And count me not as one impenitent. 

Oh! would that I might be 

A servant unto thee, 

Thou God by all adored : 

Then, though by friends out-cast, 

Thy hand would hold me fast 

And draw me near to thee, my King and Lord. 
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If in my youth, I still 

Fail to perform thy will, 

What can I hope when age shall chill my breast ? 
Heal me, O Lord! with thee is healing found— 
Cast me not off, by weight of years oppress’d, 
Forsake me not when age my strength has bound. 
Oh! would that I might be 

A servant unto thee, 

Thou God by all adored: 

Then, though by friends out-cast, 

Thy hand would hold me fast 

And draw me near to thee, my King and Lord. 


Contrite and full of dread, 

I mourn each moment fled 

Midst idle follies roaming desolate ; 

I sink beneath transgressions manifold, 
That from thy presence keep me separate ; 
Nor can sin-darkened eyes thy light behold. 
Oh! would that I might be 

A servant unto thee, 

Thou God by all adored: 

Then, though by friends out-cast, 

Thy hand would hold me fast 

And draw me near to thee, my King and Lord. 


So lead me that I may 

Thy sovereign will obey. 

Make pure my heart to seek thy truth divine, 
When burns my wound, be thou with healing near! 
Answer me, Lord! for sore distress is mine, 
And say unto thy servant, I am here! 

Oh! would that I might be 

A servant unto thee, 

Thou God by all adored : 

Then, though by friends out-cast, 

Thy hand would hold me fast 

And draw me near to thee, my King and Lord. 


ALICE Lucas. 
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MISSIONARY JUDAISM. 


Is Judaism a missionary religion? Has it a propaganda ? 
Are there possibilities that, beyond the confines of the 
Hebrew race, Judaism is capable of making itself felt as a 
religious system worthy of attracting people who are not 
of the “seed of Abraham’’? These are questions which 
have been put again and again by Jews and non-Jews 
alike. The answers to them vary according to the precise 
meaning attached to the questions. One obvious, but 
superficial reply, is to say that for centuries it was as much 
as their life was worth for the Jews in any part of the 
world to attempt a propaganda of their Faith. That 
answer, although still the inevitable one so far as the Jews 
of such countries as Russia and Roumania are concerned, 
does not seem adequately to meet the question in respect 
to the Jews of England and America. Nor does it relate 
to the inquiry as to the missionary nature of Judaism. 
And it therefore becomes us to consider the question apart 
from circumstances of restraint, and apart also from the 
idea that Judaism is the religion of a single race. Placing 
out of sight the restrictions of circumcision and family 
heritage, we want to know whether the religion of Israel is 
one which embodies spiritual truths and ethical conceptions 
of a kind which are adaptable to the spiritual and ethical 
needs of men who are not of the race of Israel. In the 
following pages I desire to answer this question in the 
affirmative, and to endeavour to set forth grounds for the 
belief that there are aspects of the Jewish religion which 
may commend themselves to a vast number of Englishmen 
and Americans, and that it behoves English and American 
Jews who recognise these aspects to set them forth, and 


show them accordingly. 
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The present generation of English Christians (I use 
the word to signify non-Jews) has reached a stage of 
religious transition. There is distinct evidence of the fact 
that a large number of persons in this country, who 
have been christened in their infancy, do not hold fast to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, or that of the Trinity. In 
other words, they do not any longer believe the funda- 
mental dogmas of any of the organized forms of Chris- 
tianity. Some of these people are Agnostics, many are 
Theists. It does not follow that dissent from orthodox 
Christianity is necessarily a separation from religion. The 
popular notion that there is no alternative between the 
religious beliefs of Christianity and no religion at all, is so 
palpably erroneous that it scarcely requires to be refuted. 
Judaism has undergone transitions too, in some respects 
similar to those through which Christianity is now passing. 
The difference, however, between the two cases of transi- 
tion is of vital consequence, touching the subject upon 
which the change of view takes place. In Judaism, there 
is an undeniable modification of opinion in respect to 
matters of ritual, to rabbinical authority, and in reference 
to the restrictions required to maintain the identity of the 
Jewish people. But with regard to the nature of God, as 
to his oneness, his immutability, and incorporeality, there 
has been no change whatever. And as to the spiritual 
relations of the human and Divine, the religion of the 
Psalmists is still the religion of the modern Israelite, 
whether he be orthodox or reformer. In Christianity, on 
the other hand, the alteration of belief touches the nature 
of the Godhead and the theory of the relation between the 
Divine and the human. Fundamental dogma is here 
affected, whereas in Judaism the fundamental dogma re- 
mains undisturbed. 

The Christian theory of atonement and “original 
sin” is the one which, probably, more than any other, 
differentiates Christianity from Judaism. It is necessary 
to notice this particular divergence between the two 
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religions in order to consider whether Judaism pre- 
sents a happier solution of the problem of sin than is 
offered by Apostolic teaching. The Christian dogmas on 
this subject postulate a kind of relationship between God 
and man which is not the same as that which is held in 
Judaism. The basis of any system of religion is undoubt- 
edly something that belongs to the sphere of belief. And 
those persons who argue that Judaism is a system of 
observance only, and not of belief, are ignoring an ele- 
mentary principle of human reason, namely, that practices 
must ultimately rest upon a belief. Now it is this funda- 
mental belief, or basis, lying at the root of conduct and 
of faith, with regard to which Judaism and Christianity, 
in any of their respective forms, offer two distinct 
alternatives. Christianity is structurally built upon the 
hypothesis that, since the beginning of human history, 
mankind has been placed in a normal state of perdition. 
The event narrated in the legend of the Garden of 
Eden was that which brought sin and death into 
the world, and no human effort is capable of rescuing 
mankind, either individually or collectively, from the 
penalty of that great fall which is said to be historic. 
Then follows the superstructure in the vicarious atone- 
ment and the-redeeming efficacy of blood by the sacrifice of 
the “Son of God.” This, broadly speaking, is the essential 
dogma of every type of Christianity. There are, of course, 
the endless varieties, such as the different notions of the 
Greek and Latin Churches upon the subjects of the Trinity 
and the government of the Church; and then again the 
revolt of Protestantism against the Church of Rome upon 
the celebration of the great sacrifice, and the headship of 
the Church. But there is no body of Christians who are 
not parties to the teaching of the fall of man and salvation 
through Christ. To this teaching there has been no rival 
in any of the Christian communities of Europe and America 
upon any scale of numerical consequence. Christian 
Unitarianism is certainly a modification of the teaching, 
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but it still adheres to the idea of a glorified Son of God 
in the person of Jesus. Within the present generation 
there has appeared a single clergyman, formerly of the 
Church of England, who has founded in London a Theistic 
Church, which definitely repudiates the theory of the Fall, 
and its consequent theory of redemption. Then there have 
appeared, from time to time, individuals, such as Bethune 
Inglish, and corporate bodies, who have repudiated Chris- 
tianity and (some of them) Theism at once. And we have 
in London Societies of Agnostics and the “Church of 
Humanity,” founded on the principles of Auguste Comte, 
as well as a Society of Ethical Culture. But it cannot be 
said that there has been any missionary effort for: teaching 
religion, that is, the worship of God and moral respon- 
sibility, upon the great historic foundation, such as that 
which Judaism embodies within her history and traditions. 

The fact that there is among the educated classes of 
Englishmen and Americans, as well as among many who 
are not highly educated, a distinct and widespread repudia- 
tion of those fundamental Christian theories, suggests the 
question with which this article commenced: Is it possible 
that Judaism is capable of offering a solution to those who 
are not of the race of Israel? Such a question immediately 
suggests another: What aspect of Judaism is it which 
is applicable to the religious needs of those who are not 
Jews? The difficulty at this point of the subject is, per- 
haps, less complicated than it appears to be. Judaism, 
is a great historic testimony to the fact that men have 
worshipped God, have cherished faith, and acknow- 
ledged the claims of righteousness without believing in the 
Fall, and, therefore, without experiencing the necessity for 
miraculous redemption from that normal state of perdition. 
The testimony of this ancient and historic Theism has, 
without doubt, fallen to an hereditary group of people 
known as the People of Israel. The identity of this people 
has been preserved through thousands of years against 
incalculable difficulties. And the task of that preservation 
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has imposed upon them obligations of a special and a 
peculiar kind. Special and peculiar, because their only 
purpose has been to preserve the group, and they lie 
quite apart from the great religious message which the 
Israelites have been treasuring. In proposing, therefore, 
that Israelites should teach what they know, it does not 
follow that they should teach those things which are only 
intended to preserve their communal identity. In such a 
propaganda of the Jewish faith we have only to consider 
those elements which are perfectly universalist in their 
character and their application. Distinctive rites, such as 
circumcision, eating of unleavened bread, dietary laws, and 
the particularity of the day for Sabbath observance are, 
from the nature of the case, institutions which do not 
possess any important significance for persons who are not 
hereditary members of the House of Israel. Sacred as 
many observances of this character appear to Jewish 
people, their sanctity is of a kind which owes its inspiration 
to the sense of family tradition rather than to any intrinsic 
solemnity, such as that which attaches to the practices of 
giving alms and of worshipping the Deity. The sanctity of 
such observances as those to which I refer are, of course, 
greatly enhanced in the minds of those members of the 
Jewish race who regard them as being not only family tra- 
ditions, but also as the revealed will of God. The reason 
why I mention this is that those who believe them to have 
been divinely enjoined do not believe them to have been 
enjoined upon any except the people of Israel. 

A propaganda of the Jewish Faith at this time of day 
would historically speaking resemble in some respects the 
propaganda which the Jew of Tarsus undertook in the first 
century of the Christian era. In saying this, however, I 
desire to be perfectly explicit. St. Paul in conducting 
his propaganda of the faith which was in him did not 
confine himself to the teaching of the Jewish religion. 
The age in which he lived, unlike our own, presented 
Judaism on the one hand, Paganism on the other. In 
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his judgment, theism, as he had learned it from his fathers, 
appeared to be incomprehensible to Greeks and Romans. 
He therefore taught a religious conception which differed 
considerably from that which he had inherited. And he 
himself is described as having been converted before he 
taught others. The only point of likeness, therefore, 
between the work of St. Paul and the other Jewish 
apostles, and that which might be done by Jews of the 
present generation is that the teaching of religion was 
then, and may again be, the work of persons who have 
fellowship by race with those whom the Hebrew pro- 
phets have described as the “ Kingdom of Priests,” the 
“Witness” and the “Servant.” It is therefore rather 
in the sense of continuity in the historic mission of the 
people of Israel that I mention the apostles here than for 
the purpose of imitating them in teaching what is sub- 
versive of the Jewish religion. 

The strength of the Jewish religious position at the 
present time is this: It is popularly supposed that there 
is no other way of leading men to God, than by accepting 
the theory of the fall and the redemption through the 
death of Christ. It is imagined that in the absence of 
this teaching there is no other, which is at once spiritually 
religious, and at the same time possessing the power and 
authority of long historic experience. The answer to this 
statement of course is the Jewish Religion. But the world 
knows nothing of the Jewish religion. Even in countries 
where emancipation has been accomplished for the Jews, 
and where society has been made acquainted with Jewish 
individuality or with Jewish talent in art, in jurisprudence 
and politics, or in finance,—the faith of the Israelite, his 
inner life, his life with God, the moral springs of conduct 
with the best of Israelites are all sealed and dead letters to 
the popular religious mind. The widest misapprehensions 
prevail as to what constitutes the actual religious faith 
of the best Jews and Jewesses, both in England and in 
America. A visit to the synagogue which few people 
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have made does not throw much light on the subject, 
because the service and the ritual being mainly oriental 
in character, and not conducted in the vernacular, are 
scarcely intelligible to strangers. Moreover, if the service 
were understood, it would be found, like the Jewish pulpit 
utterances which are in English, to be largely constructed 
on the supposition, enforced by ages of repression, that 
this is a special service for a special people. The constant 
references to the sorrows of scattered Israel, and the 
number of prayers for peace to be granted “unto all 
Israel,” deeply pathetic and obviously appropriate though 
they be, would not encourage the idea that Judaism is a 
religion for people who are not Jews. A student might 
with indomitable patience study for himself the history 
and the philosophy of the great men of Israel, and dis- 
cover, after long and laborious inquiry, how much it 
contains which is truly universalist, and how little after 
all there is in it which has a merely local application. 
Wandering in those mines of learning in spiritual phi- 
losophy, he might be amazed, even when examining 
disquisitions on purely racial ordinances, how intensely 
human they were. He might be struck with the fact 
that some ritual detail symbolises a living spiritual truth 
of the deepest significance, with an appropriateness to the 
spiritual needs of men who are not Jews. In such a 
matter as the extraordinary minutiz of Rabbinical laws 
relating to the burial of the dead and the consolation of 
the bereaved, he might, if possessed of the necessary tem- 
perament, be astounded at the wisdom and the humanity 
of the intentions of the Jewish sages. Even in the 
cleansing of the house for Passover, he may discover a 
sound general proposition that in the poorest homes 
dust and dirt should not be permitted to accumulate be- 
yond a definite period. In the sanitary arrangements he 
would doubtless be astonished at the sense and prudence, 
scientific as well as ethical, which is displayed in them. 
And in all these things he might consider that the appli- 
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cation of such laws to masses of the Christian poor would 
be a godsend. 

But such migrations into regions of unknown study 
are few and far between. My contention is this, that 
at the present time, amid the multitude of different 
movements for the promotion of the moral and in- 
tellectual progress of our species, conducted as they may 
be in England and America with perfect freedom, a place 
of worship might be opened in London by Jews with 
the avowed object of setting forth to those who might 
desire to come of their own free will, the conception of 
God, of worship, and of moral responsibility which the 
people of Israel have maintained during a period of three 
thousand years. Is it nothing to tell men what has been 
the faith even of a single group of their fellows during so 
vast a period? A faith which has sustained itself through 
the deepest human experiences of adversity, of sorrow, and 
of persecution—has not that faith something to testify ? 
Is experience nothing? And what shall we say of the 
long, tragic, human story of love, of death, and of tribula- 
tion? Are these not the common property of mankind ? 
What problem more catholic in its human interest than 
these ? 

And what have we to tell as the tried experience of 
our race as to the conception of the Deity and of the 
relation between God and man? Howsoever restricted 
may have been the earliest notions of the ancient Hebrews 
on this subject, owing to their inception into the first scenes 
of the drama of history, has not a career developed of 
growth, of maturity, and indeed of ripe age, from which to 
draw lessons of life and the story of our faith? Have we 
not demonstrated to the world that our religion has some- 
thing about it which can survive the very conditions from 
which the conventional theologian would suppose it was 
inseparable? Passing through the successive stages of a 
wandering tribe, a militant theocracy, a self-governing 
subject-race of the Roman Empire, to a spiritual com- 
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munion of scattered groups of families in every quarter of 
the globe, and finally at this day a religious denomination 
in the midst of latter-day democracies, holding fast to the 
same aspirations, clinging to the same moral precepts, and 
breathing the same confession of faith in the one unseen 
God whom now all the Western World acknowledge 
through a Jewish incarnation. No people can speak of 
God and of faith, of prayer and of the divine love, with 
greater authority and with deeper knowledge than the 
people of Israel. After all it must be admitted that the 
religious experiences of the Jewish people are, above every- 
thing, human experiences. The optimism of the Jews, 
without which they would long since have perished in 
despair, is an optimism of an intensely religious kind. Their 
vitality is positively the product of their religiousness. 
The deep-rooted belief which they have inherited consists 
of the idea that there is a close affinity between the human 
soul and the Divine Being. There is an intimacy in this 
relationship far closer than that existing in the mind of 
the ordinary Christian between himself and the Omni- 
present. Less of fear and more of love forms the Jewish 
conception of the position of man to God. Merciful, kind, 
and gracious are the divine attributes, which seem to have 
fastened upon the Jewish thought of God. In the second 
commandment, where it is said that “ He visiteth the sins 
of the fathers upon the children,” there is an overwhelming 
balance on the side of mercy, because that visitation is 
restricted to the “third and fourth generations of them 
that hate ” God, whereas he shows “ mercy to thousands of 
them that love him.” This is one of those ideas touching 
the relations of God and man which has taken hold on the 
Jewish mind. I refer to it only in this sense, not as any 
authoritative revelation, though I do not deny that it may 
have such signification also. The way in which Jews have 
to teach their message to the world is not the same as that 
in which the Catholic Church claims to teach. That is to 
say, we do not approach our neighbours with a declaration 
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that we alone possess by mystical powers the keys of the 
gates of heaven ; but we have a faith which is an experience, 
and we have to tell of our experience; in other words, we 
bear witness of God. The time appears to be ripe for an 
definite Theistic movement, and the Jews cannot be said to 
be the wrong people to conduct it. If there is anything in 
what is called revelation, the element of experience is an 
extraordinary corroboration. If we regard. revelation, not in 
the miraculous sense of the Day of Pentecost, but still the 
discovery of essential spiritual truths, experience again is 
a tremendous power. If there isa revelation of God in 
history, in literature, and in human experience, what people 
can testify as a people with such force as the people 
of Israel? Any strong Theistic and definitely reli- 
gious movement which may take place hereafter 
must assuredly rest its work upon foundations which can- 
not be shaken by the contemporaneous proceedings in the 
field of biblical criticism. Whatever has been shown, or 
remain to be proven, as to the authorship and date of the 
books of the Pentateuch and of the New Testament, the 
spiritual experience of the Jewish people stands out as 
something entirely independent and unmolested. What 
we have to testify is not of the evidence of an alleged 
miracle like that of the Easter morn, or, indeed, of the 
passage of the Red Sea; nor even of the trumpet-blowing 
and thick darkness on the Hill of Sinai. We speak only 
of a record of a vast human experience in the necessity and 
the efficacy of a life with God. The Israelite of to-day has 
as much to teach on this subject as the Jew of eighteen 
centuries ago. He has indeed a wider field of direct 
religious influence if only he has the courage and the 
personal gift of grace to exercise it. And here I would 
endeavour to indicate briefly of what kind of religion the 
modern Israelite may become again an apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

Apart from the orthodox Jew’s belief that he is the 
custodian of a written revelation intended for mankind, 
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and already to a large extent accepted, there is the Reform 
Jew, who, without fear of examining the researches of 
biblical critics, has his own personal faith. It is a con- 
viction as firm and as potent at least as that of his 
wandering ancestors who journeyed in a wilderness. God 
to him is the greatest reality in human experience. The 
bond of human brotherhood is greater far than that of 
race. It is true he has no formulated creed or catechism, 
but herein perhaps lies his chief strength. Doctrines he 
certainly does hold, and theories as to the problems of. sin 
and death he cannot shirk. There is, however, this differ- 
ence between his doctrine and that of most formulated ones. 
He believes absolutely in the harmony—in the indisso- 
lubility—of religion and reason. At the same time he 
does not attempt to deny that the element of mystery is an 
over-mastering condition of life here and of life hereafter. 
The New Testament injunction that the Kingdom of 
Heaven opens its gate to those who become as little 
children is not new to him. Self-surrender and perfect 
humility are the conditions in which the highest spiritual 
truths are apprehended. Vanity and pride veil the sight 
from what is best. Sin is the gulf which separates the 
human from the divine. Sin is conquerable not by 
miraculous transactions, but by resolute human effort 
in accord with a divinely-implanted power to conquer evil. 
Prayer is the special privilege of human nature, by which 
the consciousness of the Divine Presence can be realised. 
It must be strictly personal, and cannot be delegated to 
another. 

Neither is there any barrier in prayer between an in- 
dividual human conscience and him who is the Father 
of spirits. Mediation is unknown to any Jewish con- 
ception of worship. The supreme truth about the Israelite’s 
religion is that it is a natural religion. Individualism has 
a real spiritual meaning. God is revealed to each 
separately and distinctly, and no external or general 
revelation, either by miracle or otherwise, is so precious as 
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that which may be personally felt by an effort of complete 
resignation in sorrow, and a strong determination in 
prosperity to resist the temptations of selfishness. God, 
who is the Sovereign of perfect righteousness and of awful 
purity, is unutterably near to each individual soul, as if it 
alone existed. The relation between the Divine and human 
is not merely general but is essentially personal. We 
become nearer or more distant in our relation with the 
Divine Being in the exact proportion of our own personal 
morality. Living without God and living with God are 
the two courses which are possible to every man and 
woman. And the standard of ethics or morality, however 
disparaging, must have reference to the ideal perfection of 
the infinitely righteous God. The fact that we have kinship 
with him renders it possible to live a very noble life. And 
though we are by the finite conditions of our existence 
infinitesimal atoms as compared with him, there is practi- 
cally no limit to the moral possibilities for the development 
of human character. Whilst the mind seems abashed at 
the contemplation of a perfect ethical ideal in the Divine 
Personality, there is nothing in it to terrify or deaden 
human aspiration. This may perhaps be termed a mystery, 
but it appears to be one of the manifestations of the 
Divine goodness which is known by the attribute of love. 
There is, above all things, an unspeakable love on the part 
of the Infinite Creator towards his creatures. And we 
might, with some fitness, refer to the Hebrew Psalmists’ 
idea that righteousness and mercy have met one another. 
Probably this is the most wonderful solution ever con- 
ceived of the problem of Divine perfection and human 
imperfection. In human experience we have the counter- 
part of this idea, for it is admitted that the more sinless a 
man is the more commiseration. has he for other people. 
The doctrine of the love of God is no doubt the most potent 
of all truths which may be said to have been revealed to 
mankind. Of course, the human counterpart, which, 
generally speaking, is the parental and the filial affection, 
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enables us to form some conception of what Divine love 
really means. Human affection, in its purest manifestations, 
sometimes between persons not united by blood, is an 
obvious illustration, or rather effect, of the Divine love 
which regulates the relations between God and humanity. 
A very earnest Christian has recently written a book to 
show that love is the greatest thing on earth. That is a 
truth which must be ever present in the propagation of 
a Theistic religion. 

Such, in brief, is the character of the religious teaching 
which members of the House of Israel who have - not 
separated themselves from their people might promulgate. 
Congregations could assemble in London and in New York, 
composed of persons of Christian birth who are unattached 
to any one of the Christian communions. The time seems to 
have arrived when there might be an independent Theistic 
movement—independent in the sense that it would be 
neither bound by the ritual of Judaism nor be identical 
with Christian Unitarianism. It certainly would have 
sympathy with such a movement as the Theistic Church in 
London, founded by that able, single-minded man, the 
Rev. Charles Voysey—but its relations with the Old Testa- 
ment and with an historic past would have the effect of 
bringing its adherents into a fellowship at least with the 
most ancient religious organization. There are indeed im- 
portant details of Jewish ritual so closely knit with its 
deepest religious beliefs that might be recommended to and 
adopted by persons who are not Israelites. Even the most 
racial observance, the Feast of Passover, could be celebrated 
as the commemoration of the principle of human liberty. 
And those Hebrew Festivals which have their origin in the 
summer and autumn changes would serve as valuable land- 
marks in a natural religion. But with greater force could 
we recommend the annual day of repentance. The Day of 
Atonement is, above all things, connected with that alter- 
native already mentioned in regard to the problem of sin. 
Without the doctrine of the Fall and miraculous redemp- 
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tion, sin and remission, or forgiveness of sin must for ever 
confront the religious conscience. Repentance, renunciation 
and a reconciliation with God can never lose their claim 
upon the intellect as well as upon the heart of those who 
believe that they have relations with the one Perfect Being. 
The modern conception of the Day of Atonement is sin- 
gularly universal in its appropriateness and in its ten- 
dency. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of that great Hebrew 
institution which, from its inception, was essentially ap- 
plicable to the physical and moral needs of all nations, and 
which has been generally accepted, namely, the weekly Day 
of Rest and devotion. A liturgy could be compiled on the 
basis of those already in use in the synagogue—translated. 
and revised in 4 manner to exhibit all those elements of 
Judaism which are truly universal. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that practices which are distinctively Oriental, 
and not identical with the Jewish faith would not be adopted 
in the plan of worship here proposed. Such matters as 
the covering of heads and the separation of the sexes, and 
the abstention from kneeling in prayer, are mere accidents 
of a national history, and the commonplace badges of 
an enforced separateness. They would have no meaning 
for any ordinary assembly of English or American wor- 
shippers. 

Such a movement as I have endeavoured most feebly 
and baldly to indicate may appear to some minds, Jewish 
and Christian alike, as a vague, empty dream. The question 
which underlies such dreams or aspirations is the question 
of faith and of conviction. Those who are persuaded that 
they are right in their conception of religion must at least 
desire the propagation of their views, unless it be that the 
conception is such as to exclude the idea that they them- 
selves are types of other mortals. Belief and conviction, 
whether in science or in politics or religion, logically involve, 
however, the thought of a mission. The tendency of modern 
and of Western civilisation is against the ancient partition- 
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ing of the human family. Whereas in former times, men 
seized upon what was different, and upon what could raise 
barriers, now we look for the means of union, of assimi- 
lation, and of broad human bonds. The separateness of the 
Jewish people is to the mind of the Reform Jew not an 
end in itself, but a means. The long, historic isolation of 
Israel is to be compared with the isolation of the student 
or of the philosopher who is separating himself in order to 
equip himseif for a career which is to affect others. And 
even the most orthodox Jew holds this doctrine, though he 
holds it in a manner more mystical and undefined than that 
in which the Reform Jew might conceive it. The great 
majority of Israelites even in England would not participate 
in the active propagation of their faith. But such a work 
has always been the work of the few, not of the many. It 
would not, therefore, involve any serious rupture within 
the Jewish fold. The individuals who would engage in it 
should be persons who are absolutely identified with the 
religious communion of their fathers, and they would lose 
much of their spiritual influence if their preaching to the 
general community were to be the means of removing them 
from the synagogue. It may be that there are few in 
number among Jewish congregations who are so con- 
stituted as to render them qualified to undertake this 
mission. One of the most essential conditions of such a 
Jewish reformer must be a very high development of wide 
human sympathy. Such a qualification would stand only 
next to that of intense and all-absorbing faith in the 
religion he has to teach. In the first instance such a 
movement would depend primarily on the personality of 
those who initiated it. It sometimes happens that men are 
the creatures of circumstances. At other times that men ° 
appear to have been born for the age. Nothing less than 
the fire and the spiritual genius of a Wesley, a Baxter, 
or a Mendelssohn would assure the success of the first 
steps to the foundation of a Jewish, English, Theistic 
Church. On the other hand, men of less scholarship than 
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any of these might lay the seeds of such a movement, but 
they must be men of no less strength of conviction and 
purity of purpose. Whilst the mention of such a movement 
may awaken the sneers of a pessimist, it is not impossible 
that it may be more practicable in the near future than any 
far-reaching reform within the Jewish body itself. And if 
Jewish reform were to take this direction during the 
present generation, it may after all be the strongest act 
possible to justify the claims of Higher Judaism. 


OswALD JOHN SIMON. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Das letzte Passahmahl Christi und der Taq seines Todes, nach den in 
Uebereinstimmung gebrachten Berichten der Synoptiker und des 
Evangeliums Johannis. Yon D.CHwotson. St. Petersburg, 1892, 
viii. 132 pp. 

Tue famous author of this essay, which is published in the Memoires 
of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, endeavours to remove an 
old difficulty in the exegesis of the New Testament, and to unravel 
decisively a contradiction between the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Gospel of St. John. This attempt gives the author the opportunity 
to treat of an important period in the internal history of Judaism, 
and to illustrate ia a new way certain questions connected with the 
origin of Christianity. The relation of the Pharisees to the Sadducees 
serves Chwolson as the subject of new hypotheses based on the 
Halachic traditions. The essay before us points out, first of all, how 
necessary the full knowledge of the literature of the Jewish tradition 
is for the correct understanding of the New Testament. At the same 
time the essay brings forward some surprising results, and thereby 
becomes an interesting contribution to the history of Judaism in 
the last decades of the Second Temple. For this reason it is ex- 
tremely necessary that such a contribution by so highly esteemed an 
author should be made known by the means of this periodical to wider 
circles. Igive a short account of Chwolson’s essay, and only add my 
own remarks on some of the points considered. 

The starting point of Chwolson’s essay is the question, On which 
day did Jesus celebrate the last Paschal supper ? This question, which 
was regarded already by an author of the seventeenth century 
(Bynaeus) as “vetus et nobilis et magnis contendentium studiis 
agitata quaestio,” has also occupied the attention of the-expositors of 
the New Testament during the last two centuries. The question is 
connected with the contradiction which exists between the report of 
the three Synoptical Gospels, and that of St. John. In the Gospel of 
Matthew, xxvi. 17, it is stated that the disciples of Jesus asked him, 
“on the first day of unleavened bread,” where he wished to eat the 
lamb of the Passover. Mark xiv. 12 relates more distinctly : “on the 
first day of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the Passover,” and 
Luke xxii. 7, “ the day of unleavened bread, on which the Passover 
must be sacrificed.” Now, the day of the offering of the lamb 
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was the 14th Nissan ; the following day, the 15th, would have been 
consequently the day of the crucifixion of Jesus. According to the 
Fourth Gospel, however, the day of the crucifixion was “the day 
before Passover” (St. John xix. 14), consequently the 14th Nissan, 
so that Jesus would have held the Passover meal on the day before, 
on the 13th Nissan. 

Chwolson, before trying to explain this contradiction, the removal 
of which critical exegesis declared impossible, and which critics 
always used as an argument against the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel, points out the difficulty in the report of the Synoptic Gospels 
themselves. They call the 14th Nissan the first day of unleavened 
bread, rparn ray a{vpwv ; whereas the same expression, in Delitzsch’s 
translation M¥DN 3N> NWN, according to the biblical and post- 
biblical usage, signifies only the 15th Nissan, the first day of the 
festival of Passover, but never the 14th Nissan, the day on which the 
Passover was offered. We find, indeed, that the name of the offering, 
MDD (in Leviticus xxiii. 5, and Numbers xxviii. 16) was transferred to 
the seven days festival of unleavened bread, which festival was intro- 
duced by the offering of the Passover, and the offering was called 
NMDSN 4M (v. especially Luke xxii. 1, n éoprn trav d{ipor, 7 Aeyouern 
mdoxa). But it was impossible, as Chwolson justly points out against 
such artificial explanations of the difficulty, to call the 14th Nissau_, 
which was no festival, and on which the unleavened bread was not 
eaten, an integral part, the first day, of the festival of unleavened 
bread. Chwolson quotes the Sahidic (Coptic) translation of Matthew 
xxvi. 17, where instead of “ the first day of unleavened bread ” we find 
“the first day of the Pascha.” He thinks, that this may be only an 
emendation, to remove the difficulty of the original ; but the Coptic 
translator by this change did not correct anything, since }J#’S" 01° 


MDD> cannot mean any other day but the 15th Nissan. 

To this proof that the statements of the Synoptic Gospels in their 
present form contain an impossibility, Chwolson adds another long 
argument, which is based on several Halachic considerations, and 
shows that in the Synoptic Gospels themselves the 15th Nissan, the 
first day of the festival, can by no means be the day of the crucifixion. 
Thus their report eoncerning the preparations of the Paschal meal 
would be contradictory to their own statements as regards the cruci- 
fixion. All these contradictions, together with that of the Gospel of 
St. John are removed by the conjecture of Chwolson to Matthew 
xxvi. 17, which he made in a former Russian eysay. 

This conjecture starts from the supposition, which is based on the 
statements of the Fathers of the Church, that there existed an Urschrift 
of the Gospel of St, Matthew written in Aramaic. In this original, 
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he assumes, the verse Matthew xxvi. 17, ran as follows: X'O7)P Nd1 
sony yw mid omytdn 1354p) 3p RVOT. In consequence. of 
a mistake of a copyist the first of the two words 137)) 3°), which 
stand close to one another, and are like as regards their letters, was 
omitted and the sentence ran s*mypodn IBD RVYOHT KM IP No’ 
yw n>, This sentence has no sense except when the first two 
words are taken as a determination of time, so that the sentence in the 
Greek translation could not be otherwise rendered, than by ry (8é) 
mpaty Tav afupwv mpoond9ov of pabyrai r@’Incod. It is, however, not 
necessary to suppose, as Chwolson does, that 81’ was enlarged by 3, 
for ND) NO) without 3 can be also a determination of time, as for 
instance Hosea vii. 5, 13950 Di, on the day of our King. Whilst I 
add that of paénrai does not correspond to ‘TYTN! but to xvndn, 
I cannot forbear to call Chwolson’s conjecture brilliant and of 
persuasive strength. 

The difficulty that arose from the expression “the first day of 
unleavened bread” is entirely removed, and also the contradiction 
to the Gospel of St. John. For now the 14th Nissan must be 
assumed as the day of the crucifixion in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and the last Paschal meal, for which now there is no strict date, 
must have preceded, on the 13th Nissan. I can strengthen Chwol- 
son’s conjecture by the fact, that in the Aramaic original of the 
Gospel 137) and not INN or iy could have indeed corresponded with 
mpoondrdoy, since we see that the Septuagint translates 3°) in the 
meaning of “approach,” “go near,” very often with mpocépyopza, 
as in Levit. x. 4; Exod. xvi. 9; Num. xxxvi. 1; Deut. xxv. 11, 
etc. There is really only one important objection to Chwolson’s 
conjecture, which otherwise, in consequence of its simplicity, bears 
the stamp of truth. This objection is, that the emendation cannot 
be applied to the two passages in Mark and Lake. This objection 
indeed can only be removed by a further suggestion which is made by 
Chwolson. Both passages in the form extant originate from a 
writer who without a clear knowledge of the rules concerning the 
day of Passover enlarged the corrupted statement in Matth. 
xxvi. 17, with the addition, that the Passover had to be sacrificed 
on the same day, viz., on the first day of unleavened bread. It seems 
to me, that the Sahidic translation of Ae dé 7 quépa trav d{ipov in 
Luke xxii. 7, by “dies autem azymorum propinquus erat” quoted 
by Chwolson, may be simply explained by supposing that the Greek 





‘Compare, however, PYT¥ 2 Wh a7 nx wondn Ke Aérayoth, 
135; prow ja myds ne wndn iNew Megilla 27 b, Sota, 39 a. 
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original, which the Sahidic translator used, read mpoondde instead 
of Abe. Tpoondbe corresponds with é¢yy¢e in Luke xxii.1. This 
mpoonrbe, however, canonly be regarded as a confirmation of Chwol- 
son’s conjecture, when the sentence é¢v 7 éde OvecOa rd mivya is 
considered a later addition. Asan analogy to the supposed original 
reading in Matth. xxvi. 17, may be quoted kcal éyyls Rv rd macya 
in John ii. 13. 

By Chwolson’s conjecture the statement of the Gospel of St. John 
that Jesus celebrated the last Paschal supper on the 13th Nissan, and 
that the crucifixion tcok place on the 14th, is shown to have been 
originally contained in the Synoptic Gospels also. Consequently this 
date is unanimously given by the authorities, and the question more 
pointedly arises, Why did Jesus celebrate the Paschal meal not on the 
day that was fixed by the law, on the 14th Nissan, but on the day 
before? This difficulty, which now concerns not only the Gospel 
of St. John, but the Synoptical Gospels likewise, is also removed 
* by Chwolson. The explanation of it leads into the territory of the 
Halacha, and is therefore introduced by Chwolson in an excursus 
on the history of the Halacha, mainly of the ancient Halacha, the 
nature of which can be only inferred from the hints and survivals 
of earlier traditions. Chwolson’s explanation is founded on the 
same theory as was urged by the Nestor of investigations on Talmudic 
sources, Joseph Derenbourg, fifty-three years ago.! Derenbourg 
endeavoured to remove the same difficulty. He assumed, that in the 
year of the crucifixion the 14th Nissan fell on Sabbath, and the 
offering of the Passover had to be displaced to an earlier day, but 
not to the day before, to Friday, for the lamb could not have been 
roasted on that day, but to Thursday, the 12th Nissan. Jesus 
celebrated his last Paschal meal on the evening of the 12th Nissan, 
which meal, according to the hypothesis of Devenbourg, was not a 
real Paschal meal, and is, therefore, called in John xiii. 2, only 
Seirvov. This supposition is based on the assumption, that the Halachic 
rule, which was later on generally accepted, was not yet recognised 
in the time of Jesus. The later rule permitted, when the 14th 
Nissan fell on Sabbath, the killing of the Pascal lamb on that day 
n3wn ASX ANT ND. Chwolson, who enumerates several just objec- 
tions against Derenbourg’s supposition, uses the same conjecture 
as the basis of his explanation. But he supplies a certain foundation 
for the hypothesis in the form of another supposition, which is itself 
confirmed by other data,? that the day of the crucifixion was the 14th 





1 Orientalia, Amsterdam, 1840, I., p. 184. 
2 In the fragment of the Gospel of St. Peter, which was lately found, 
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Nissan and fell on Friday. The Paschal lamb, however, he goes on 
to say, could not be killed on Friday according to the practice of 
the Temple at that time. For it is commanded in the Pentateuch 
(Exod. xii. 6; Lev. xxiii. 5; Num. ix.3) that the Passover had to be 
sacrificed D'IIYN j'3 between the two eves. This expression was not 
explained, as in the later Halacha, to include tha whole afternoon, 
but only the period of the evening twilight (N*WOY }3, Niwown js, 
from sunset until it becomes quite dark). This short space of time, 
however, which besides already belonged in part to the Sabbath, was 
not sufficient for the killing and roasting of the Jamb before the 
beginning of Sabbath. There was accordingly no other expedient 
than to displace the offering of the sacrifice to Thursday, the 13th 
Nissan. As regards the consuming of the Passover in the case of 
such an antedating of the offering, there were according to Chwolson’s 
hypothesis two views: the first declared that the Passover meal 
must have been celebrated on the evening of the 13th Nissan ; 
because it is commanded in Exod. xii. 8 and Numb. ix. 11 to consume 
the Paschal lamb on the same night, and not to leave anything of it 
till the next morning. According to the other view the Passover 
meal was to be held on the evening of the 14th Nissan, and this is 
based chiefly on Deut. xvi. 4, that the lamb had to be entirely 
consumed only before the morning of the 15th Nissan. 

The first view was accepted by Jesus and his disciples, who cele- 
brated the Paschal meal on the evening of the 13th Nissan, whereas 
the High-priest Caiaphas and his attendants shared the other view. 
For this reason the latter were uawilling to enter the Pretorium on 
the day of the crucifixion, in order not to be defiled and become unfit 
to eat the Paschal lamb on the same evening (John xviii. 28, iva py 
puavOaow add’ iva hayaor ro mdcxa). This is the quintessence of 
Chwolson’s hypothesis, which indeed removes in a simple way all 
difficulties, and confirms the statements of the Fourth Gospel, which, 
eccording to Chwolson’s conjecture, completely agree with the 
Synoptical Gospels. Ouly we have to accept all his hypotheses. 
Chwolson himself answers two objections that might be brought 
forward against his explanation :—(1.) How could the offering of the 
Passover, which is fixed for the 14th Nissan, be displaced to the 13th ? 
(2.) How is it possible that the time duriag which the Passover had 
to be sacrificed in the Temple was confined to the evening twilight, 
whereas this short space of time could by no means have been 
sufficient for the great number of the lambs which had to be offered ? 





it is also stated, that Jesus was crucified on the Friday before the 
festival. 
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To answer the first objection, Chwolson refers to the displacing of 
the festivals, which was connected with the fixing of the New Moon, 
the intercalation of a month, etc., a displacing which was caused by 
the ancient practice of fixing the New Moon, and was also retained 
when the rules of the calendar became formulated. This analogy 
seems to me not quite correct, since the question does not concern 
the ante-dating or postponing of a festival, but the transference of a 
religious act from one day to an earlier. Moreover, the 14th Nissan 
retained its dignity as the real day of the sacrifice and as the eve of 
the festival of unleavened bread, even when the offering of the Paschal 
lamb was brought on the 13th Nissan. Chwolson himself supposes 
that the Priests celebrated the Paschal meal, even in the case of such a 
transference, on the 14th Nissan. As a correct analogy from the 
Halacha, may perhaps be quoted the rules of the Mishna in Megilia i. 
1, 2, concerning the reading of the scroll of Esther on some earlier day 
than the actual day on which Purim fell. When the 14th Adar fell 
on Tuesday or Wednesday, the villagers read the scroll on the 
Monday before,! on the 13th or 12th Adar respectively. Thus when 
the 14th Adar fell on Friday, they read the Megilla on Thursday, 
the 13th Adar. When the 14th Adar fell on Sabbath, the reading of 
the scroll took place not only for the villagers, but for the townsmen 
also, on Thursday, the 12th Adar. The reason of the ante-dating 
from Sabbath to an earlier day was that the reading of the Megilla 
might lead to a transgression of a law concerning the Sabbath (cp. B. 
Megilla 4). These rules not only present an analogy to the dis- 
placement of the Passover offering to the 13th Nissan, but also 
suggest the reason of the ante-dating. 

The second objection, that the short space of time in the interval 
between sunset and total darkness could not have been sufficient for 
sacrificing the great mass of Paschal lambs, Chwolson answers by 
showing that the time was in fact sufficient. For, the statements of 
Josephus and the Talmud which report colossal numbers of Paschal 
lambs to have been brought into the Temple, cannot be considered 
historical, but must be reduced toa much smaller number. Chwolson 
aptly quotes the statements contained in the Mishna Pesachim v. 5-7, 
which describe the real course of the Paschal sacrifices, and the time 
that was occupied in offering them. Chwolson also discusses the 
question whether unleavened bread was eater. with the Paschal lamb 
at the last supper of Jesus, which took place on the 13th Nissan. 
Based upon a passage in the Mechilta to Exod. xii. 8 (Bé, § 6), 





1 On Monday and Thursday, which were the days on which fairs and 
sittings of the court were held, the villagers came to the town to which 
they belonged ; these days were therefore called AD'237 Oy’. 
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which is recognised as decisive also by Maimuni (MDB j39p 1390, 
viii. 2: P9259 WD) MA¥D 7'N)), Chwolson accepts the view that un- 
leavened bread was not eaten on that occasion. This supports the 
rite of the Eastern Church, which does not use unleavened, but 
leavened, bread for the supper. He also treats of St. John xviii. 28, 
and corrects the mistakes concerning the defiling effect of the Pre- 
torium, which expositors of the New Testament have made in 
ignorance of the Halacha. 

In the foregoing pages [ have summarised Chwolson’s hypothesis, 
and have omitted all his arguments on secondary questions. The 
hypothesis is based on the supposition that the Temple service at the 
time of Christ followed, not the decisions of the Pharisaic authorities, 
but the doctrines of the Sadducees. Thus the official Halacha, viz., 
that adopted by the Temple, was then Sadducean. Chwolson first 
applies this supposition to the rule which, according to the Talmud, 
was adopted on the suggestion of Hillel, and in spite of the opposition 
of the Beni Bathyra, long before the crucifixion of Jesus, the rule 
navn NS 717 NDS, “ The Passover takes precedence of the Sabbath.” 
Chwolson, critically examining the statements regarding this Halacha 
(J. Pesachim v, 1; B. Pesachim, 66a), considers himself to have proved 
that Hillel’s thesis was not in fact fully accepted at the time of Christ, 
and that the opposite view (which agreed with the extant practice of 
the Samaritans when the 14th Nissan falls on Sabbath), remained in 
force until the last decades of the Temple. He also endeavours to 
prove from the Tannaitic Midrash that Hillel's views as to the offering 
of the Paschal lamb, and the supposed triumph of these views, were 
alike not admitted ; indeed, that the whole discussion was not known 
generally. In the Tannaitic Midrashim (in the Mechilta to Exod. xii. 
6; Sifre to Num. ix. 2 and xxviii. 2), a controversy is three times 
reported between R. Joshia and R. Jonathan, the disciples of R. 
Ishmael (in the middle of the second century). In this controversy 
R. Joshia, who holds that the Paschal lamb may be sacrificed on 
Sabbath, uses the same exegetic arguments as Hillel, without the 
slightest suggestion that he is repeating Hillel’s ancient argumenta- 
tioa. I leave the question undecided, whether the silence of the 
later Tannaim proves that Hillel’s exposition was not known at all. 
For it may be said that R. Joshia uses arguments that were well 
known in the Halachic exegesis, so that authorities either did not 
think any more of the Hillelic origin of the arguments, or considered 
it unnecessary to mention his name. 

1 cannot, however, omit to notice one mistake of Chwolson con- 
cerning a term of the ancient Halachic exegesis. On R. Joshia’s 
argument, which is based on Num. ix. 2, 179103, that the Paschal lamb 
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has to be offered “in its appointed season,” and even on Sabbath 
when the 14th Nissan falls on that day, R. Jonathan replies, YOwDD 
nynw xd PY A (this is the correct reading in the Sifre to Num. 
ix. 2, and Yalkut, i. 195). Chwolson translates this phrase as 
follows: “ We did not yet hear anything of this interpretation.” He 
underlines the words “ we did not yet hear anything,” and seems to 
find therein an explicit statement of the fact that R. Jonathan did 
not know the interpretation of 11Y12, and that consequently Hillel 
could not previously have used it. The phrase, however, only means : 
“We did not yet hear or understand from the wording of this 
Biblical passage the law which thou seekest to find therein.” The 
phrase 13y'2¥ N} in this meaning occurs also elsewhere in the Tannaitic 
Midrash, ¢.g., in the Mechilta to Exod. xii. 15, xO mone yo way 
wyow. As regards the connection of the same with 7Ih yownd com- 
pare the Mechilta to Exod. xxii, 23, YTV °® 9277) WNW yowny, 
Sifra to Lev. xi. 9 (W. Weiss, p. 49, dD.) °°IN8 WONIW Yow. The 
phrase now under discussion is properly to be explained as 
elliptical, and to be supplied as follows: ONIY] TIN yownrn 
AS wmoNew] wyow xo poy crys moan me Sw 92 wy 
(Nava, The passage, Num. ix. 2, was perhaps insufficient in the 
opinion of R. Jonathan, because it treats of one particular Passover, 
which was celebrated in the second year after the exodus from Egypt, 
and then the 14th Nissan need not have fallen on Sabbath. 

The second detail in the rite of the Temple, which Chwolson sup- 
poses to have differed in the time of Jesus from the regulations found 
in our Halachic literature, is the interpretation of D°27Y7 j'3 as the 
fixed time given in the Pentateuch for the offering of the Paschal 
lamb. For his supposition in this point Chwolson can refer to the 
unanimous practice of the Samaritans and the Falashas, who at the 
present time still sacrifice the Passover after sunset. With this 
practice agrees also the interpretation of the Karaites concerning 
payn 2. But he also proves from the Targumim and the 
Talmudic literature, that also in the usage of later times D’IWN j'2 
did not mean the same space of time as is fixed by the recognised 
Halacha, the afternoon, but was used as the synonym of MWNwn }'2 
or MON "DyT0, 

A third very important difference between the practice in the 
Temple in the time of Christ and the Pharisaic Halacha, which alone 
became established as law later on, is supposed by Chwolson to explain 
two difficult expressions in Luke and John in connection with the 
elucidation of the question when Jesus celebrated the Passover meal. 
He supposes that the well-known Sadducean interpretation of M7NDD 
nawn in Lev. xxiii. 2 was also accepted in practice ; consequently the 
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omer was offered on the day after the Sabbath which fell during the 
Passover, and thus the Pentecost fell always on Sunday. By this 
means the Sabbath of Passover acquired a very great importance, and 
was called the Great Sabbath (John xix. 31, jv yap peydAn 7 jpépa 
éxeivov rov caBBarov), whereas the caBSadroy Sevrepdmpwrov, the second- 
first Sabbath in Luke vi. 1, has to be explained as one in the series of 
the Sabbaths from Passover till Pentecost; it is the Sabbath after 
the festival of unleavened bread, since the Sabbaths and not the weeks 
were counted. 

Chwolson’s remarks on the oft-considered question, ‘ When was the 
counting of the Omer commenced ?” will have to be seriously referred 
to by all who treat of that difficult subject ; but here space forbids an 
examination of the subject. It is of great importance that according 
to the historical statement in Megillath Taanith, the victory of the 
Pharisaic explanation that NIWNM NN means the day after the first 
day of the festival, the 16th Nissan, over the Sadducean, or rather 
Boethusian (0'D1N'3), interpretaticn was perpetuated in the calendar 
of the festivals. This fact entitles one to infer that this victory was 
not merely theoretical, but also practical. The hypothesis concerning 
the Boethusim which Chwolson suggests in the supp!ements (p. 129), 
and which completes Geiget’s view, is also noteworthy. 

Chwolson’s fundamental view, as can be seen from the above con- 
siderations, is, that in the time of Christ the Sadducean doctrines 
were followed in the official practice ; while the Pharisees only made 
their views preponderate in the public practice of the sanctuary 
during the two decades that preceded the destruction of the Temple. 
On the basis of this principle Chwolson in the appendix of his essay 
(p. 85-126) endeavours to illustrate the relation of the Sadducees and 
Pharisees to Jesus, and especially the question :—‘‘ Who were guilty 
of Christ’s death?” Since, according to the Gospels, the priestly 
authorities in the Synhedrion as well as before the Procurator Pilatus, 
bring about the sentence and the execution of Christ, it can be easily 
inferred that the Sadducees were the authors of the whole event. 
They were the possessors of the power both in the Temple and in the 
Synhedrion, and they were the authors of the event on which 
Christianity is very largely based, and for which the Jews have suffered 
centuries of anguish. But Chwolson goes farther and endeavours to 
show that a hostile relation between Jesus and the Pharisees is 
entirely excluded ad priori. He points out that there was no contra- 
diction between Jesus’ doctrines and those of the Pharisees, and that 
the spiritualisation of the religion at which Jesus aimed, formed 
also a point in the programme of the Pharisaic teachers, who therein 
followed the initiative of the Prophets. He refers to the fundamental 
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importance attached to the law concerning the love of one’s fellow- 
creatures, which was taught already before Christ by Hillel and later 
on by Akiba, both pillars of the Pharisaic doctrine. On the other hand 
he proves from several statements in the New Testament, that Jesus 
by no means acted in his way of living against the statutes and 
customs of Pharasaic practice, for we find that he was without any 
difficulty admitted publicly to expound his doctrines in the synagogues 
where the Pharisaic teachers in that time already ruled, and were 
acknowledged by the people as its leaders. Chwolson explains, that 
even where Jesus disapproves of Pharisaic doctrines, these are never 
views generally acceptei by the Pharisees, but those of individual 
teachers. He even finds proofs of the fact that; Jesus was on good 
terms with some Pharisees ; thus in Luke vii. 36, where itis stated 
that Jesus was invited by a Phirisee to partake of his meal, and 
xiii. 31, where he is warned by Pharisees of the danger that menaces 
him. Chwolson also endeavours to show that the Jewish teachers, 
who obtained a full victory for the Pharisaic spirit, did not adopt a 
hostile position against the pupils and adherents of Jesus, even in 
the period immediately after the death of Christ, when Christianity 
withdrew more and more from the body of Judaism. He recalls the 
circumstance that shortly after the death of Jesus, R. Gamaliel I. (a 
grandson, or as Chwolson would like to suppose, a son of Hillel), 
spoke the well-known words reported in Acts v. 38, which accord 
with the Mishna Aboth v.17. He refers to the Pharisaic scholars, 
who about 58 a.p., defended the apostle Paul against the Sadducees 
(Acts xxiii. 9), and to the deputation of the Pharisaic citizens, who 
(according to Josephus Antig. XX. ix. 1) in 62 a.D. complained 
before Agrippa IL. of James’ execution. Chwolson also quotes the 
relation between R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and a pupil of Jesus, and 
several passages of the same kind are found in the Taimudic lite- 
rature. Of little, or of no demonstrative value at all, however, are 
the passages from the Talmudic literature by which Chwolsaon 
endeavours to prove that the Jewish teachers regarded and 
treated the Jewish Christians as Jews even after Hadrian, and 
till the third century ; he supposes this in spite of the fact that the 
Rabbis in the first decades of the second century introduced 
prescriptions against the 0°3', the Jewish Christians. Chwolson 
infers too much, especially from the anecdote in Chullin 87*, about 
the }"! who said grace after the meal at the house of R. Yehuda, the 
redactor of the Mishna. {> and M33 cannot always mean the 
Jewish Christians and Judwo-Christianity ; the Jewish adherents of 





‘%)1T¥, which occurs in the text, is only an alteration of the censure for 
MINI". 
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Gnostic doctrines, which are based upon dualistic views of the world, 
are also called Minim. A doctrine of this kind is in the anecdote 
abovementioned put into the mouth of the first of the two “ Minim ”’ 
there introduced. The fact that the institutions against the Jewish 
Christians, which were above alluded to, are not contained in R. 
Yehuda’s Mishna, does not prove, as Chwolson thinks, that these 
institutions were of no strength in the time of the redaction of the 
Mishna. 

For the exegesis of the New Testament and for the history of the 
Christian prejudice towards the Pharisees, the arguments of Chwol- 
son are interesting wherein he shows that the books of the New 
Testament, taking the later view concerning the Pharisees, coloured 
several statements about the life of Jesus. Copyists too, as Chwolson 
perhaps justly supposes, may have now and then altered ypayuareis, 
which originally meant Sadduceean scholars as well as Pharisaic ones, 
into dapicaion. He illustrates clearly Jesus’ speech against the 
Pharisees, contained in Matthew xxiii., by quoting, from the literature 
of the Jewish tradition, the passages where the hypocrites and the 
dissemblers in piety amongst the Pharisees are similarly lashed. The 
rebuke of Jesus is directed only against the blameworthy Pharisees, 
who are not left unattacked even in the Pharisaic literature. 

The irrefutable conclusion which Chwolson thinks himself justified 
to draw from the argument that there existed no opposition between 
Jesus and the Pharisees, is that the Pharisees could not have parti- 
cipated in the sentence and execution of Jesus. The same fact 
results also from the circumstance that the power in the Synhedrion 
was in the hands of the High Priests and of their Sadducean adherents, 
as, indeed, according to the reports of the New Testament, the High 
Priest Caiaphas and his adherents take the lead in the trial of Jesus, 
and bring about his execution by Pilate. According to Chwolson, 
the course of proceeding in the trial and the sentence of Jesus also 
shows that the Pharisees could have had no decisive influence upon 
it. The procedure in the case of Jesus is contrary to all the recog- 
nised rules of the Pharisaic Halacha. The Sadducees, headed by the 
families of the High Priests, whose violence, covetousness, and un- 
popularity, are well known from the Talmudic sources, had at that 
time all influence and power, and their doctrines ruled the religious 
law and the Temple. Consequently, they, and they alone, were the 
instigators of the sentence of Jesus, and effected hisexecution. They 
did it because they hated him as the opponent of their doctrines, 
but especially because they feared him as, in political respects, a 
dangerous character. They, indeed—according to Luke xxiii. 5— 
told Pilate that Jesus was stirring up the people from Galilee to 
Judea. 
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In the summary of the contents of Chwolson’s treatise, here given, 
I have naturally confined myself to the essential parts of it. The 
criticism of the New Testament and its exposition on one hand, the 
internal history of Judaism in the last decades of the Second Temple 
on the other, will have to take account of this essay of the member 
of the Academy of St. Petersburg. They will owe to these investi- 
gations many a suggestion, although not all the results of Chwolson’s 
inquiries may be taken for sure, and not all his suppositions for 
proved. The relation between Sadducees and Pharisees, especially 
the form that it adopted actually in religious practice, will have to 
be once more revised on the basis of Chwolson’s views, and particu- 
larly the history of the Halacha will have, from this point of view, to 
be more fully investigated.' Of the excursus and remarks that are 
inserted by Chwolson, either into the text of his essay, or relegated 
to the footnotes and additions, I mention only a few, those on the 
ancient and new Halacha (p. 13-18) ; Halacha and Agada (pp. 67-72) ; 
on the expression 137 in Hillel’s sentence on the love of the fellow- 
creatures (pp. 73-77), where Chwolson shares Giidemann’s view against 
that of Hilgenfeld and Siegfried ; on Messianic passages in the Pesikta 
Rabbati (p. 83, to which may be compared the article of Israel Levi 
in the Revue des Etudes Juives, Vol. XXTV., 281-285) ; general remarks 
on the latest criticism of the Pentateuch (p. 130). 

It only remains to indicate some corrections. At the foot of p. 3 
(cp. p. 72, line 11) Chwolson speaks of “the Palestinian Targum, 
which is ascribed to Jonathan b. Uzziel.” He means the so-called 
Targum of Jerusalem on the Pentateuch, which, in consequence of a 
mistake, got at a very late date the name, Sunny j2 yNI O39, and 
is still quoted as wo>wi7’ DIAN, for instance by Elijah Levita. On 
p. 22, line 17, instead of Albfm and Albin, read Abbfn and Abbin ; 
page 26, note 4, instead of Kauffmann, read Hoffmann; p. 42, line 3, 
instead of 12, 6, read, 16,6; p. 62, line 6 from the end, instead of 
Rabba, read Rfba ; p. 63, note 5, “the lashing was a terrible punish- 
ment, whereby it happened that the punished man expired during 
the execution, or in consequence of it.” This description does not 
correspond with the Rabbinical statements concerning it. On p. 75, 
line 14, instead of 123M, read 1393M; to p. 79 (at end) ep. the fact 
that some Palestinian Amoraim are called {3377 }}93N (v. Frankel, 
Einleitung in den Jerus. Talmud, p. 85b., and Die Agada der Pal. 
Amoraer, I., p. 173). On pp. 89 and 112, read instead of R. Schimlai, 
R. Simlai (v. Die Agada der Pal. Amoraer, I., p. 552) ; p. 101, note 1, 





1Chwolson himself refers to the hints on these points in Weiss, 
PWN WI WAI, I., pp. 118, 144. 
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instead of Trois, read Troyes; p. 105, at top, the year 193 is given as 
that of the death of R. Jehuda I., the other view, that he died about 
219, may be taken as more correct. R. Hillel, who expressed the view 
that no Messiah will come any more (B. Sanhedrin, 99a), was per- 
haps no other man than Hillel, the son of Samuel b. Nachman, who 
lived at; the end of the third, and at the beginning of the fourth 
century, consequently he was a contemporary of the Babylonian 
teacher, R. Joseph, who criticised Hillel’s remark. 

It would be an omission did I fail to point out the author's ex- 
ceedingly fresh and lively style, which is always attractive and 
stimulating, even in the most technical parts of the subject. Some- 
times he goes too far in using colloquial expressions, as ‘the Baby- 
lonian yibberish,” which Hillel is said to have used in presence of the 
authorities in Jerusalem to expound his view (p. 29). Chwolson’s 
language assumes a still livelier colour where he points out how im- 
portant the knowledge of the Talmudic literature is to the Christian 
theologians for the understanding of the New Testament, or when he 
becomes the defender of Judaism and its doctrines. Of special 
interest; are also his personal experiences, which form almost the 
whole contents of the preface ; to these belongs also the remark in 
the footnote on p. 73. I cannot refrain from quoting this remark 
verbatim, since it is characteristic of the mind of the author. 
Whilst speaking of the meaning of Chaber, the opposite of which 
is the Am-haarez, Chwolson says: “‘ There are some people who find 
in the Rabbinic statements and precepts concerning the Am-haarez 
Pharisaic haughtiness and Pharisaic intolerance. This is by no means 
true, and I understand the Pharisees entirely. I myself was born 
and brought up in a circle where the opposition between Chaber 
(now called Lamdan 17109), and the Am-haarez was still active, 
although not in the same acuteness as in ancient times. There was 
in my youth amongst the Russo-Polish Jews no other education but 
Rabbinic scholarship. The Lamdan in his way was an educated man, 
and, which is the chief point, he ordinarily was a thoroughly moral 
and well-mannered man. He was serious, religious, really pious, never 
slandered anybody cm), and 3 xd ovyd 3v103, wherefore he 
shunne 1 card-tablesand driuking-bouts, and entertained full veneration 
and regard towards other people. He never used an indecent or 
equivocal expression cmiayd, nS bya93, the soiling of the month) ; he 
very highly esteemed behaviour and decent demeanour YX 477, and 
this not only in society, but also in his quiet little chamber. He also 
treated his children gently, his wife with respect and love, and he was 
pure and honest in commerce and life. S» was my late father, and 
so were all my male relatives whom I knew, and who all were Lam- 
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danim. The Am-haarez, the uneducated, often indeed, if not always, 
was in many respects the opposite of the Lamdan. He ordinarily was 
rough and harsh, abused and swore vulgarly, used coarse and indecent 
words and ambiguous expressions ; very often treated his wife and 
his children hardly and rudely. Therefore it was taken very ill of a 
poor Lamdan, when he gave his pious, chaste, and modest daughter, 
who never in her life had heard a coarse, indecent expression, in 
marriage to a rich Am-haarez. For this reason I appreciate well 
R. Meir’s sentence, who said (B- Pesachim, 49°) : “ He who marries his 
daughter to an Am-haarez acts in the same way as if he had cast her 
before a lion.” The Am-haarez of now-a-days is, however, by no means 
suspected of neglecting the religious precepts, as was the case in ancient 
time. The Lamdan, therefore, does not hesitate at all to eat with 
him and to have friendly intercourse with him. But there were also 
amongst the uneducated people men distinguished by piety, charity, 
and decent behaviour, and such men were, indeed, treated with 
respect by the Lamdanim. Not the Rabbinic scholarship formed 
the partition wall, but the education and the civilisation which was 
the consequence of the learning. Modern Europeans are not different, 
only we have a different measure for education from theirs, and as 
regards the morality, ignorance is in some circles very often pretended 
when the personage who wants to be received into society, though 
even in possession of no commendable qualities, deserves regard in 
other respects.” 


What Chwolson here relates fron his own remembrance as to the 
morality and self-esteem of the Russian Jews with Talmudic educa- 
tion, amongst whom he was brought up, is a contribution of great 
value for the Talmud-Judaism which is now so often brought into con- 
troversy and so much abused. It is a satisfying testimonial of good 
conduct to the Jews of Russia, who now leave their country in ever- 
increasing masses, a testimonial given at least to those amongst them 
that are educated in Rabbinic literature. But it is, at the same time, 
a good testimonial of the courage and the warm heart of the author. 
Though he has long ago left the Jewish ranks, Chwolson, occupy- 
ing a highly esteemed position, and regarded as one of the Russian 
authorities in scholarship, used all the weight of his name and reputa- 
tion against the terrible blood-accusation. And now in this strictly 
learned essay, which, however, though not confessedly, first of all 
endeavours, by the means of scientific research, to remove the most 
dangerous cause of the Christian hatred of Jews, he seizes the oppor- 
tunity to give to his unhappy brethren in race a testimonial of their 
moral superiority. Though an old man of seventy-three years, he, 
with juvenile vigour and inspiration, steps into the breach—this is 
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a particularly prominent tendency of his essay—and energetically 
reminds the teachers of Christianity that only the investigation of 
the Jewish traditional literature leads to the correct knowledge of the 
origin of Christianity. Thus Chwolson’s essay deserves recogoition 
not only as a scientific investigation, but as a plea on behalf of justice 


to traditional Judaism. 
W. BaAcHER. 


Literature of Responsa. 


Tus branch of learning is the exclusive domain of Dr. Joél Miller, 
of Berlin. He has just issued a new and (as far as possible) critical 
edition, with copious notes, of the rare D°ININ {> Nips nian, 
printed at Constantinople, 1516 (Nos. 9 to 11 of the PN, and also 
to be had in a separate form). For some periods of Jewish history 
the Responsa are the only documents which we possess, and when 
these disjecta membra have been collected and critically edited, the 
history of the Gaonim period will benefit by it. We regret that in 
the present edition an alphabetical index of authors of the Responsa 
does not follow that of the matter of them. Itis true that the names 
with reference to this collection of Responsa are found in Dr. Joél 
Miiller’s MND, but it would have been more handy to have them 
also in each collection of Responsa. The eleventh report of the 
Lehranstalt fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums in Berlin (1893), is 
preceded by an interesting essay by the same author on the Responsa 
of R. Meschullam,’son of R. Kalonymos. This Rabbi came with his 
father from Italy to Mayence, and from there he moved on to 
Lorraine, according to Dr. J. Miiller. This last fact was, however, 
contested by Herr Epstein (Revue des Etudes Juives, t. xxiv., p. 151), 
where this scholar tries to prove that Meschullam founded a school in 
Italy. We believe that Dr. J. Miiller has more ground for his sup- 
position concerning the second home of Meschullam than Herr 
Epstein. However, until new documents turn up by which we shall 
be able to settle the question whether Meschullam lived partly in 
Italy or not, we must suppose that there were two noted Me- 
schullams, at the same epoch, the one in the South of France (Arles), 
and another in Mayence and Lorraine. Very interesting are the 
passages where Dr. J. Miiller treats of the introduction of Midrashic 
literature by Meschullam, as well as some ritual usages in the 
synagogues of the Rhine countries and Lorraine. Meschullam was also 
the author of liturgical pieces, which show a progress in language ; 
and though he belonged to the famous school of Calir, it was a progress 
which stimulated the reform in liturgical matter in the synagogues. 


A. NEUBAUER. 
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Midrusch Samuel. Agadische Abhandlung iiber das Buch Samuel heraus- 
gegeben, Von SaLomMon BuBer. (Cracow, 1893.) 


THERE is no necessity to introduce to our readers the indefatigable 
and critical editor of various Midrashim, viz., the Pesikta de R. Kahna, 
the Thanhuma, the Midrash on the Psalms and on Esther, which is 
followed now by that on Samuel. For this last work Herr Buber has 
made use of the editions of Constantinople, 1522, and of Venice, 1546, 
as well as of the Parma MS., De Rossi, 1563. Ina word, he availed 
himself of all that is extant for the purposes of a critical edition. 
The editor’s method is here the same as in his previous edition, viz., 
he gives a preface containing everything which concerns the Midrash. 
After having stated that the Midrasch Samuel is sometimes quoted, 
as is often the case with early Rabbinical works, by the first three 
words with which it begins, Herr Buber states that the fatherland 
of this Midrash is Palestine ; then follows the enumeration of the 
sources of which the compiler of it made use, which gives 
the only clue, when no date is fixed by the compiler, for fixing it 
approximately. Next come an alphabetical list of the Tanaim and 
Amoraim quoted in this Midrash, and the enumeration of medisval 
Rabbis who made use of it, the earliest of which at present 
known is Rashi. Then follows the description of the Parma MS., by 
the help of which the text of the Midrash is critically given, as well 
as that of the bibliography of previous editions of it. Very 
useful is the list of passages quoted from our Midrash in the 
Yalqut. We miss, however, the alphabetical list of Latin and Greek 
words used by the compiler of the Midrash Samuel. Herr Buber has 
now in preparation a critical edition of the Midrash on Lamentations, 
as well as an unknown Midrash on the Pentateuch, edited from a MS. 
acquired by him at Aleppo. -When the forthcoming edition of the 
Great Midrash of Yemen, which Mr, Schechter has in hand, appears, 
as well as that of the Yalgut Makhiri on Isaiah and the Minor 
Prophets, an edition of which we may shortly expect by Dr. Gaster 
and Mr. Spiro (and we hope that that on Psalms will not be for- 
gotten), there will be ample material for writing an exhaustive and 
critical account of the Midrashic literature, for which Zunz is still 
the only source. : 
A. NEUBAUER. 


Jews in Poland. 

Mr. W. R. Morfill, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, Reader in Russian 
and the other Slavonic language in the University of Oxford, has just 
brought out an excellent history of Poland, in the series of the History 
YY 2 
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of the Nations (T. Fisher Unwin). The readers of our QUARTERLY 
will no doubt be interested to see what he impartially says of the 
Jews in Poland (page 18): ‘‘The Jews came iato Poland in very 
early times ; they carried on a great part of the trade of the country. 
In all probability the oldest Jewish immigration reached Poland from 
the countries on the lower Danube, and from the kingdom of the 
Khazars, who had accepted the Hebrew faith. The introduction of 
the Jews into the national Sagas and the legends of the Church, shows 
that they were very numerous, and not without influence on the 
country. At the end of the eleventh century another stream of 
Jewish immigrations came from Germany. In the year 1264 Boleslas 
the Pious granted them certain privileges. At first these advantages 
were only;conceded to the Jews of Great Puland, but they were ex- 
tended in’ 1334 by Casimir the Great, who was probably in want of 
money. Some think that the Jewish statute enacted by this monarch 
was suggested by a privilege granted by Frederick, Duke of Austria, 
in 1244, which was frequently imitated afterwards. It is computed 
that the number of Jews in the countries which once formed Poland 
amounted to 2,200,000. They have never become assimilated, and 
they use German instead of the Polish language.” It is scarcely 
admissible that converted Khazars immigrate1 to Poland, since, as 
Morfill rightly says, all the Polish Jews speak German, and none of 
them Tatar, which was the language of the Khazars. The converted 
Jews of that race emigrated most likely to the Caucasus and Persia. 
We know that Jews of Kiev and Tchernigoff came to Germany and 
Lorraine in the eleventh century, and these were not of German 
origin. 

On p. 44 he says: “In 1334 the great statute concerning the Jews 
was enacted. There is also another statute called Privilegia 
Jud@orum, dated 1357. Casimir is said to have favoured the Jews on 
account of his fondness for a Jewess named Esther, but the tale is 
rejected by the historian Caro.” 

We should have liked to see some more details concerning the large 
Jewish congregations ia Poland, but that is scarcely possible when an 
author is limited to 375 pages. We take the opportunity of mention- 
ing the second edition of documents concerning the cruel persecutions 
of the Jews in Poland by Chmielnicki in the years 1648 and 1649, as 
well as those under Gonta in the year 1768, prepared by the late 
Magister Jonah Gurlund, Rabbi of Odessa, and edited by Herr David 
Cohen, with a biography of the deceased. The monograph contains, 
first, the {7 O'D, printed first at Venice without date, a second 
edition appeared in Graeber’s Otsar has-Sifroth, and Low for a third 
time with many emendations ani notes; second, tha treatise MNS 
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MIWN, printed at Amsterdam in 1651, edited now with notes in a more 
correct form ; third, a Selihah for the 20th of Siwan, printed first at 
Cracow in 1650, and extremely rare ; fourth, collected notes concern- 
ing these calamities ; fifth, the history of the cruelties committed by 
Iwan Gonta in the Ukraine in the year 1768, in Jiidisch-Deutsch, 
printed at Vilna ia the year 1805; sixth, a sermon delivered on the 
oceasion by R. Abraham Meir ben-Levi Epstein, unedited. We draw 
the attention of our readers to the fact that the product of the sale of 
this monograph will benefit the Jewish Society of Agriculture in 
Syria and Palestine. We hope that our brethren will respond to this 
appeal for help for the Jewish colonies in the Holy Land. Contribu- 
tions will be welcome, and Herr Benjamin Segal Troitzkaia Ulitsa, 
Dom Reich at Odessa, has undertaken to forward the money to its 
destination. 
A. N. 


Discussion on Isaiah (ch. lii. 13ff. and ch. liii.) from an Unpublished 
Manuscript of the Sixteenth Century, with Preliminary 
Notes on Judaeo-polemic Literature. By Rev. ALEXANDER 
Kouvt, D.D., Ph. D., New York, 1893. 


THE well-known Rabbi of the Temple Ahawath Chesed, New York, 
is taking a little rest after the achievement of his great edition of 
R. Nathan’s Arukh (which we hope will sooner or later be duly 
noticed in this QUARTERLY), by publishing minor items concerning 
Jewish literature. In the present pleasing monograph he notices 
a hitherto unknown treatise relating to Anti-Christian controversy, 
from a MS. in his possession, formerly belonging to the late Rabbi of 
Baltimore, Dr. A, 8S. Bettelheim, who bought it in Prague many 
years ago. It seems to have been composed in Holland in the year 
1551 a.D., and as far as concerns the passage on the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, this treatise does not agree with any of those given in the 
Catena printed in Oxford in 1877 with the title of “The Fifty-third 
of Isaiah according to Jewish Interpreters.” Consequently Dr. Kohut’s 
MS. is at present unique, and will have to be used for a second edition 
of the Oxford Catena, together with other interpretations which have 
turned up since 1877. They are, 1. By David Kokhabi (of Estella), 
in his work with the title of 1% Sap (see Histoire littéraire de la 
France, t. xxxi. p. 472, not yet published) ; 2, by the physician 
Jacob Zahalon of Rome (1630-1693) in his commentary on Isaiah, 
and controversial passages in other prophets, to be found in his 
apy’ my (MS. in possession of Dr. Med. Ascarelli at Rome, com- 
prising 404 pages), and by Hillel ben Jacob hak-Kohen, in the MS. 
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No. 366 of Munich (see Steinschneider’s Catalogue, p. 171). No 
doubt there will turn up some other smaller or larger notes on the 
same subject. Dr. Kohut’s monograph is already of value by the 
publication of the passage of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah; we must 
regret that he has given it only in an English translation. But the 
bibliography of Anti-Christian polemics which the doctor gives 
exhaustively, will be a great boon to those who do not possess De Rossi’s 
Bibliotheca Judaica Anti-Christiana (Parma, 1800 a.p., nearly out of 
print), and for those who have no time to read the somewhat lengthy 
preface to the Oxford Catena, and various catalogues of Hebrew MSS. 
Here also we have to point out some omissions on the subject. 1. 
‘“‘ La Controverse Religieuse entre les Chrétiens et les Juifs au Moyen- 
Age en France et en Espagne, (in the Revue de [ Histoire des Religions, 
Paris, 1888), by our lamented friend M. Isidore Loeb ; 2, “ Jewish 
Controversy and the Pugio Fidei” (in the Expositor, February and 
March, London, 1888). To these may be added the Judwo-Arabic 
treatise with the title of npordsc aba M¥P, with French translation, 
edited by Leon Schlosberg (Versailles, 1888), and the treatise 
“W377 NNDI ‘D, edited from a MS. in the Vatican Library, by Dr. A. 
Berliner (Altona, 1875). Finally the controversy in Paris, in the year 
1273 (see this QUARTERLY above, p. 713). The MSS. of the Michael 
collection (p. 12) are in the Bodleian Library, and are, as might be ex- 
pected, described in the new catalogue (see p. 10). We point out these 
omissions for the benefit of a second edition of Dr. Kohut’s excellent 
monograph, which will certainly be needed. Let us conclude with 
the mention of the first pages of the introduction, which is elegantly 
written, in which the characteristics of the Jewish people, and the 
usefulness of exegesis of polemical literature are explained. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. 
Ir is gratifying to mention that Rabbinical literature has gained a 
serious worker in a young Italian scholar, Signor Gustavo Sacerdote. 
There is room for one, for now only the veteran Chief Rabbi of 
Mantua, Signor Marco Mortara and Signor J. Yaré of Ferrara, 
remain from the old school of 8S. D. Luzzatto. Signor Sacerdote 
has just brought out in the transactions of the Academia det Lincet, 
Rome, the catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. preserved in the Casa det 
Neofiti in Rome, and now placed in the Vatican Library. They are 
not many, only thirty-one altogether, with eight others written on 
Hebrew matter by Christians. The thirty-one Hebrew MSS. do not 
contain unknown matter, but we find there new names of scribes and 
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of owners. The Hebrew extracts at the end offer some unpublished 
matter. The indices are usefully arranged, viz., authors, titles 
and anonymous works, copyists, owners and witnesses, and finally 
geographical names, and one censor. Signor Sacerdote has also in 
preparation the catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. preserved in the 
Casanatense in Rome. Thus there will be another lacuna filled up as 
far as concerns the description of Hebrew manuscripts. 


La Littérature des Pauvres dans la Bible. Par Istpore LoeEs. 
Préface de THtopore Rernacu (Cerf, Paris, 1892), 


Tue French proverb “les extrémes se touchent” cannot be better 
applied than to the new school of Biblical investigation, represented 
by the late Ernest Havet in his book La Modernité des Prophétes, and 
M. Maurice Vernes in his Précis d’ Histoire Juive depuis les origines 
jusqu'a Vépoque persane, where both, although knowing scarcely the 
Hebrew alphabet, came to the conclusion that the Biblical literature 
sprang up as late as 250 B.c. Criticism is naturally out of question 
when a whole literature is judged by translations, Our lamented 
friend, Isidore Loeb, who was an excellent Hebrew scholar, adhered 
to the ideas of the above-mentioned professors, with the Hebrew text 
in hand. The greater part of the essays in M. Loeb’s posthumous 
book have appeared in the Revue des Etudes Juives, and they reappear 
now, together with many additions and corrections, but unfortunately 
unfinished. The first essay, which is the most important, both in size 
and matter, treats of the Psalms. Adopting the idea of the lamented 
Professor Graetz, propounded in 1869 (in his Monatsschrift), and later 
on in his genial commentary on the Psalms, to the effect that a class 
of poor had much to do with the composition of many Psalms, a view 
now pretty generally accepted by biblical commentators, M. Loeb 
enlarged this theory by attributing all the Psalms to a class of poor, 
who are also called D°7'DN, DPT, by ‘SY, and many other epithets 
of the kind. They were addressed to the rich, who are also indifferently 


styled D°Yw, pry), 38, and many other epithets; in a word, the 
oppressed speak against the oppressors. And that is not only the 
tendency of the Psalms, but also that of the so-called Second Isaiah, 
who, in fact, was the precursor of this idea in his prophecies. Con- 
sequently the composition of Psalms could not have taken place before 
the exile. Indeed, M. Loeb does not admit the composition even 
of a single Psalm before the exile. He says: “...ils (the Psalms) 


sont comme d’une seule coulée et que le méme souffle les anime 
du commencement 4 la fin.” 


Even the Psalms which stand at the 
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end of the collection, and which have for object more the glorification 
of God, the description of nature, and the glorious picture of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple than the relation of the poor to the rich, are, 
according to M. Loeb, of the same origin as the previous Psalms. 
Anyhow, he adds, no one doubts that these Psalms were composed 
after the Exile. M. Loeb resumes his idea as follows :—“ En somme 
et en gros, du commencement 4 la fin des Psaumes, ce sont toujours 
les mémes idées, les mémes sentiments, les mémes images qui revien- 
nent et se répetent perpétuellement. Pour un lecteur. superficiel, le 
livre en est monotone, mais cette monotonie méme est une preuve de 
son unité.” M, Loeb does not admit a single historical actuality in 
the Psalms ; the object of all of them is the fight of the poor against 
the rich, and the protection of God for the oppressed. As to those 
scholars who try to find dates for the composition of Psalms by some 
historical allusions, M. Loeb says of them as follows :—‘ Pour ces 
différentes raisons, l'effort respectable en soi qui font les exegéses pour 
classer les Psaumes par époques, identifier les faits contemporains 
auxquels ils se rapporteraient, découvrir leurs auteurs, nous paraft 
absolument illusoire et presque enfantin. Il n’y a qu’une histoire 
pour les Psaumes, c’est l’histoire de lime juive 4 l'époque du second 
Temple, c’est une histoire tout intérieure et morale ou ne retentissent 
que de loin les événements du dehors.” Our author assigns the date 
of the compositions of the Psalms between 589 and 167, for the 
following reasons ;—I1st. Jerusalem is known in them as the only 
centre of worship; 2nd. There is no question in the Psalms of 
the immortality of the soul, for the belief in a Sheol is quite 
different from the immortality of the soul; consequently, if 
some Psalms had been written in the time of the Maccabees, the 
Pharisaic belief in the immortality of the soul would have entered 
into them. This last argument seems to us not based on firm 
ground, and in fact M. Loeb makes, later on, some reserves to it. He 
says : “ Nous ne voulons pas dire, par ce qui précéde, que nous soyons 
certain, qu'il y a eu des Psaumes déja rédigés du temps de |’exil ou 
immédiatement aprés lexil et que la production des Psaumes ait 
duré tout 4 fait jusqu’d l’avénement des Macchabées. Nous ne voudrions 
méme pas dire, d’une maniére absolue, 4 cause de cette question de 
Pimmortalité de l’dme, qu’aucun de nos Psaumes n’ait été rédigé aprés 
l'événement des Macchabées, car enfin on pouvait en faire sans mettre 
justement cette question sur le tapis. . . . Le point A retenir est que 
le; Psaumes, en gros, se placent entre ces deux époques, le reste est 
sans importance.” M. Loeb also adduces the argument of philology 
for his dates of the composition of the Psalms, for which he refers to 
Professor Giesebrecht’s article on the subject. For our part we 
believe that philology does not prove the late epoch of the com- 
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position of the Psalms throughout the book. Many of the Psalms in 
the first book are written in a very pure Hebrew. As to the poor or 
pious, it is certain that he is the prominent subject in a greater part 
of the Psalms, but not in all ; as for instance in Psalms i. to viii. the 
oppressed is not mentioned, and for other Psalms M. Loeb is indeed 
obliged to admit not less than 79 various expressions (No. 11) for the 
poor and not less than 112 for the opposite party (No. 14)! Is it 
admissible that a special body of authors, which produced in the 
course of four centuries such a literature as the Psalms, should not be 
mentioned by Josephus, who likes to speak of everything which 
happened in the community ? Neither the Chronicler, nor Daniel, nor 
Sirach, nor the early Rabbis make any allusion to such a literary 
society, contemporaneous with the former, and fresh in the minds of the 
latter. Indeed the first humble or poor was Moses (Numbers xii. 3), and 
he is offended by his sister, calumniated by Korah ; why does the litera- 
ture of the poor not begin with him? Arenot the Apocryphal Psalms 
of Solomon an imitation of those of David, in which certain traces of 
historical facts are found? We have no theory to propose as to 
the method and aim in the composition of the Psalms, but certain 
it is that there are many allusions to other facts besides the 
behaviour of the rich towards the poor. And this idea runs, 
according to our lamented friend, through the Second Isaiah, Job, 
and the poetical texts inserted in the prose portions of the Old 
Testament, which in the opinion of M. Loeb are all post-exilic, not 
even excepting the song of Deborah. According to some notes left 

.by M. Loeb unfinished and only in skeleton form, as the writer 

of the able preface, M: Théodore Reinach, informs us, it would seem 

that M. Loeb, like MM. Havet and Vernes did not believe in the 
existence of a First Isaiah. Was then the Jewish nation asleep 
before the exile, when all the surrounding nations were writing and 
glorifying their victories in inscriptions? But in spite of not being 
able to accept our deceased friend’s idea as to the composition of 

Scripture, we may recommend his posthumous work for perusal, as it 

is full of happy emendations in the Hebrew text. The concordance 

of Biblical expressions for certain ideas, such as concerning the 
poor and the rich, the social state of the Jews, the nations and the 

Jews, on nature, on the divinity, on cult, justice, etc., will be found 

useful. The two appendices to the Psalms are quite worth reading : 

the one on the composition of the eighteen blessings (ps), which 
we believe M. Loeb is right in deriving from the Psalms ; the second 
treats of the life of the metaphors in the Bible, a subject which 

was very ably treated in this QuarTeRLy (III., pp. 623 — 681), 

by Mr. C. G. Montefiore. Very interesting is the passage in which 

Biblical metaphors are compared with those used in the New 
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Testament. Let us not forget to draw attention to the well written 
preface by M. Théodore Reinach, in which M. Loeb’s system is lucidly 
condensed, with some allusions to Greek writers, such as Thecphrastes, 
who says that the Jews are a nation of philosophers, who pass 
their time in discussing heavenly matters. His last sentence is 
touching, when he exclaims: “Pourquoi faut-il que ce beau 
livre, qui inaugure peut-étre une nouvelle phase dans histoire des 
études bibliques, soit en méme temps le testament littéraire de son 


auteur ?” 
ALN. 








Bien Poe 











Notes and Discussions. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


The Book of Jubilees, translated from a text based on two 
hitherto uncollated Ethiopic MSS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue text from which I propose to make the translation that will 
appear in subsequent numbers of THE QUARTERLY is based on two 
most valuable Ethiopic MSS. belonging respectively to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. ‘These MSS. possess the merit not only of 
being amongst the oldest existing Ethiopic MSS., but also of pre- 
senting a type of text which transcends immeasurably that of the 
two MSS, on which Dr. Dillman’s Ethiopic edition of 1859 is based. 
It will be remembered that one of Dillmann’'s MSS. is a most faulty 
transcription of a MS. of this book made during the present century 
by the Abyssinian secretary of Dr. Krappf, and presented by the 
latter to the Tiibingen Library in 1844. As, however, this was the 
only MS. attainable at the time, Dr. Dillmann corrected its errors as 
far as possible, and translated it into German, accompanied with a 
short commentary in Ewald’s Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft, 
Bd. II., 1850, s. 230-256, and Bd. III., 1851, s. 1-96. 

A few years later, Dillmann obtained from M. Abbadie another 
Ethiopic MS. (eighteenth century) of this book. Though it was 
undoubtedly of considerable value in the formation of a text, it 
deserves in fall the severe judgment of the editor—apographum 
ingenti et vitiorum et mendorum numero laborantem et Tubingensi via 
melius censendum. With the help of these two MSS., Dillmann 
published, as we have already remarked, his Ethiopic text in 1859. 

Happily it is not to the Ethiopic version only that we are indebted 
for our present knowledge of the Book of Jubilees. More than a 
fourth of this work was discovered by Ceriani in an old Latin 
version in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and published by this 
scholar in his Monumenta sacra et profana ex Codd. praesertim 
bibliothecae Ambrosianae, Mediol., 1861, Tom. I., Fasc. I., pp. 15-62. 
This Latin fragment was subsequently edited by Rénsch in 1874, 
accompanied by a commentary and learned excursuses, and the value 
of this book was materially enhanced by Dr. Dillmann’s contribution 
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—a Latin translation of the portion of the Ethiopic text correspond- 
ing to the Latin fragment. 

It is worthy of note in the present connection that this Latin 
translation of Dr. Dillmann is not made from the published Ethiopic 
text of 1859, but in reality from a revised form of this text, the 
revision being in the main carried out on the lines suggested by the 
Latin fragment. This continued advance to a more scientific text is 
quite in keeping with the method of this great scholar in other depart- 
ments of work. With a mind biassed only in favour of truth and 
open to all fresh evidence from whatever quarter derived, he furnishes 
us with the beau ideal of a scientific scholar. It is therefore in- 
cumbent on those who follow in his footsteps to carry on still further 
the work that he has advanced so far. Accordingly, in the following 
criticism of Dillmann’s text, it is to his latest work on this subject, 
his Latin translation, or, rather, to the revised Ethiopic text which 
this Latin translation presupposes, that we shall confine our investiga- 
tion, and contrast its achievement with the highest that is now made 
possible through the discovery and use of fresh manuscript evidence. 
We may despatch in a word the result of this investigation, and state 
its conclusion briefly, i.¢., that the text which is based on Dillmann’s 
two manuscripts, however much it may be revised or emended 
with the help of the Latin fragment, can, in the presence of the 
better evidence now accessible, only be regarded as at the best late 
and corrupt. In the comparison of the Ethiopic MSS., which 
we shall presently institute, the Litin fragment will serve as a 
touchstone whereby to distinguish the false from the true in the 
variants presented by the two types of MSS. with which we have 
now to deal. 

The text from which my translation is made I hope to publish 
in the course of the year. This text is founded in the main on 
the two ancient fifteenth and sixteenth century MSS., which I have 
above mentioned. These two MSS. will be designated respectively 
as A and B in the following investigation, while the MSS. used 
by Dillmann and designated by him as T and A, will be cited here 
as C and D respectively. 

To meet our present purpose there is no need of exhaustive 
treatment. It will be sufficient to show.—(i.) That every page we 
eramine of the revised Ethiopic text rresupposed by Dillmann’s Latin 
translation contains many corrupt readings where the demonstrably 
true reading is preserved by AB, or A, or B in agreement with the 
Latin version. ii. That in not a few cases Dillmann’s text is 
disfigured by corruptions that admit of easy and at times demonstrably 
certain encndation. 

II. I will deal with the latter and less important class first, and at 
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the outset invite attention to two instructive instances where, after 
having restored the text solely by means of the materials at Dill- 
mann’s disposal, I afterwards found my emencations confirmed by 
MS. evileace. In xxix. 15, we read 'eska :’ama:’Agqrdbit and cor- 
responding to it in the Latin version usque aggruum Acrabin. Both 
versions are corrupt, but the former points to the true text. Here 
Dillmann through an oversight takes ’eska: ’ama=usque of place, 
but this is impossible, as this phrase can only be used temporally ; 
but as no temporal signification was applicable here, I saw clearly 
that ‘ama must be corrupt, and that the corruption arose simply 
through a wrong vocalisation of ‘éma=arbor, and that thus the 
vox nulla in the Latin version aggruum isa corruption of urborem. 
The yg in aggruum are almost indecipherable. Soine weeks later I 
found that ‘dma was actually the reading of A. Thus the rendering 
should be “to the tree (or oak) of Aqrabit.” This is all the more 
interesting as it points to an original variation in the text of Num. 
xxxiv. 4, and Josh. xv. 3, and supposes D’27py nbxd instead of 
pranpy ndynd. 

Again in xxxi. 16. Over against astaréj=manifestationem the 
Latin version gives semitas meas. Here I at once changed ‘astaréjo 
into asardtja=semitas meas, aud I found later that both A and B gave 
the sing. collective form of this word usarja=semitas meas. The 
following emendations of the text are not supported by MS. evidence 
but are nevertheless necessary. I shall adduce only a few. In xxi. 7 
teblil=involutum from tablala exactly contravenes the right sense 
of the context, as is clear from the Latin version separa and Lev. iii. 
10, HIND’. For teblél therefore we must read tebalel=separabis, 
from dalala, which we must no longer regard as an unused root as in 
Dillmann’s Lex. Col. 486. 

In xxii. 16, for reshat : rekis=inquinamento immundo read resat : 
warekis=injustitia et inquinamento. So Latin version. For kueli= 
universum read ellé=isti. So Latin. Make the same correction 
in xxiv. 25. In xxix. 14, for takudnand=litem composuerunt read 
takudnané= Latin version propitiatus ei. I may add at the conclusion 
of this section that where an emended text is followed in my transla- 
tion, the unamended reading will be given in a foot-note. The mani- 
fold other variations from Dillmann’s published text rest on MS. 
evidence, and will be justified later in my published text and com- 
mentary. 

I. In Dillmann’s revised Ethiopic text we must make such correc- 


tions as the following. 
In xiii. 8, for tatakala read takala with A, B, and Latin, and for 












héra read bihr with B and Latin. In xiii. 10, for za read zaz with 
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A, B, and Latin, and in xiii. 12 insert negative before yethudlaque with 
A, B, and Latin. In xv. 11, for maskabémé read with B meksabimt 
=praeputium eorum. 80 Latin. This word, accordingly must be added 
in Dillmann’s Lex. under asaba, and the article on maskab, col. 381, 
struck out. A gives kesbati = circumcisio ejus. In xv. 12, omit 
kueli, with A, B, C, and Latin; in 13, omit wa before ze, with B 
and Latin; in 15, for nasarémi=providit cos, read with A, B, 
ansdrémt. So Latin version coram, and omit lageddsé with A, B, 
and Latin. 

In xvi. 5, after jezémewdi add with A, B, basegdhémt. So Latin 
in carnibus suis; in 6, omit kuelé, with A, B, and Latin; in 7, for 
adhané read with A, B, nddhend. So Latin liberavimus. In 10, 
after Kébrén add with A, B, and Latin, wahéré; in 12, for jebéla 
read with A, B, and Latin, jebé ; in 14, omit baz warh with A, B, C, 
and Latin; in 15, for zatwazazna read with B and Latin zata’azaza ; 
in 19, omit ‘abija with A, B, C, and Latin; in 20, omit ’Abreh‘dm 
with A, B,C, and Latin, and after Keléta add waabhakua: hePéta 
with A, B, C, and Latin ; in 21, omit la’egz’abhér with A, B (C), and 
Latin ; in 23, for Kamez read zanta with A, B,C, and Latin; in 25, 
omit lafatdriht with A, B, C, and Latin; in 28, omit lazenté with 
B and Latin. 

In xviii. 9, for jebélé read ’ebélé6 with B and Latin; in 14, for 
‘ajdé'ka read ’ajda‘ki with A, B, and Latin. In xix. 5, omit led with 
A, B, C, and Latin ; in 14, for hesum read fesum with B and Gen. 
xxv. 27; in 21, for tetfasehi read tetfasch : lebaki with A, B, and 
Latin; in 23, after Malal’él add ’Enés with A, B, and Latin. 

In xx. 8, B, and in part A, rightly supplies the lacuna in the text 
waibamentani : kuelémi : tawakalé. So Latin in nihilo confidunt. 
Perhaps omnes has fallen out before confidunt. In 9, for wa’antemisa 
read ’allé with B and Latin. In xxi. 1, omit ’abéht with A, B, C, 
and Latin ; in 4, omit ‘amadé with A, B, D, and Latin. 

In xxii. 5, omit zajesent with A, B, D, and Latin; in 8, before 
’esma add ’ana with B and Latin ; in 9, after kénd add ni with A, B, 
and Latin ; in 10, omit ’Amldkija with A, B, D, and Latin, and after 
sdhika add wasalémka with B and Latin ; in 11, for jebélé read jebé 
with B and Latin ; in 13, after Jaka add ’ahzdb with A, B, D, and 
Latin ; in 14, omit medr : wahaba : zar’a with A, B, C, and Latin, and 
for hezbi read hezb with A, B, and Latin ; in 16, omit ’egzi’e with A, 
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B, D, and Latin; in 19, for gemtndn: wasagérar : maswé‘etoma read 
with (A), B, and Latin gemn : wamendné : wasagé6rdr : maswa'etomu. 

In xxiii. 6, for ¢afasama read fasama with A, B and Latin ; in 10 for 
"dbélja read ‘dmatdt with A, B and Latin; in 24 for hatdw'thimé : 
lahezb ; la’ella read hite'anihomi : la'ahzdb: ella with A, B and Latin. 

In xxiv. 14 for fengd read ferdngd, 1.e.,a transliteration of dapayyt, 
with B: in 18 for bahr read medr with A, B and Latin: in 24 for 
jahabémi: read jahabé with A, B and Latin, and omit jesarwémt with 
A, B, D and Latin. 

In xxvi. 9, for Aabéhéd Dillmann has rightly read zajen'es with D, 
but we must further add waldé with A, B and Latin ; in 10 omit naya 
and w’eté with A, B, D and Latin: in 12 for jebé read jedélé with B 
and Latin. 

Let us conclude this section with the chief corrections of xxx. Jn 
5 omit wa’eska ; la‘dlam with A, B, C and Latin: in 8 after kuelé add 
mawdela with A, B, C and Latin: in 13 for ’emna: ’ahzdb: awdlda 
read ’em’awdlda ; ’ahzdb with A, B and Latin: in 21 omit barakata 
with A, B and Latin, and wa before kuelé with B and Latin: in 25 
place wakuelé : newajomi immediately after ’a’edigihéma with B and 
Latin. 

Before closing this article it will not be amiss to give some of 
the characteristics of the Latin version. 

Of corruptions we might cite that of seminis into nominis in 
xxii. 13, of alterum into tertium in xxiv. 16, of itinere into inferni 
in xxiv. 27, of namque into nequa in xxxv. 9, of qui into quia in 
xxix. 12. Some corruptions are due no doubt to mistranslations of 
the Hebrew and Greek texts. Thus agnoscantur in xix. 24, instead 
of renoventur (Eth.), is due to a confusion of dvavewbdor with 
dvayvaobact. 

In xxiii. 7, xxviii. 20, 22, xxix. 18, 21, xxx. 14, etc., etc., there are 
extensive corruptions which it is not easy to explain. In these cases 
the Ethiopic preserves the true text. In other instances, the cor- 
ruption is due to the influence of the LXX. on the Latin version of 
Jubilees. Thus, in xvii. 5 visus is thrust into the text, owing to 
épdvn in LXX. against Ethiopic version of Jubilees and the Hebrew 
of Genesis ; so also in xxvi. 16 we have sicut odor agri pleni, where 
the last word is due to mAnpovs in the LXX., but is omitted in the 
Ethiopic version of Jubilees and in the Hebrew of Genesis. Again, 
in xxix. 14, Et undecim filii wsius is a corruption of die undecimo 
ejus due to Gen. xxxii. 23. Finally, the text is often defective, and 
the omissions are not unfrequently due to homoioteleuton. Thus, 
in xxiv. 24, et qui effugerint e gladio adversarti et e,Chetem, in 
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xxxii. 34, e¢ quercum quercum luctus Diborae, and in xxxii. 37, 
nomen eus filium doloris mei, quia doloribus laboravit quum pareret, 
pater autem ejus vocavit, are all lost through homoioteleuton. 

The Latin, it thus appears, is far from being a faultless version, 
and yet it is invaluable in the criticism of the text ; for its corrup- 
tions are, as a rule, easy to trace and seldom coincide with those of 
the Ethiopic version. 

I hope later to deal exhaustively with these questions of textual 
criticism in the introduction to my edition of the text, but the above 
will be sufficient to demonstrate the superiority of the fresh manu- 
script evidence here adduced, and to justify the issue of such an 


edition. : 
R. H. CuaR.es. 
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LITERARY GLEANINGS. 


By Dr. A. NEUBAUER. 


VIII. 
Joseph ben Joseph (Jose) Nahmias. ~ 


WE have mentioned in the bibliography of 1891! the edition of Joseph 
Nahmias’ commentary on the Book of Esther by Dr. M. L. Bamberger, 
with a learned biography of Joseph. Since we have to add some 
items from MSS. which Dr. Bamberger had not the opportunity of 
seeing, we shall for completeness sake give first an abstract of the life 
of Joseph Nahmias. The life of most Jewish authors, however, con- 
sists chiefly in their literary writings. The family of Nahmias was 
established at Toledo in early times; indeed, a Joseph Nahmias 
(written WNYNI }2 Dy WD) is mentioned by Maimonides in 1112. 
Our author no doubt belongs to this celebrated family, which was 
styled in the fourteenth century “pious and celebrated princes of the 
exile.”? The date of Joseph’s birth is not known, but it is certain 
that he was a pupil of R. Asher b. Yehiel (#5) of Toledo, whom he 
mentions without the formula of 5’. R. Asher having died in 1327, 
Joseph consequently must have been born towards the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Like many pupils of R. Asher, our Joseph 
also became versed in Talmudic literature: indeed, he composed a 
commentary on the Tractate of Nedarim, which he quotes in his com- 
mentary on Jeremiah. He is also the author of a commentary on 
Masekhet Aboth (Sayings of the Fathers), which exists in the MS. No. 
1402 De Rossi in the Parma Library. Besides Rashi, Samuel ben 
Meir (555), Maimonides, R. Jonah, and his master (1), R. Asher), 
Joseph quotes: 1. The physician Solomon ben Yaish (with the formula 
of: }43), Who seems to have written a commentary on Aboth. Indeed, in 
the list of Hebrew MSS., possessed by the famous Cardinal Grimani,’ 
No. 125, a commentary on Aboth by ben Yaish is mentioned, who no 
doubt is identical with the physician Solomon, who is also the author 





1 JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., p. 307. 
2 Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literature, p. 429. We shall not repeat the 


members of the Nahmias family given by him. 
3 This list, as well as that of the Hebrew MSS, possessed by Pico dela 


Mirandola will shortly be published. 
VOL. V. ZZ 
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of an Arabic commentary on Avicenna’s Canon. He lived at Sevilla, 
and died in 1345; his full name is ben Abraham ben Baruch.' 
—2. (to I. 12) of Abraham ben Hasdai Halevi (translator of the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise de Pomo), saying O5M °5 37 AN) ADI 
> ome $25 pyw opp in oxy non TON 72 ONIN 4 In 
AXYINIA yO In AawnAYw—3. (to IL. 19) of R. Israel, identical with the 
commentator of No, 383, MS. Oxford.—4, (IV. 19) R. Abraham 5”? ben 
Albargeloni.—5. (to V. 1) NeW 1. Mr. Sy YEA ID “BI 
OND) 135 ‘YO NAY YNEY NVWAN) }3~D.—6. (to V. 5) of R. Abraham 
Ibn Shoshan.—7. (to V. 8) Joseph Cohen, {737 }O1 % O5nn so 
pan nmnsd oy i52.—Twice (II. 2 and IV. 21) Joseph gives the 
readings of the nepdey 3’, taken perhaps from the Arabic com- 
mentary of R. Israel, the elder (MSS. Oxford, No. 2,354) —8. 
Finally quotations from {Pt7) David ibn Shoshan (v. 9) and Isaan 
Mellammed (III. 5), mentioned also by Zunz on the authority of 
Midrash Shmuel. The Aboth of R. Nathan is also quoted, which 
text of Mr. Schechter’s excellent edition, we could not verify. 

Of his own commentaries Joseph refers to Genesis (v. 1) and 
Ecclesiastes (i. 5). It is therefore nearly certain that our author 
wrote a commentary on the greater part of the Bible. That of the 
Pentateuch besides Genesis is quoted by S. Almoli. We learn from 
the minute description of the MSS. Karlsruhe, No. 4 (p. 10), by Dr. 8. 
Landauer? that the commentary on Jeremiah which is contained in 
this MS. is by our author ; there he refers to his commentary on the 
Psalms. We also learn from Dr. Landauer’s excerpts that our author 
knew Arabic, since he says that he translated passages of Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed. We shall see later on* that he probably is the 
author of an astronomical treatise in Arabic, translated into Hebrew. 

Joseph’s commentary on Proverbs exists in the MS. of Oxford, No. 
335, in which a passage of Saadyah Gaon’s commentary is quoted. 
On vi.3 we read as follows (fol, 128) : 
eta) yWo'pd oy) SB DY) 13 JAN OY AMY 9 9H ° BW 3A 
voyow par Soy pam pay wed yor 1 yap op Se am ot 
AY NW DD ween oD Sr prpton may or pe Spy oN 
pprnn 79 pioan ayy may 4D Sp 9 nytdy ody sand qpra won 
pody rnwy oD S71 Sew ny ade 95 & om pn ann ode 7 on 





1 See Steinschneider’s forthcoming work Hebraischen Uebersetzungen, 
p. 686. 

? See J. Q. R., V. p. 290. 

’ See further on, p. 712, 
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"bya paxnn 37 mes jw wm md wed md ray wy poy 
IM YMIND NOY wD “BO aN weyow om ¢ py yordom wd 
WRyANY Ww" 3amN pd yoosny “® DIN > DyoN ANN IwWawow 
pyoyay monn Sy yb naw ox 22 9) * ONIN) ODD 373 
12 PONRAY AY Ki ndnino *3 7 nw NYP ODPOYH) FYI IMI KVP 
Na nvpr ovo Sy Ayo 39 9D) * oP Awy? Dd Iprtw> AIDIdy 

st amie See pd yoy 8a ON PD MOND nIDb> Pp 

The original Arabic words of Saadyah, according to the Bodleian MS. 
No. 119, read 723298) bnon ants ; and in the commentary we read as 
follows :—px) boy o3n 7535) oan Sx Aa xd) a Mppnew. 
Saadyah translates 0°37" (Ps. xl. 5), according to the Bodleian 
MS. No. 104, by 2°17 98, and D3 (Ps, xc. 10) by 2 7339. Our 
author had probably another text of Saadyah’s commentary on 
Proverbs. 

The second passage of Saadyah agrees with the Bodleian MS., of 
which Joseph gives a free translation. Saadyah says the following : 
Pox pa NOD mae x¥IdSN ay? NI95) NYP Spa ADANN NON 
399 N85 Sep in px xd on none Sn oxonds andyp sow ¢ pnayy 
Spy mypy may onondsa tox oy> Sxp in yer ¢ mypra Sop» myer ann 

: MIM 7937 APD AN dy» pe nd noyxdyp nado 

315) WYNSD NAY 9H OND YP THIS NIA ON AN wed nay 
mons ayy > px oe byd aeny wp ona 325) ID NN ON 
: 9905 prond xb 

The Nagid is the well known Samuel, contemporary of R. Jonah 
ibn Jannab, who is also quoted. Israel is no doubt Israel ben 
Joseph, the younger.' The anonymous quotations in the above- 
mentioned passage we cannot identify for the present. We must 
leave this point to those who are more acquainted with Jewish 


exegesis than we are. 
Israel is quoted elsewhere as the son of José, and as Joseph’s con- 


temporary. On fol. 22, Joseph says Sew 9 pon ne ndaw IN) 
% awn $7. On fol 1772, Joseph quotes explanations by Todros 
Halevi, and by Jacob %3N'3, with the formula of bn, who probably 
both wrote commentaries on Proverbs ; the latter is identical with 
the author of a commentary on Job (MS. Paris, No. 152, 4) who was 
a contemporary of Solomon ben Aderet, who died in 1310. Our 
author quotes the NNDD "Hyd of R. Meir (Abulafia 4p7), usually 
called mynd 2D MND. On xxix. 3, our author makes a strange 





' See further on, p. 712. 
Zz 2 
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philological remark. He says PTIINND Nz. WIHT w9NS 
ype ay 2 anp mdm pm own pax yy BI 10 ASD 


Sx pind 

Our author is probably identical with the Joseph ibn Nahmias 
who composed an astronomical treatise in Arabic with the title of 
pbxy Sx “9, “ The Light of the World,” to be found in the Vatican 
Library, No. 392 (see Assemani’s Catalogue, p. 369). A Hebrew trans- 
lation of it exists in the Bodleian Library (Can. Misc. 479; see Dr. 
Steinschneider’s forthcoming great work Die Hebraischen Ueberset- 
zungen, p. 597), followed by Prof. Duran’s (Ephodi) observations on it 
(see Histoire Litéraire de la France, t. xxxi. p. 753). A description of 
this MS. will be found in the second appendix to the catalogue of-the 
Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian Library, now in preparation. 

The MSS. 147 and 218 of the important Halberstam’s collection 
(see his catalogue, pp. 19 and 33), now in the Montefiore College at 
Ramsgate, contain a commentary of Joseph ibn Nahmias on the 
Abodah, beginning 1303 FANN, and attributed to Jose ben Jose, a 
commentary which is by our author (Bamberger, op. cit. [above, 
p. 709], p. 8). Dr. Gaster kindly examined these MSS., and com- 
municated to us the following statements: The superscription of 
these two MSS. (of which No. 218 is the older) is the following : 
by sere 9 ann ‘odn wevona y2 Roy 9b may WD wD. On fol. 
67a we read:—1) WK NII NID 128d NOY N3apD "19d3). On 
fol. 71b, the author quotes Israel, son of Joseph, as the author of a 
commentary on the Tetragrammaton, and the name composed of 72 
letters (AVYMIN 3D {3 DY). 

Another member of the Nahmias family, Joseph ben Abraham, 
transcribed into Hebrew characters a part of Salomon ben 
Yaish’s (see above, p. 709) commentary on Avicenna’s Canon, 
written in Arabic characters (see Steinschneider’s op. cit., p. 686). 
Abraham son of Solomon Nahmias, resident at 138 NP (in Mauritania), 
is the author of commentaries on Biblical books, of which we possess 
two in MSS., viz., on Canticles and Lamentations, preserved in No. 
2,334 of the Bodleian Library. In the former he quotes his com- 
mentaries on Job and Daniel. He also gives a passage in Hebrew of 
Joseph of Barcelona's cndy72d8 ‘DY “I, fol. 38; on IV. 8) Arabic 
commentary on Canticles. 

Joseph Sambari (Med. Chronicles, p. 156) mentions a Joseph 
Nahmias amongst the Rabbis of Alexandria in Egypt. 

Samuel b. David Nahmias, of Venice, was converted to Catholicism, 
when he received the name of Giulio Morosini. He continued the 
various readings in the Targum of the Bible collected from editions 
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and MSS. begun by Judah Jona of Saphet, called after conversion 
Joan Baptista Jona. Nahmias finished his work on the Ist of 
February, 1677. See the MSS. in the Bodleian Library, No. 2341, 
which is probably a copy of the Vatican MSS., Urbino 58 and 59. 

As owners of MSS. we find Judah ibn Nahmias (Schiller-Szinessy’s 
Catal., p. 36) ; Isaac and Abraham Nahmias (Catal. of the Bodleian 
MSS., p. 976); Isaac and Abraham Nahmias in the Bodleian MSS., 


No, 976. 
IX 


Another Convert of the name of Paulus.’ 

In spite of the two extended articles on Religious Controversy in the 
Middle Ages (see above, p. 698), the list of this literature is not yet 
closed. I have mentioned lately (JEwisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., 
p. 699), the date of Paulus Christianus at Montpellier. He belonged 
to the order of the preachers, i.e, Dominicans, and his field of con- 
troversy was Catalonia and Provence. The other Paulus, of whom 
we are going te speak, was of the Franciscan order, came from Spain, 
and arranged a public disputation with the Jews in Paris, by order of 
the King, in the year 5033 a.M.=1273 a.p.; some forty years after 
copies of the Talmud were destroyed publicly, in consequence of the 
disputation of Donin (probably a name analogous to 217, who 
received at his bapiism the name of Nicolas). He died, according 
to the document of which I shall make use, in his own church (see 
below). 

During my last visit to my friend, the well-known massoretic 
scholar, Dr. S. Baer, at Biebrich on the'Rhine, he showed me a MS. 
in his possession, which contains the three following controversial 
treatises : first, a fragment of Jacob ben Reuben’s treatise, with the 
title of ‘7 nvondy “ Wars of God” (see the new Catalogue of the MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, No. 214, col. 744). At the end it is stated 
that the MS. was written by Binjamin, son of Samuel of Salonica 
(Np dw ; second, the controversy of Jehiel of Paris, with the 
following heading :—w™aD yr") "29 ANSON Sen “35 Sw mawn 
pane $5 ax p> be ry maa sin men Ad mw pon NT TD 
The four Rabbis present were, according to this MS., Judah, son of 
R. David of Metz ; Samuel, son of R. Solomon ; Moses of Coucy and 
R. Jehiel (see the edition of Griinbaum, Thorn, 1873) ; the third is 
by Paulus, the Franciscan (Cordelier), who spoke in the presence of 
the Bishop of Paris and his clergy. Here the spokesman for the Jews 
was R. Abraham, son of R. Samuel of Dreux (D177); round him 
were some of the French Rabbis (MB ¥ 229 N¥Ppd). Abraham men- 
tions the controversies of Jehiel against Donin, and Nahmanides 





‘See JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV.,, p. 699. 
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against Paulus. The Christian controversialist is called }%D or 931M, 
and the Jew >°2¥ON. Abraham of Dreux, who is not mentioned 
elsewhere, seems to have written a commentary on Daniel, to judge 
from an explanation of DW) WIP (Dan. ix. 24), which is 
mentioned in our controversy, headed as follows :—137 “BA At 
pine Sxioy “na omax 9 Sswon 
The controversy begins with the following introductory passages :— 
wypppxp way 07d 3 mows ixdy op we yon mawn ide 
pp “psn wep “Bd Sainn Sy wow mm dew now midod 
pnawn spay opp $3) oonpan awad mymxn ome yaw 
:4nsv np Sy ompisw oD ODN Wp? "Bd OTD 
wap oy nxw mbsd spp 82 WN TDIDA 55 a7 Adnn 
nypor ows AD IaKd) Townd wpa ner Jdon Miyvwn 523 wR 
y2ed myn ype) mpd en an a mn er penn po Sw mp 
xd) ppy xdy ide xd ani oy ty > oni Im aeONAD pen Dn 
* PWD PRY 
nay oan $5 nx nde Sp pon x37 pox oned 35 mows oan 
wow + owd yaw minds vam wreD poann Dd onde 373 WRK 
aw yyown xd ox wt Sew ma mina d5) apy ma ox 
wy moe xd ond meee mini mawn nays oon mn ox 
nod nainad my vx 93> wT ODNIwWEId O07) OID *NDp) ANIW 
nywrypr oye Freed prey wes py oy myo xda one 
dv wNaNA Any * nw 77 Os">y piped ew mmx nx S21 on 
pxand qbon nx nny p> 1D NNT NSD wm Od"dyT2 55 IMR 
:m>an ny yp wy 
We have also copied from Dr. Buer’s MS. the following two in- 
teresting passages :— 
any ordain a¥na we bon AND oyEr oye $53 "Nn 91D WT) 
py Sx yop Ine mp xd yvd maw oaNa odpp> mwa Adxo 
wd aw» 95% 125 mrss ad on Senn 1 ony + ovae Syn ar3t 
mn Sy > ead a prinay qdon omin wt psn Sx ndehy aan 
xd mny ay) ovoye mbx mde anv ani tdna pb Sy mainad ayn 
35) ome oN? 0599 O’DSNA NpYOND InN * DONN Mow Kd NB 
: maw xd yous ends wary ad nar $53 idy orp 
wwe Sota nyaa mopprn waa yy Sew Sy Sdyano Sp nae 
ppt Oy yD) 1309 Tw INT ayn» Sy owdy y»mIa9 IND 
moon Sainn an Seem ndyy xd aay 392 wtp nt twnd 
: monn by 





1 Bougres. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To THE EpiTors or “ THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


Deak Srrs,—It does not seem necessary that I should trouble you 
with a reply to the Rev. M. Hyamson’s comments upon my article on 
“ Authority and Dogma.” But I wish to say this: Mr. Hyamson has 
taken pains to make many learned quotations to prove that eminent 
authorities in Judaism believed in the restoration of sacrifices, though 
he has avoided others which I am informed lead to an opposite con- 
clusion. The opinions of eminent authorities, however, was not the 
main contention which I submitted in the January number of this 
Review. The question which I ventured to discuss was the un- 
reasonableness of persons of this generation praying for what they 
do not desire. I endeavoured to set forth the untenable nature of 
the doctrine of the restoration of sacrifices on general grounds. 
To this issue Mr. Hyamson gives the go-by, whilst he misconstrues 
what I wrote into a personal wrangle about the conduct of the Chief 
Rabbi, for whom he assures your readers that he entertains very great 
respect. I desire to add. that I do not yield even to the Rev. M. 
Hyamson in personal regard for the present accomplished Chief 
Rabbi, and that nothing which I have written is in conflict with this 
feeling. The question was entirely impersonal, and concerned a 
dogma which should not be regarded as an essential of the Jewish 
religion. The matter is not one of learning, or I should not have 
embarked upon it. It is a subject of belief and conviction. The 
weakness of Mr. Hyamson’s contentions is betrayed in the remark, 
towards the end of his paper, that I have no right to interfere in the 
question whether the restoration of sacrifices should be considered a 
crucial test of adherence to Judaism because I am not what is called 
“ Orthodox.” 








I am, Yours faithfully, 
OswaLD JOHN SIMON. 


Note on our last number. 


Herr S. J. Halberstam writes as follows :— Regarding Samuel 
Portaleoni (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, V., pp. 505-515), I wrote 
in Hamagid, 1873, p. 221, and printed his defence of the OD’) TiXd. 
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The MSS. cited then may be found in my Catalogue moby ndnp, 
Nos. 227, 228. He also wrote a commentary to the Sefer Yetsira. 
Cf. the same Catalogue No. 165.” 

Herr Halberstam also takes this opportunity to make a few 
corrections :— 


Page 368, for 30H NDT read simpd xbdt 
» 500, ,, ne Vp, nwxn Won) 
nnop nnow 


Aan new ,, (ASD *neR=—TNIA Sms OW) 
noms) mp9) 
*n2yID *nyn> 
zi 03 w3 
, nd200) ‘A AND nbswn) ‘a AND 
ADI ADD 
nnop3 nnows 
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